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HOME SKETCHES AND FOREIGN RECOLLECTIONS,* 


Wirn the grace of a very natural 
manner, and evidence of high talents, 
and traces of many attainments, this 
must yet be called a very irregular 
work. We hardly know how to name 
it. It is not a novel, or a book of 
tales, or a tour, or a collection of tra- 
vels, or a glowing gallery of historic 
portraits, or a series of serious medi- 
tations, or a formation of opinions on 
things profane ; but an anomalous 
combination of all these, and of much 
more. Far be it from us to intimate 
that there is in it any thing incorrect. 
When we call it irregular, we only 
mean that it. disregards all rule, that 
it belongs to no class—has no distinct 
object—that, like the Needy Knife- 
grinder, it has “no story.” We have 
for example a home tour in England, 
interspersed with mezzo-theological 
disquisitions—remarks on associations 
connected with flowers, and tales fan- 
cifully arising from them—a home 
tour in Ireland (though not her own, 
her native land, it is the author’s 
home) with road-side views of Irish 
scenery; Bianco Donati, a tale of 
Florence ; legends of Irish supersti- 
tion; Theresa Gradenigo, a Venetian 
tale ; stories illustrating life in the 
quiet circles of happy England, with 
speculations intervening ; tales of pas- 
sion now, and anon intermittent pages 
of cool reflections,—very good, but we 
never know what brings them there ; 
travels in Germany ; a notice of Paris, 
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and other matters, which to enumerate 
would be long. This which appears 
to us such a discordant union of con- 
trasted topics is, we must confess, but 
a defect in arrangement, and while it 
moves the equal mind of a too sensi- 
tive reviewer, perplexing his judgment 
and offending his love of order, may 
possibly lead him to exaggerate its 
importance. Having, at all events, 
made our complaint, we shall proceed 
with our task in a less querulous 
mood. 

In many of Lady Chatterton’s 
opinions we cannot agree; and some 
of them appear to have been so hastily 
set down that we rather think she 
would dissent from them herself; but 
with much that has been inconside- 
rately admitted, her volumes contain 
more of pleasant information and of 
original thought—more of instructive 
and of suggestive matter than could 
be gathered from a large section of the 
lighter literature of the day—those 
erowded volumes which crush the 
shelves of the circulating libraries. 
The tales are gracefully told. The 
observations on matters connected 
with the arts are uniformly good—we 
only regret that, apparently mistress 
of these subjects, Lady Chatterton has 
touched on them so slightly. There 
will be found in her pages much of 
that curious and accurate information 
which rendered the late Mr. D'Israeli’s 
books long so popular, and above any 
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thing, she claims our praise for directing 
attention to the attractions of home- 
travelling, and to the interest of our 
antiquities. Our extracts shall prove 
that we do her no more than mere 
justice. We must add, that mingled 
with her many subjects, there is a 
uniform purity of sentiment, a recog- 
nition of motives not often alluded to 
in works polite, and a charity so liberal 
as almost to sin, in betraying an uni- 
versal toleration of all opinions. 

There is another novelty about this 
work. The author has enabled us 
to admire her volumes before read- 
ing a sentence. It is not that like 
the gaudy annuals, they are tipped 
with gold and decked in all the colours 
of the rainbow ; nor is it that we-are 
as yet prepared to announce a discovery 
which is to supersede the necessity of 
reading. Our enigma, is only this: 
—the volumes are ornamented with 
views lithographed, from drawings by 
Lady Chatterton, chiefly of English and 
Irish scenery, admirably taken, and 
some of them making beautiful pic- 
tures; for example, a view of Mount 
Mellerie, the monastery of La Trappe 
in the county of Waterford. The rich 
foreground, with the waterfall —the 
Roman tower among the trees, and 
the cowled monk; then far off, the 
lone monastery and the amphitheatre 
of naked mountains, form altogether 
a picture which might pass for the 
composition of that first of landscape 
painters, Gaspar Poussin. It has the 
serious, almost. melancholy character 
of his works—their classic air and 
poetry of conception. There is a 
Claude-like view from Woodstock, 
county Kilkenny, the seat of Mr. 
Tighe ; views of Rosstrevor, of Glenarm 
castle—of Derwent-water, and many 
others,—all good. 

We shall endeavour to do for these 
volumes what their author has ne- 
glected—that is, to classify their con- 
tents. They may be marshalled thus: 
tales, travels at home, travels abroad, 
and wandering thoughts. Extracts 
might easily be selected from any of 
these departments interesting to the 
reader, and affording fair examples 
of the talents of the author; but 
we shall chiefly, perhaps wholly, 
confine ourselves to her domestic 
travels and accounts of our own 
remarkable places— the descriptions 
are always good, and we share the 
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enjoyment which she evidently takes 
in home scenery. 

Richmond, the paradise of cock- 
heys, is an .unpromising subject—so 
walked over, and so known. We 
shall see what Lady Chatterton makes 
of it. The chapter is entitled, Visit 
to Richmond, Chaucer’s Poems, His- 
torical Recollections. 


«Richmond Park!’ I hear you ex- 
claim ; ‘how cockneyish this sounds ; 
surely nothing new can be told us about 
Richmond Park! one is sick of it!’ 
Have a little patience, and I will show 
you that you are mistaken. 

‘In the first place, very few people 
have seen the prettiest part of Rich- 
mond Park—I mean few of those who 
go there on pleasure parties, and who 
have but a faint idea of the lovely 
scenery of its more retired spots. We 
went with a lady who is acquainted 
with every inch of the park, and has 
sketched all its prettiest views. She 
first took us to Lord S ’s lodge, and 
before we entered the house we rambled 
over some of the woody glades, and 
lovely heights which surround it. 

=  canlens there was something of a 
cockney feeling in the intense enjoy- 
ment which the scenes afforded me; the 
delight I experienced from the fresh 
smell of wild flowers, and songs of birds 
may have been considerably increased 
by having past the last nine months in 
London.” 


The scene brings to her mind de- 
scriptions by Chaucer, written she 
thinks on that very spot. He was much 
favoured by Anne of Bohemia, wife of 
Richard II., and some of the lines 
which Lady Chatterton gives, describe, 
she tells us, most vividly the sights 
and sounds of .Richmond Park, even 
as she found them. She thinks she 
could go on describing the greater 
part of the park in Chaucer’s words. 

On her way through the park, she 

assed the mount which that Blue- 
eard, Henry VIII. ascended, eager 
to catch the first sight of the rocket 
sent up from the tower, to announce 
the execution of Anne Boleyn. 


** We afterwards drove to the town 
of Richmond, and leaving our carriage, 
wandered for some time along the bank 
of the Thames. The loveliness of that 
view is indeed well known, and is pro- 
bably associated in most Londoners’ 
minds with some of the happiest mo- 
ments of their lives. The scene has to 
me a more Italian and dolce far niente 
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look than any other that England 
affords. The coloured barges with 
their gay flags, the numerous parties of 
pleasure, the pretty villas have a real 
summer and holiday air, which is not 
often seen in this business-like and 
matter-of-fact country.”—vVol. i. p. 20. 


Turning to the old palace (of which 
there is a pretty drawing) we have an 
outline of its fortunes, and tableaux 
vivants of its distinguished tenants ;— 
of Edward III., in the different 

hases of his life, and of one whom we 
oe named before, and who we own 
interests us more, Anne of Bohemia, 
the young queen of Richard II. 

It was of this lovely and good queen 
that our early poet Chaucer wrote. 


“She is the clerenesse and the very 
light, 

That in this deepe world me windeth 
and ledeth. 

The hert within my woful brest you 
dredeth, 

And loveth so sore, that ye ben verily 

The maistris of my wit, and nothing I ; 

My worde, ro workes so knit are in 
your bonde, 

That as an harpe obeyeth to the honde, 

And maketh it soune after his finger- 
ing, 

Right y* mowe you out of mine herte 
bring 

Such voice, right as ye list to laugh, or 
paine. 

Be ye my guide, and ladie soveraine ; 

As to mine yerthly God, to you I call, 

Both in this worke as in my sorrows 
all.” 


These are good lines, and Lady 
Chatterton gives others quite equal to 


them. She thinks that Chaucer's 
merits as a beautiful describer of na- 
ture, are not very well known, and 
takes the greater pleasure in quoting 
from him. Anne of Bohemia appears 
to have deserved a more sober admi- 
ration than her poet offers. The fol- 
lowing passage gives us a high idea 
of her mind and of her acquire- 
ments. 


“This good queen should be vene- 
rated by all true Protestants as being 
the first person who encouraged the 
translation of the Bible into English. 
When Wicliffe arrived in England, in 
endeavouring to diffuse the knowledge 
of the Scriptures, he triumphantly re- 
ferred to the queen, as possessing the 
— written in three languages— 

ohemian, German, and Latin; and he 
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argued that in rendering the Scriptures 
available to all he did but that which 
the queen herself approved.” 


This queen is also commemorated for 
an innovation of a different character, 
for which the ladies of England 
ought to raise to her an equestrian 
statue. She was the first who intro- 
duced the use of the side-saddle into 
England; she also, we are told, 
brought in the fashion of long trains, 
peaked shoes, and those strange look- 
ing head-dresses which are seen on 
the monuments of that day. Happily 
for herself she died young. Had she, 
however, lived, it is possible that her 
talents and her influence with her hus- 
band might have averted his misfor- 
tunes, and have secured for him a 
different fate. Richard’s despair at 
her death was so great, that in the 
first violence of his grief, he com- 
manded the entire demolition of the 
suite of apartments in which she died. 
This, says Lady Chatterton, gave rise 
to the belief that he actually caused 
the whole palace to be destroyed. It 
was, as we gather, rebuilt and en- 
larged by Henry V., and rendered “a 
delightful mansion of curious and 
costly workmanship, and befitting the 
character and condition of a king.” 
Edward IV. gave it to his wife Eliza- 
beth Woodville ; on her death, Henry 
VI. took possession of it, and while he 
was residing there it was destroyed by 
fire. Henry VII. rebuilt it in 1501, 
in a style of much Gothic magnificence, 
and gave it the name of Richmond, 
his own title previous to his accession. 
Shene, the old name of the place, was 
probably derived from the Saxon 
Sciene (Schein)—not, as some have 
supposed, on account of the splendour 
reflected on it by the neighbourhood 
of a palace—for it was called so be- 
fore our princes lived there—but from 
the beauty of its situation. In 1509, 
Henry VII. died there; Henry VIII. 
held a tournament here, and in 1523 
Charles V. was lodged here. It was 
subsequently given to Anne of Cleves, 
on her being divorced. Lady Chat- 
terton, from whom we have taken our 
information, mentions a venerable 
yew tree there, planted by Queen 
Elizabeth, who, as she observes, must 
have experienced, amidst those walls, 
some of the most thrilling emotions 
of her life. She was imprisoned here 
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in the reign of Mary. It was after- 
wards her favourite residence. Here 
she received from the old Countess of 
Nottingham, the ring which she gave 
to Essex, and in this palace she died. 

It was at Richmond that Charles 
the First formed his celebrated col- 
lection of pictures. Waagen, who 
describes them in his history of paint- 
ing and artists in England, says of 
Charles I. :— 


“This prince had a peeuliar love for 
the fine arts, united with a discriminat- 
ing taste, and spared neither trouble 
nor expense, He succeeded in forming 
a collection of pictures, so rich in chefs 
deuvre of Raphael, and his contempo- 
raries, that it was not only the best col- 
lection of that period, but such a one as 
ae scarcely find its equal in modern 

ays. 


This passage is cited by Lady Chat- 
terton, who goes on to say: 


** As a prince, he already began this 
collection, which was considerably in- 
ereased on the death of his elder bro- 
ther, Prince Henry, who was also a 
great lover of the arts. The king 
greatly enriched it, by his purchase 
rom the Duke of Mantua, which very 
probably was effected by the Duke of 
Buckingham, about the year 1627 or 
1628. For the pictures thus acquired, 
Charles paid £80,000, a very consider- 
able sum of money in those days. After 
the murder of Charles L, this noble 
collection was sold by public auction, 
and with jewels and_ curiosities, 
fetched £118,080 10s. 2d. It was 
thus scattered over Europe; and to it 
belonged many pictures, now considered 
the chief ornaments of the royal gal- 
leries at Paris and Madrid. Fortu- 
nately, Raphael's celebrated cartoons 
were bought in by Cromwell for the 
nation, at £300.”—Vol. i. pp. 31, 32. 


It is singular that Cromwell thought 
it worth while to give so much, or 
any thing for the cartoons. He had 
no taste for the arts himself, but the 
surprise is, that with so enlarged a 
mind he had not acquired the least 
idea of their value as a civilizing in- 
fluence. Had he seen this, the preju- 
dices of the party with which he was 
connected, might have withheld him 
from giving them any open encou- 
ragement, but he surely would not 
have allowed the first great collection 
of paintings that was ever made in 
England, and the finest, to have been 
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broken up and brought to a public 
sale. Several of them were re-pur- 
chased by Charles [I., but many have 
never been got back; and some are 
now the most valuable acquisitions of 
the Louvre. As the Jupiter and An- 
tiope of Correggio, the Disciples at 
Emmaus, by Titian, and others. 

The wall which encloses Richmond 
Park, and is about ten miles round, 
was built by Charles I. ; and some find 
in his lavish expenditure on this esta- 
blishment one cause of the commence- 
ment of his misfortunes. James II, 
was the last king who resided there ; 
the Pretender is said to have been 
nursed there, and the initials of his 
name, with the date 1688, may still be 
seen on some of the leaden pipes. The 
building was then going to decay. 
On the site of a part of it which was 
pulled down, a theatre was erected 
where Munden and Mrs. Jordan, and 
other celebrated actors of that day, 
often performed. 

We have been obliged to give Lady 
Chatterton’s account of Richmond, 
shorn of many of its attractions; 
but from such parts as we have laid 
before them, our readers may judge 
of her way of describing and illustrat- 
ing scenes of this sort. We have so 
many good examples for them, that 
we cannot give much of one. 

The next extract tells of Chiswick. 
This chapter owes its chief interest 
to some great names of later date; 
but towards the close there is an ex- 
ceedingly pleasing description of a 
Lady Russell, one of the duke’s an- 
cestors. 


“* Wednesday, 10th July. —This de- 
lightful day we spent at Chiswick, wan- 
dering over the Peautiful gardens and 
interesting rooms of the Duke of De- 
vonshire’s villa. Besides the fine pic- 
tures which adorn the walls of the 
house, and the lovely views which its 
windows command, the historical recol- 
lections connected with the place, are 
most interesting. Here two ofthe most 
celebrated statesmen of modern times 
died—Fox and Canning. 

“ We were at a breakfast there about 
a month ago; and then Mr. Rogers, 
who had visited him several times in 
his last illness, showed us the room in 
which Fox died—the very spot where 
the bed had stood, in which the great 
statesman expired. The bed has been 
long removed, and at that fete the room 
was used for refreshments. 

‘* Gay parties passed to and fro; and 
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while the celebrated poet was telling of 
the last hours of the dying statesman, 
the song and laugh of joyous and 
thoughtless youth sounded in our ears. 
I was glad, therefore, to visit the room 
again to-day, when there was no gay 
scene to withdraw our thoughts from 
the recollection of the dead. 

** It is asmall but cheerful room ; the 
walls are covered with tapestry,” &c. 


The room, the figures on the tapes- 
try, and every thing on which the eye 
could have rested, are minutely de- 
scribed. The bed is in another apart- 
ment; and a drawing is given of it 
just as it was; we are then taken to 
the chamber in which Canning died, 
and there is an extract from an ac- 
count of it by Bulwer. The paper on 
the walls, the books, the small bronze 
clock, are described. But these, as 
Lady Chatterton knows, are not the 
particulars which can remove from 
such scenes their gloom, and we turn 
to more cheerful matter. 


‘In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, Chiswick belonged to the Earl 
of Somerset. The portrait of his beau- 
tiful daughter, Lady Anne Carre, may 
be seen, both in Lord Egremont’s col- 
lection, and at Woburn Abbey. It is 
one of the most lovely of all Vandyke’s 
pictures ; and unites with the most 
faultless regularity of features, a play- 
ful softness of expression, which is ex- 
tremely fascinating. There is at once 
more mind, and more goodness in the 
whole expression, both of face and 
figure, than is usually to be found in 
the court beauties of that period.” 


This lady, when only seventeen, 
was sought in marriage by the young 
Lord Russell—one of the most promis- 
ing men of the day ; he won the heart 
of Lady Anne, but before he gained 
her hand, their true love was to have 
its trials. The Earl of Bedford op- 
posed the marriage, being dissatisfied 
with the dowry, and demanding one 
which Lord Somerset could not afford 
to give. An accidental circumstance 
led to the union, which appeared to 
have been thus for ever broken off. 
The lady, like Childe Harold, “ had a 
mother.” 


‘*‘ Her mother had been first married, 
and then divorced from Robert Deve- 
reux, Earl of Essex; but the innocent 
girl had been kept in complete ignorance 
that there was any blot on her parent’s 
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fair fame. One day she found an old 

amphlet, which had been incautiously 
Fett on a window seat, and which the 
young girl commenced reading. It con- 
tained amongst other histories of the 
court and nobility of the day, an account 
of her mother’s dishonour. Lady Anne 
was so struck with this accidental dis- 
covery, that she fell into a fit, and was 
found senseless on the floor, with the 
book open before her.” 


From this circumstance, and the 
marriage being broken off, the lady 
suffered so much, that her father was 
resolved, if possible, to overcome all 
difficulties, and the sacrifices which he 
made for this purpose were mentioned 
in a letter of the time, from Mr. Gar- 
rard to the Lord Deputy Wentworth, 
of which the following is an extract :— 

Mr. Garrard to the Lord Deputy 
Lieutenant Wentworth. 


** March 23, 1636. 

‘The marriage betwixt the Lord 
Russell and the Lady Anne Carre, a 
most fine lady, will now shortly, after 
Easter, be solemnized. My Lord of 
Bedford loves money a little too much, 
which, together with my Lord of Somer- 
set’s unexpected poverty, have been the 
cause of this long treaty, not any dimi- 
nution of the young parties’ affections, 
who are all in a flame of love. My 
Lord of Somerset told the Lord Cham- 
berlain, who hath been a great mediator 
in this business, before his daughter, 
that one of them was to be undone if 
the marriage went on; he chose rather 
to undo himself than to make her un- 
happy, and hath kept his word. For he 
hath sold all he can make money of, even 
his house which he lives in at Chiswick, 
with all his plate, jewels, and house- 
hold stuff, to raise a portion of £1,200 
which my Lord of Bedford is now con- 
tent to accept.” — Stafford’s Letters, 
vol. ii. p. 58. 


The marriage, we are told, proved 
happy. They continued through life 
attached to each other, and their chil- 
dren were worthy of parents so vir- 
tuous and so true. One was that 
celebrated Lord Russell who was be- 
headed in 1684. His mother did not 
long survive him, and her remains are 
buried in the little church at Chenies, 
which contains, as Lady Chatterton 
tells us, some fine monuments of the 


Bedford family. 


“It is,” says our author, ‘a curious 
fact, that though Chiswick was sold by 
the beautiful Lady Anne Carre’s father, 
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to enable her to marry, it was not lost 
to her descendants; for Rachel, the 
daughter of Lord Russell who was be- 
headed, and his celebrated wife, married 
the second Duke of Devonshire; so 
that the present duke is descended from 
that lovely girl, and is in possession of 
the place where her youth was spent 
—the home of her ancestors.” 


Lady Chatterton always shows that 
she understands pictures, but her re- 
marks are sometimes too much in the 
catalogue style. 


** Among the collection of pictures 
which Chiswick contains, none pleased 
me so much as the Salvator Rosa in the 
drawing-room. It represents a rock 
and wild scene near the sea-shore, wit 
some fishermen in the foreground, and 
is full of that vivid and romantic cha- 
racter which I admire so much in this 
artist’s pictures. In the same room 
there is a beautiful portrait by Rem- 
brandt, two charming Wouvermans, 
and many other interesting pictures, by 
celebrated masters. In the dining- 
room there is a fine Velasquez, another 
Rembrandt, a Gerard Dow, and several 
more of great excellency.” 


Having described another room, 
“a charming little boudoir, opening 
upon the terrace, at the end of which 
is a magnificent cedar tree” — she 
thus concludes her account of Chis- 
wick :— 


**T know not if it be the recollections 
of the celebrated and beautiful duchess, 
but there is something to me peculiarly 
luxurious and romantic in the appear- 
ance of every thing at Chiswick. There 
is too a southern air about the place, 
which makes it exactly fitted for moon- 
light walks and serenades. Then the 
variety of walks in the lovely gardens, 
and the gorgeous hues and sweet per- 
fumes of the flowers and choice exotics, 
render the whole scene like some beau- 
tiful fairy dream, that one fancies is too 
exquisite for reality.” 


In a venerable avenue near the 
house there is an ornamental gate, and 
on two stone tablets are inscribed,— 
*€ Builded by Inigo Jones, at Chelsea, 
1621. Given by Sir Hans Sloane, bart. 
1737.” On this Pope wrote the follow- 
ing epigram. It may be new to some, 
and many will recognise it as- an old 
acquaintance. 


** PASSENGER. 
***Oh gate! how camest thou here ?’ 


[Augusts 


‘*PHE GATE ANSWERS 
** *T was brought from Chelsea last year, 
Battered with wind and weather ; 
Inigo Jones put me together. 
Sir Hans Sloane 
Let me alone : 
Burlington brought me hither.’ 


We with great pleasure follow Lady 
Chatterton to another old English re- 
sidence, Exton Park, Rutlandshire. 
Her descriptions very often remind 
us of Washington Irving’s, as in the 
following extracts. 


“There are few things I enjoy so 
much as a visit to one of those old 
English houses, whose very aspect, air, 
even smell, sends back the imagination 
to the cheerful times of ‘Good Queen 
Bess.’ 

**Every object seems stamped with 
the character of past centuries. The 
pictures, the tapestry worked by great- 
grandmothers, the carved oak staircase, 
adorned with china vases which were 
once the pride of these stately dames 
whose portraits still hang in the gal- 
leries, and whose marble effigies lie in 
solemn state in the neighbouring church. 
Above all, the old porch, that hospitable 
looking entrance, where such words as 
‘not at home,’ were never dreamt of. No, 
—when the ponderous knocker sounded, 
the zealous serving men, in the honest 
simplicity of their hearts, would invite 
all comers to enter and take some re- 
freshment. 

‘‘How different were the manners 
then from those of the present day! but 
so it must be. Time has become more 
valuable in these restless days of ac- 
complishment and _pleasure-hunting, 
than it was with our more contented 
forefathers. Six months in each year 
are now often squandered away in co. 
don, in the pursuit of society ; and the 
other six, of which perhaps not more 
than three are spent at their old places, 
are devoted by our young ladies to study 
and accomplishments. How then could 
they find time to see tiresome morning 
visitors, and be daily interrupted by 
rustic neighbours ? or linger with them, 
as their more lowly-minded grand- 
mothers did, over the chocolate and 
preserved melons in the stately dining- 
room ; or saunter along the broad ter- 
races of the garden in lace ruffles and 
brocaded satins, dressed in the morning 
as for a ball?” 

Lady Chatterton gives a_ pretty 
drawing of the old church at Exton, 
and was present at the christening of 
Lady Barham’s infant. A ceremony 
of this sort in town, however august 
the eompany, would not bear recital ; 
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but in a time-honoured residence, sur- 
rounded by ancestral tenantry, it is 
interesting. Lady Chatterton doesn’t 
give the name,—she writes it Lord 
B———, but she might as well have 
filled up the blank, for coupled with 
Exton every body knows it. 


‘“*The window at which I am now 
sitting commands a view of a beautiful 
Elizabethian house, with its many gable 
ends, the high roof of its old baronial 
banqueting-hall, and decorated windows 
and chimneys of that picturesque style. 
Near it stands an old village church, of 
the purest Gothic architecture. From 
the venerable and _highly-decorated 
spire, a new silken banner is floating in 
the breeze, representing the same arms 
which may be seen sculptured on most 
of the ancient monuments within the 
church, and are emblazoned on the 
mouldering escutcheons and _ time- 
stained flags which wave over them. 

“ These proofs of a joyful present are 
now mingled with a splendid past ; for 
on the eastern terrace of the old house, 
which royal feet once trod, five hundred 
poor villagers are feasting. Shouts of 
joy rend the air, bands of music are 
playing, and the old church bells are 
ringing a merry peal. 

**T never beheld such an interesting 
sight as was that christening: the 
young and beautiful mother stood proxy 
for the queen, who was the child’s god- 
mother, and held her lovely baby at the 
font. The picture was worthy the pencil 
of a Raphael; indeed I never saw one 
of his Madonnas whose face expressed 
so much holy fervour. 

** After the ceremony was over every 
one, rich and poor, repaired to the green 
slopes before the old house, where tents 
were pitched, bands of music played, 
and the festivities took place to which I 
have before alluded.” 


We are after this reminded of his- 
toric characters and remarkable per- 
sons whose names are connected with 
this place. 


** These grassy slopes, now the scene 
of such heart-felt joy, are called the 
Queen of Bohemia’s terraces, in memory 
of the Princess Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
the unfortunate daughter of James the 
First. They were made for her when 
she dwelt under that roof with Lord 
Harrington. 

** Amid these old walls of Exton Hall, 
a trivial circumstance may have kindled 
that ambition which made her utter 
words so fatal to the peace of Europe: 
—‘ Let me rather eat dry bread at a 
king’s table, than feast at the board of 
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an elector.’ Her words and wishes 
were literally fulfilled. She obtained 
the crown of Bohemia, but she lost it 
too, and lived to beg her bread, and 
seek a miserable subsistence for herself 
and family.” 


In her character she had an un- 
happy resemblance to her grandmother, 
Mary Stuart, whom Lady Chatterton 
thinks she was like in countenance. 
‘‘ There is,” she says, “the same beauti- 
ful softness and melancholy, or rather 
presentiment of suffering, for when 
their portraits were taken they had 
probably only known happiness.” 

There is a portrait at Exton of the 
Lady Rachel Russell to whom we be- 
fore alluded. Her sister was married 
to the Earl of Gainsborough, an an- 
cestor of the present Lord Barham. 
In the same room there is a portrait 
of that gay Mr. Noel, who was the 
subject of Queen Elizabeth’s mot— 


“The word of denial, and the letter of fifty 
Are that gentleman’s name who will never be 
thrifty.” 


‘“‘ Near this gallant, who endeavoured 
by his princely hospitalities to impover- 
ish the family, is the portrait of Baptist 
Noel, Viscount Campden, on a grey 
horse. During the civil wars of Charles 
the First’s time, this nobleman burned 
his house to save it from falling into the 
hands of the king’s enemies; and this 
horse which was in the field, was, it ap- 
pears, determined not to become the 
property of rebels, for he would not 
suffer himself to be caught by them, 
though they tried hard and long to do 
so. His noble owner was so charmed 
with the animal’s loyalty that he had 
his portrait taken. The picture nar- 
rowly escaped destruction when Exton 
Hall was burned, the fire having stopped 
behind the wall against which it hung. 

* This same Lord Campden garrison- 
ed Belvoir Castle for the king, against 
its owner the Earl of Rutland, and only 
gave it up when the royal cause was 
finally ruined ; and was, in consequence, 
very heavily mulcted by the parliament. 
The fine was at last removed by being 
made the dowry of Lady Dorothy Man- 
ners, on her marriage with the Earl of 
Gainsborough.” —Vol. i. p. 127. 

Another picture at Exton is one of 
Mrs. Siddons, in the character of the 
Grecian Daughter ; it is by Hamilton 
—we presume Gaven Hamilton—the 
Irish artist ; it was painted expressly 
for the last Lady Gainsborough, who 
was a friend and admirer of the cele- 
brated actress. 

** The artist found much difficulty in 
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giving the peculiar expression of Mrs. 
Siddons’s eyebrows. At last after many 
sittings she became so impatient at his 
want of success, that she took the pencil 
from him, and a few strokes from her 
able hand affected what she had so long 
tried in vain to do. He was so much 
pleased with the manner in which Mrs. 
Siddons had finished his work, that he 
would not touch it afterwards ; and this 
portrait is said to give more than any 
other the peculiar expression of her fine 
eyebrows. —Vol. i. p. 128. 


We have next Canterbury and 
Oxford—good subjects both, but we 
ean hardly touch them. The only 
object in the cathedral of Canterbury 
which we can‘ notice, is the tomb of 
Edward the Black Prince, gorgeous 
in marble tracery, and surmounted by 
his helmet and his shield. “We notice 
it for the sake of an historic curiosity 
—the epitaph written by himself, and 
found in his will, dated only three 
days before his death. It is in Nor- 
man French, and we transcribe what 
Lady Chatterton tells us is a close 
translation, taken from Miss Law- 
rence’s Memoirs of the Queen’s of 
England. It has a singular interest, 


as giving us in his own words, some 
glimpse of the character of this re- 


markable young man. 


** Thou who heedless passeth by 
Where these mouldering ashes lie ; 
Listen well to what I say ; 

Mine shall be no idle lay ; 
Whilom I was like to thee, 
What I now am thou must be. 


Very narrow is my cell; 

And if once you knew me well, 

Now I would no more be known, 
Changed and blighted—helpless one, 
Nor could I ward off weakest blow, 
Though erst I feared no mortal foe. 


Then pray ye to the King of Heaven, 

That mercy to my soul be given; 

And, oh! that all who for me pray 

For grace, may find it—Lord may 
they 

From sin and wretchedness set free, 

Dwell aye in Paradise with thee!” 


It was September when Lady Chat- 
terton was at Oxford, and the place 
was then deprived of a striking cha- 
racteristic—its costume. The obser- 
vations which interest us most are the 
few which relate to pictures. In the 
chapel of Magdalen College there is a 
fine painting of our Lord, bearing the 
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Cross, said to be by Moralez, and 
brought from Vigo, by the late Duke 
of Ormonde. “ The face is full of 
expression, and there is a wonderful 
tremulousness in the attitude — the 
weary hands seem really to shake be- 
neath the weight of the cross.” Of 
the portraits in the Bodleian, she only 
says, “That of Mary Queen of Scots, 
by Zucchero, is one of the prettiest I 
have seen of all the varieties dispersed 
about the world; and the funny one 
of Burleigh on a white mule amused 
us much.” 

The Bodleian picture of Mary is, we 
believe, the sweetest of any in paint- 
ing or in print; and it has not the 
least resemblance to such of the others 
as we have seen. Thére is a plate 
from it in Scot’s Memoirs of the 
Banneret Knight, Sir Ralph Sadlier. 
We should be glad to know if among 
the varieties dispersed about the world 
any account is to be had of that por- 
trait of Mary, which Brantome, her 
contemporary, describes as far the 
best. It was painted while she was 
yet young, in France, and represents 
ner, he says, “ habillée a la sauvage,” 
that is, we suppose, dressed in the 
highland costume. 

We can only refer to her accounts 
of Kenilworth, Warwick, Stratford, 
Stoneleigh, Charlecote, and other old 
places. Charlecote is a good example 
of the Elizabethian house and park. 
It is interesting from its being the place 
from which Shakespeare is said to have 
stolen the deer, and from its being 
still in possession of the Lucy family.” 
“‘ If,” says Lady Chatterton, “the story 
be true, how Shakspeare’s mouth would 
water, and fingers itch, could he see 
the fine park, as it is now, numerously 
stocked with deer.” 


“IT was quite wild with delight at 
Charlecote, to-day; it is one of the 
most interesting old English houses I 
ever saw. The entrance into the court 
is under a curious gate-house or skreen, 
something like the centre part of the 
house in miniature, and like it adorned 
at the ends with towers, surmounted 
with picturesque Elizabethian pinnacles. 
There is a large room over it, which | 
hear is full of old books and mouldering 
manuscripts ; how I should like to ex- 
nlore them. The present possessor, 
Mr. L , has added some magnificent 
rooms on the other side of the house, 
looking on the river, and also a fine hall 
to the front. They are built in the 
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same style as the old part, of dark red 
brick, with stone window frames, and 
ornaments. In the great hall is a beau- 
tiful pietra dura table, from Fonthill, 
which cost 1,800/.: but what I admire 
still more than that, are some graceful 
candelabra of Benvenuti Celleni in the 
drawing-room, which I understood were 
got at Milan for one sovereign. 

“In the library are some beautiful 
inlaid ebony ond ivory chairs from 
Kenilworth, which were given by Queen 
Elizabeth to Leicester. The windows 
in most of the rooms are ornamented 
with painted glass, representing the 
arms and achievements of the Lucy 
family, from the time of Edmund Iron- 
side, down to the present day. 

‘** The ceilings are very finely carved, 
and the walls of the new rooms are 
covered with magnificent embossed 
paper, which matches perfectly the 
stamped and gilt leather of the time. 
There are many interesting family pic- 
tures in the hall, and some good Italian 
ones in the old drawing-room. I re- 
member particularly some landscapes 
by Titian, and the liberation of Cas- 
sandra by Guercino. 

* We afterwards went across part of 
the park to see the church. It appears 
as if it had been built for the sole pur- 
pose of containing the monuments of 
the Lucy family, very little space being 
left for pews or congregation. How- 
ever we cannot complain of there being 
too many of these memorials of ancient 
grandeur, for the greater part is very 
interesting. 

“There is a fine monument there by 
Bernini, and others, singular in their 
costume, and interesting. One of the 
black letter epitaphs ends with these 
words :— 

* As she had lived courteously, 
She died joyously!” 


This closes all we can give about 
the old places in England. There is 
one of later date which we cannot 
leave.out. It is~a description of St. 
Anne’s Hill, the residence of Charles 
James Fox... Lady Chatterton made a 
visit there to Mrs. Fox, the states- 
man’s widows 


‘* She received us most ‘kindly, There 
is an ease about her, and a spirituality 
in her discourse which even such an 
unsocial person as myself. enjoyed. She 
is upwards of ninety, has a fine coun- 
tenance, rather on a large scale, sin- 
gularly animated eyes, in which the 
malicious fun of early youth still spar- 
kles; but this went expression is 
tempered by a broad and benevolent- 


looking forehead, full of good organs, 
and a kindly smiling mouth. 

‘Over the large antique chair in 
which the old lady sat, there hangs a 
beautiful picture by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; it is of a young and cunning- 
looking girl, holding in her hand a trap 
with a mouse in it. She appears to 
enjoy the disappointed anxiety of a cat, 
who is endeavouring to get at the little 
prisoner. 

““* That picture,’ said Mrs. Fox, 
‘was painted for the French ambassa- 
dor; and when he was obliged to go 
away on account of that horrible revolu- 
tion, Mr. Fox bought it.’ It has been 
in the possession of no one else. The 
cunning and intellect of the girl’s face, 
she used to think strongly resembled a 
pretty daughter of Lord § : she 
was a very quiet, clever child, and his 
natural daughter. A gentleman asked 
her one day by what name they called 
her; and on her replying that it was 
‘ Drake,’ he said, ‘Oh, I shall remember 
that, for it is so like duck!’ The girl 
tossed her pretty head, and asked, 
‘And pray what name do they call 
you?’ ‘Myname,’ said he, ‘is Porter.’ 
‘Oh then I shall remember that, be- 
cause it is so like beer !’ 

“This and many other amusing 
anecdotes she told us of the pictures, 
and the different interesting things in 
her house, are nothing when written 
down, but with her animated counte- 
nance and lively manner, they are charm- 
ing. Inthe same room is a fine Mu- 
rillo, and a beautiful little landscape 
by Wynants. In the dining-room is a 
large picture in Mosaic of the Temple of 
Tivoli. 

‘* These two rooms command one of 
the loveliest south of England views I 
ever beheld. The low windows open 
on a luxuriously blooming parterre, 
interspersed with sloping lawns and 
magnificent forest trees. In the middle 
distance are seen old English places, 
with their beautiful parks, villages, and 
church-steeples, and far away, blue 
wavy hills and wooded plains are lost 
in the glowing horizon. 

“It was one of thosé gleamy pictu- 
resqué days which add much to the 
beauty of all scenery; a day on which 
dark masses of cloud cast a steady 
shade over portions of the landscape, 
while the bright parts are now and then 
dimmed with light shadows from the 
fleeting vapours above. 

«‘ There are few spots Whére nature 
las ddne so much to form a beautiful 
site for a garden as at St. Anne’s Hill; 
and fewer still have been laid out 
ry a mind so full of taste as that of 

Ox. 
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Happy in this retreat, Fox one day 
said, “ I must confess this is in good 
taste.” We wish we could give the 
more minute description of the house, 
and of the furniture, and a story told 
of his way of life; they leave so 
pleasing an impression of the sim- 
plicity of his habits. But for these 
and many things, good and striking, 
we refer to the books. 

Before leaving English ground we 
have one more extract. It is an- 
other example of good description, 
but it is not for this alone we choose 
it :— 


* We had a delightful drive yesterday 
to see Moor Park. View from the 
drawing-room windows and west side 
of the house quite beautiful. Cashio- 
bury Park and Watford church are 
seen in the distance, through avenues 
and vistas of splendid oaks, elms, and 
beeches. It is a very artificial borg 
immense sums have been expended in 
the formation of hills, mounds, valleys, 
and terraces. The old plaisaunce, a 
sort of evergreen garden, or miniature 
forest, on a height about half a mile 
from the house is a straight and I 
thought melancholy place. I never 
enjoy scenery much that I know is arti- 
ficial; and the idea of the formation of 
a hill having cost the large sum which 
it is said to have done, so far from in- 
creasing my admiration, destroys in a 
great measure my pleasure in beholding 
it 


** When I stood on the summit of this 
mound, and gazed upon the extensive 
but not particularly beautiful view, I 
thought of the many places in Ireland 
which teem with natural advantages, 
where real picturesque and gigantic 
mountains form a background to views 
which abound in variety and beauty. 
Oh! if one half—if the tenth part of 
this sum were expended on one of them, 
what a paradise it would be!”—Vol. i. 
pp- 200, 201. 


Yes, were justice but done to Ire- 
land, how would its beauties be talked 
of! Had we rest from agitation— 
peace from the tyranny of party,—se- 
curity, from the oppressions of its en- 
couragement, had we this justice for 
Ireland, how fair, how happy might 
our country be! And are these to 
be among the things which the philo- 
sopher has said, are rather to be hoped 
for than expected ? 

We pass over many thoughts, and 
some reflections on education— Pascal, 
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Milton, Klopstock, Goethe, &c., some 
of them striking— several we could 
not mention without entering on dis- 
cussions unsuited to our purpose and 
our space: passing over all we find 
ourselves metaphorically and in truth, 
in Dublin. Lady Charterton’s ac- 
counts of what she does see, are 
graphic and lively; but she appears to 
have made but a hurried visit, or to 
have missed seeing a great deal. She 
says nothing about the best parts of the 
city, or of its magnificent entourage. 
She mentions, as she often does, some 
fine things not commonly classed among 
those to be seen, as the view from 
Killakee, and one from Colonel 
White’s, on the low road to Lucan, 
‘“‘ Never,” she says, “in any part of 
the world have I seen a prospect from 
a window which can rival that from 
the drawing-room of Colonel White’s 
beautiful residence ;” and she refers 
with praise to Lady Morgan’s account 
of Lord Talbot’s residence, the an- 
cient castle of Malahide. We always 
look for her remarks on pictures. 
There are but few in Dublin. She 
speaks highly of Mr. West’s collection, 
but does not appear to have known of 
Lord Charlemont’s, a very remarkable 
one. It has several high class pic- 
tures well worth travelling far to see. 
The “Judas returning the pieces of 
silver,” by Rembrandt, a cabinet pic- 
ture about the size of the celebrated 
one from the Angerstine collection, 
“The woman taken in adultery,” is 
to our mind a finer picture than that 
favourite of the National Gallery. It 
leaves a more distinct and deeper im- 
pression, and one independent of our 
admiration of the mere painting ; 
and while the effect is assisted by the 
mystery and magic of colouring, it does 
not, as in the English picture, and as 
is usual with this master, mainly arise 
from it—Raphael-like it comes direct 
from the figures. The despairing 
attitude of Judas,—the horror with 
which he wrings his. hands, and the 
agony of his look cannot be soon for- 
gotten. This picture is among the 
finest in the country, and connected 
with a name long associated with the 
arts in Ireland, we hope it will never 
leave it. 

There is a portrait of Cesar Bor- 
gia, by Titian ; a Dominichino ; that 
merry picture, the gates of Calais, by 
Hogarth ; and many other remark- 
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able paintings; a oe beautiful one 
of Lady Charlemont, by Lawrence. 

Leaving out her account of Kil- 
kenny Castle and of Woodstock, we 
arrive at Clonmel. The extract 
will do to make the first impressions 
which travellers commonly receive in 
Ireland ; of the want of comfort, and 
the prevailing poverty ; but soon they 
find a great deal to admire. 


““We were rather dismayed at the 
miserable appearance of the inn where 
we had to pass the night and the re- 
maining hours of the cold windy day. 
The entrance passage and part of the 
staircase were covered with wet dirty 
straw. The sitting-room smelt strongly 
of smoking and whiskey, and the bed- 
room of damp and want of air. 

“Towards evening the weather 
cleared up, and we were glad to emerge 
from our dingy apartments into the 
pure air. 

“We had an agreeable walk by the 
river side, and saw a group of women 
washing and bathing linen, in the full 
glee of their lively national tempera- 
ment. Their dress showed that they 
were amongst the poorest of the poor. 
One very pretty girl had the tattered 
remnants of an old brown stuff gown, 
and scanty strips of a bright crimsoned 
petticoat, hanging about her in pictu- 
resque disorder. Beneath the flimsy 
drapery appeared her well-formed bare 
legs, against which the stream was 
rippling. Her costume realized the ex- 
pressive Irish definition of ‘ragged at- 
tire.” I have often heard, ‘ Plaze yer 
honour, I’ve hardly a tack to cover me, 
good or bad; and as for Mary, she’s 
FLYING !’” 


Next we have a different scene— 
Castle Martyr, the beautiful seat of 
Lord Shannon. There are some who 
think that nothing grows well in Ire- 
land but potatoes. Let them read of 
camelias blooming in the open air in 
January, and of fuchsias ten feet high 
flowering luxuriantly in the grounds. 


“ Castle Martyr.—This is the bitter 
month of January, and snow is on the 
round; yet Iam just returned from a 
delightful walk in the garden here, amid 
groves of camelia-japonicas and myr- 
tles in full bloom. The camelias are 
very remarkable, being as large as a 
moderate-sized laurel tree, and have 
lived in the open air through many win- 
ters. It was most strange to see little 
flakes of snow resting on the few red 
blossoms and highly-polished leaves of 
this beautiful shrub, a plant which in 
England I never saw out of a green 
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house, or warm room Here it grows 
in the greatest profusion, not only in 
the regular flower garden, but its bril- 
liant flowers may be seen occasionally 
under the fine oak and ash trees of the 
park, forming a striking contrast to its 
now leafless woods, whose rugged stems 
and branches are sprinkled with frost 
and snow.” 


We go on alittle to Lismore Castle, 
which, besides the remarkable beauty 
of its situation, has stores of associa- 
tions of the greatest interest. It was 
here, we are told, that Alfred studied, 
and so far back as the year 636, Lismore 
was a bishop’s see. The castle was 
built by King John, and some of the 
towers of that period still remain. 
In the sixteenth century it was granted 
with a part of the Desmond forfei- 
tures to Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
formed here his friendship with Spen- 
ser, and was the first to make him 
known to the queen. Raleigh sold 
his Irish estates to Boyle, first Earl of 
Cork, the founder of five great fami- 
lies. 

**T was glad,” says Lady Chatter- 
ton, ‘*to see the motto of this re- 
markable man still gracing the outer 
gateway of the castle—‘ God’s Provi- 
dence is my inheritance.’ Lismore 
certainly looks as if there was a bless- 
ing on it.” 

A great part of the castle remains 
much in the state in which it was du- 
ring the life of the first Earl of Cork, 
and the. room is shown in which his 
fourth son, the celebrated Robert 
Boyle was born. ‘ Besides,” says our 
author, “all his other merits, he was 
the first person who caused the Bible 
to be translated into Irish, and distri- 
buted among the poor. 

The gardens there are in high order. 
Lady Chatterton saw a fuchsia tree 
growing in the open air, it was not 
less than ten feet high, and the stem 
was about a foot in diameter. It was 
in full bloom—she also mentions the 
rhododendrons as the finest she had 
seen. 


‘«Every part of the place is so beau- 
tifully kept, there is such an English 
air of finished neatness about it, that 
but for the extensive views and splendid 
mountains, we could scarcely fancy it 
in Ireland. We remarked everywhere 
the indications of a tasteful and super+ 
intending mind, and thus could feel no 
other regret that the possessor seldom 
visits it, except to think that he should 
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lose the enjoyment which such a resi- 
dence must afford.” 


Were such of our proprietors as live 
altogether away a little more like the 
Duke of Devonshire, their absence 
would be more regretted and less 
felt. 

We are sorry that we cannot follow 
Lady Chatterton in her tour through 
the north of Ireland—through the 
beautiful scenery of Rosstrevor — 
where there was no appearance of 
misery to mar its effects, and where 
the cottages look comfortable as well 
as pretty. 


“‘T remarked great varieties of gera- 
niums and roses growing apparently 
wild under the wide-spreading trees 
which separate the hay and corn fields. 
Every thing is perfect—every inch of 
ground is adorned and made useful. 
The troughs which the cattle drink out 
of are carved and ornamented, as well 
as the gates to the fields and farm 
yards. The village church and school 
are beautiful: then the children seem 
so well educated—smiles and bows greet 
one on all sides, from rosy faces. The 
girls’ hair well combed and arranged, 
and their dresses and white aprons 
scrupulously clean; and even the boys’ 
coats, those usually most dilapidated 

arts of the human attire, appear well 
nee tbe and mended. I have not seen 
a rag, a broken window, or a miserable 
face in the whole place.” —Vol. ii. p. 
236. 


After having exhausted all her terms 
of praise at Rosstrevor, she is at a loss 
what to say at Bryansford, where the 
village, the inn, the view, and above 
all, Lord Roden’s park, have, as she 
says, enchanted her even more than 
Rosstrevor did. 


** The window at which I am writing 
commands a view of Tollymore Park, 
with all its noble back-ground of moun- 
tain ; the most conspicuous of which is 
Slieve Donard. On the left is the blue 
sea, with the heights of the Isle of Man 
in the far distance. Immediately in 
front of the inn is a little garden full 
of flowers, and beyond that and the 
high road there is a row of ash trees, 
with a gravel terrace walk, and some 
rustic benches under them. This walk 
looks so like the promenade of a foreign 
town, that I have been expecting to see 
some well dressed French and German 
belles and moustachioed officers pass 
by; but a far more gratifying sight 
has met my gaze. 
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* This well kept walk seems intended 
for the recreation of the poor. Yester- 
day evening it was crowded with the 
vilegs children, while the old cottagers 
occupied the benches, or sauntering up 
and down smiled with pleasure, at the 
sounds of merriment which burst from 
the youthful groups. Then what a view 
they have from that walk, to enchant 
and elevate their minds! Two old 
labourers who were eating their break- 
fasts this morning under the shade of 
those ash trees, evidently enjoyed the 
extensive prospect. I saw one pointing 
out some object in the distance to the 
other, and they showed it to a little 
rosy girl who brought them their break- 
fast, and she, too, looked with admira- 
tion on the scene.” —Vol. ii. pp. 246, 
247. 


We transcribe a comparison be- 
tween the northern and southern parts 
of Ireland—very slight as it is it may 
interest our English readers. We 
agree in the writer's impressions. We 
gave in a preceding extract an un- 
favourable example of an Irish inn, 
but they are not commonly of that de- 
scription ; and through all the north of 
Ireland Lady Chatterton reports that 
the inns are very good, and adds that 
she generally found them full of com- 
pany. Writing from that part of Ire- 
land, she says, 


**The number of tourists here, com- 
pared with the few we meet with in the 
south, is very striking, particularly as 
the scenery, with the exception of Ross- 
trevor, Tollymore, and one or two other 
spots, is not by any means so fine. 

‘Another great difference between 
the north and south, is the superior air 
of comfort and wealth among the pea- 
santry ; and yet I do not think they look 
so happy, so full of indolent enjoyment, 
as their more ragged brethren of the 
south. They appear more full of the 
cares, as well as of the good things of 
this life,—they are less lively and ani- 
mated ; but we see more indications of 
good sense in their dress and dwellings. 
Many of the cottages have large latticed 
windows ; and I have not remarked any 
women carrying loads on their backs 
wrapped up in their cloaks, as they so 
often do in the south.”—Vol. ii. pp. 253, 
254, 


We regret that we cannot dwell 
longer on those portions which refer 
to Ireland; but from the extracts we 
have already given some of our Eng- 
lish friends who live at home at ease 
may correct their impressions—may 
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learn that Ireland is not that miserable 
country unfavoured by nature and 
neglected by man which some suppose 
it,—nor the paradise lost of other 
poets who, admitting its natural advan- 
tages, fancy it and its people for ever 
ruined. Prevailing poverty and misery 
in many forms and many an evidence 
of something wrong will surely meet 
the observation of every traveller,—he 
may too as he journeys through the 
country, often recognise the Castle- 
Rack-rent places of perpetual ab- 
sentees, but he will pass many an es- 
tate in as high a condition as any in 
England—with a resident proprietor, 
such as England might well be proud 
of; with a tenantry as intelligent, as 
well educated, as orderly as any that 
could be selected from that most fa- 
voured land, as independent, as con- 
tented,—enjoying the comforts of life, 
and its chiefest blessings, moral super- 
intendence and religious instruction. 

From the north of Ireland Lady 
Chatterton passes over to Scotland,— 
visits the English lakes; describes 
Crawley Grange, an old house of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s ; goes on to Brus- 
sels, Dresden, Paris. We can give 
but one extract from the foreign tour, 
—it is dated Dresden, and has refer- 
ence to the arts. 


‘* Evening.—We went to see the col- 
lection of copper-plates. Too tired 
when I arrived there to look at the prints 
in the regular way, I sat down, and in- 
dulged in grembling reflections on the 
inelicheney of my body, Soon forgot 
all pains, and aches by looking at two 
beautiful prints. One was the little 
cherub with its finger on the mouth, in 
Raphael’s St. Sisto; the other was a 
lovely Cupid of Mengs. The original 
of the last isin Crayons. I was forcibly 
struck by the inspired air which beams 
in every feature of both. Yet how 
widely different is the expression! 
Every thought and feeling of the cherub 
seems engrossed by devotion; his in- 
spiration is that of wrapt admiration, of 
delight at feeling totally dependant on 
a superior being, on beholding its glory. 
There is too an infantine buoyancy in 
every feature, but it is evidently caused 
by the intensity of his adoration. The 
radiant expression on Cupid’s lovely 
features is not less inspired, and the 
look which he casts up to heaven is full 
of lively expectation ; but there is in 
his whole appearance a consciousness of 
power, a triumphant self-satisfaction. 
One is the inspiration of earth, the other 
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of heaven. This shows how admirably 
both painters conceived and executed 
their idea. Mengs represented a pagan 
god, the ideal creation of a mortal or 
an earthly mind; Raphael, a heavenly 
adorer of the divinity.” 


These remarks are continued in the 
following passages. We refer to them 
as fully supporting our impression of 
her judgment in the arts. 


“I have been rather angry with my- 
self for feeling less pleased with the en- 
tire picture of the San Sisto than I ex- 
pected. It is certainly one of Raphael’s 
most beautiful works; but I cannot 
agree with nearly all the artists, who 
declare that it is his best. The de- 
lightful impression which his transfigu- 
ration, his Madonna della Seggiola, and 
many others have left on my mind, 
would be effaced, if I felt it necessary to 
admire this more, or even as much. 
Perhaps one reason for the sort of 
slight disappointment caused by the 
real San Sisto is, that the composition 
being extremely simple, is easily copied ; 
or at least, Raphael's idea can be traced 
plainly in all the engravings of it. The 
design (which I think in most of his 
pictures is better than the execution, ) 
may be imagined from a good print ; 
and I have always admired the prints 
so much, that I certainly expected more 
in the original. This is never the case 
with Correggio, the inimitable, unco- 
piable Correggio! What print, what 
outline, can give the slightest idea of the 
truly magical effect of his colouring ? 
And what artist, ancient or modern, has 
ever succeeded in copying the San Ge- 
rolamo of Parma, or the Notte? 

‘* To-day, at the copper-plate museum, 
above Raphael’s little cherub, were two 
prints on which I gazed for a few mi- 
nutes before I discovered they were 
trying hard to represent two pictures 
by Correggio. At the further end of 
the room was a small print of the whole 
picture of San Sisto ; no one could mis- 
take that at any distance who had given 
only a cursory glance at the original. 

‘** Raphael’s designs and outlines are, 
in my opinion, not only superior to his 
own pictures, but far above those of any 

ainter, not even excepting my favour- 
ite Correggio. His slightest and least 
good frescoes and outlines are never 
without a character of sublimity and 
grace. This feeling of grace and 
beauty never deserts him. But his ge- 
nius was too creative to allow of so ex- 
quisite a finish in colouring as some 
other less gifted painters possess.”— 


Vol. iii. pp. 122, 123, 124. 
We have already indulged so much 
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in extracts that we can give no more— 
our diminished space warns us to for- 
bear. We must therefore restrict 
ourselves to a few words on the other 
departments of these volumes—the 
tales and miscellaneous thoughts ;—we 
are disposed to think that the author 
would have acted more prudently had 
she reserved the tales for a separate 
volume, and the thoughts for further 
consideration ; but perhaps most read- 
ers may think otherwise. The thoughts 
are often clever, and wear the aspect 
of being original, but they give the 
work too much the all-telling character 
of a private diary. Had it been 
ungraced by the writer’s name, we 
should have thought that an inexorable 
printer had called on the famished 
author for more copy, and that in 
despair she had given her private note- 
book. It is true that it is often easier 
to trace the genius of a painter in his 
sketch-book, than in his finished pic- 
tures, and memorandums of first 
impressions may in this respect re- 
semble sketches; but for the public 
the second thoughts are best, and 
inconsiderate printing is a dangerous 
thing. The tales are many, and of 
very various styles. There is a village 
story of much beauty, called “ The 
Cottage near the Mill.” It reminds 
us of Wordsworth, and if versified by 
one who knew the way, might be 
turned into a good imitation of the 
great poet. That is an English tale. 
There is another of a very different 
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kind relating to our own country. 
We notice it, as we apprehend many 
readers will agree in calling it “ in. 
tensely Irish;” thinking, with too 
much appearance of truth, that the 
very character of the incidents mark 
it as our own. Among them, for 
instance, we have—abduction—arson 
—justifiable homicide — murder—and 
rebellion. We have arranged them al- 
phabetically for our own convenience. 
The worst of the matter is, that they 
are all given as truths; collected by 
Lady Chatterton, as a tradition, from 
an Irish peasant. The story is en- 
titled “ Dick Hennesy ; a tale of the 
Rebellion,” and it is told with a good 
deal of spirit. 

We feel that we have not done jus- 
tice to these volumes—perhaps not to 
their deficiencies—and with greater 
confidence we say it, not to their 
many merits. We do not love the 
words of over praise, and whatever 
commendations we have given are 
fully borne out by the extracts cited, 
these show that Lady Chatterton pos- 
sesses high qualifications for success in 
literature if she is only pleased to do 
them justice, and undergo the toil and 
trouble, without which, no author can 
safely appear before the public. Like 
most who possess any, Lady Chatter- 
ton finds enjoyment in the mere exer- 
cise of her talents, in parting therefore, 
we have the expectation and the hope 
of soon meeting her again. 
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Tom Moore and Anacreon. 


TOM MOORE AND ANACREON, 


My Dear Poprar, 


At a time when Teetotalism has begun to throw cold water on the few 
dying embers of lyric poetry that old Ireland still possesses, I think you will 
readily admit the inclosed papers to a place in your magazine. They are from 
the pen of an old and valued friend—one of a race now, alas! extinguished, 
who never rose from his dinner-table till every guest he had lay snug beneath it, 
and who never failed to make love to a bottle or a pretty girl. He had the 
soul of a genuine Anacreon, and he has himself assured me, (such was his rever- 
ence for the old bard,) that he never sat down to translate one of his unrivalled 
odes till he had taken ten tumblers of the native, as a “composing draught.” 
Many of the more glowing ones he honoured with an additional half dozen. He 
translated the odes into Irish as well as English, and though both are in point 
of accuracy nearly equal, the former I considered to have the advantage in 
poetic fervour. I regret I have as yet been unable to find them among his 
papers; but should they come to my hands, you may rely on getting them. 
My poor friend’s death, by the way, while more melancholy, was equally 
remarkable with that of Anacreon himself, having been killed by the explosion 
of a private still, whither he had gone to witness a run of the “‘ mountain dew.” 
He was, at his own request, interred by the side of the public road, and over 
his grave were piled in a lofty pyramid, the countless bottles which had been 
emptied at his hospitable board, a fitting monument to raise above his generous 
and thirsty clay, and which, fragile as it might seem, is still uninjured by time 
or man. The wayfarer, who was ever welcome to share their contents, when 
full, dares not remove them from the spot where they now lie empty. At the 


head of the pyramid is a simple stone, on which is engraven the following happy 
epitaph, written by the hand of him who now rests beneath it :— 


‘** Pause, traveller, ere on you pass, 
And view this pyramid of glass, 
For underneath it lies an elf, 
Who once was merry as yourself ; 
And living, had he met you here, 
You should have tasted of his cheer. 
These piled-up bottles well attest, 
His love for whiskey was no jest ; 
Nor asks he better monument, 
To tell men how his life was spent, 
For every bottle that you see, 
Has caused an hour of mirth and glee, 
Has chased the tear of grief away, 
Or bid the smile of fancy play ; 
Has made the stranger, forced to roam, 
Feel for awhile the joys of home ; 
Or taught the breast of wretchedness 
To heave at least one sigh the less. 
*T was not the wish of fancy wild 
To have them thus above him piled ; 
'To them in death his love extends, 
For, while he lived, they cheered his friends,— 
And lighter weigh they o’er his bones, 
Than would a tomb of cheerless stones : 
Their spirits, like his own, are fled, 
And here they lie together dead!” 


Excuse the length of this letter ; to some of your readers this little sketch 
and epitaph may not be without interest, though personal friendship may give 
them, in my eyes, more value than they deserve. I am aware that a paper on 
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Anacreon has already appeared in your pages by a Cambridge University man, 
but it is so short, that I think it would be a pity to break the unity of this series 


by omitting the few 


odes which he has translated, 


especially as I think you 


will find these I send you to have more of the real spirit of Anacreon. 
I am, my dear Poplar, yours faithfully, 


To Anthony Poplar, Esq. 


That Tom Moore, amongst his 
many freaks, has never done any thing 
more audacious than to impose on the 
public his odes of Anacreon, as genuine 
translations from the old bard of Teos, 
will at once be admitted by every one 
familiar with the charming effusions of 
the Hellenic muse. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the 
little rogue himself is at this very mo- 
ment chuckling heartily at the success 
of the hoax which he has played off on 
the unsuspecting people, whose igno- 
rance prevents them from detecting the 
fraud, and who, misled by the exquisite 
beauty of the English lyrics, imagine 
they must of necessity be faitiful copies 
of the (ireek original. Most aptly has 
a sound critical friend of mine desig- 
nated his volume la belle infidéle, for 
the page of the translator has seldom 

resented any thing so fair and faith- 
ess. Unsurpassed in felicity of dic- 
tion, unrivalled in elegance of rythm, 
the poems bear noimpress of Anacreon’s 
peculiar style and manner. This is 
their greatest fault. Paraphrastic 
they might have been, for to translate 
literally from one language into an- 
other, without a compl te destruction 
of poetic interest, is seldom possible ; 
though even paraphrase is used much 
too liberally by Mr. Moore, but an 
effort should at least be made to pre- 
serve some relic of the simplicity 


To my Lyrge, 


I of Atreus’ sons would tell, 
And to Cadmus wake the shell, 
But upon its chords, my lyre 
Breathes no passion, save desire. 
Late the feeble string 1 changed, 
Late to nobler themes I ranged, 
And extolled, in martial song, 
Hercules, the brave, the strong. 
But alas! I vaiuly strove, 

Still the lyre responded love. 
Henceforth, heroes, fare ye well! 
Ouly love can wake the shell. 


Mr. Moore has certainly allowed 


full scope to his fancy in his version of 


this ode. 


B. J. M. 


which forms the greatest charm of the 
original. Simplicity, however, has 
never been amongst the characteristics 
of our native bard’s compositions ; 
and the Edinburgh Review has very 
justly observed, that “poetry in his 
hands becomes a kind of cosmetic 
art.’ His muse must only be seen in 
ball costume, or if ever he allows her 
to appear in undress, it must be the 
négligé of a Parisian élégante. The 
simple robe and unadorned tresses of 
the rustic maiden would shock his re- 
fined sensibilities. To this feeling he 
has sacrificed Anacreon, and it is 
really a pity that he has, for there pro- 
bably never was a poet who would 
bear a close translation into our lan- 
guage with less injury to his peculiar 
beauties. The versions which I have 
myself from time to time attempted 
of his odes, and in which I have 
sought only to render them as literally 
as possible, convince me of this, since, 
notwithstanding the absence of all 
ornament, they are sufticiently pleas- 
ing to show that a poet, without any 
expansion of the ideas of Anacreon, 
migit give translations perfectly de- 
lightful to the English reader. Thus, 
for instance, take the ode to his lyre, 
the first in Brunck’s, Barnes's, and in- 
deed most of the other editions, and 
the twenty-third in Moore's transla- 
tion :— 


Eis Avpav. 


Oidw Aiys Arosidas, 
Sirw di Kaduov a dsuy- 
& Pdeliros di Xoedais 
"Eowra ovvey nvr 
Huta viden reany, 
nal Thy Aveny amacay, 
x@ ye wiv ndov &DAous 
‘HeaxAious Aven 3s 
“Eguras ayriQaves. 
NMeigurs Auwdy Huir, 
newss* r Aven yee 
fovous "Egwras xu. 


Atreus he never mentions, and it really 
is too much to sacrifice three heroes of 


Cadmus and the sons of antiquity to the graceful rounding of a 
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period. Anacreon unquestionably al- 
ludes to them as men whose achieve- 
ments he would specially wish to cele- 
brate ; and it is somewhat too great a 
liberty to translate the passage, “ men 
of fame in former time.” Tommy, 
however, admits that in his particular 
instance he has ventured to give the 
ode “rather paraphrastica'ly, as it 
had been so frequently translated that 
he could not otherwise avoid triteness 
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and repetition.” But allowing him 
this license, I still object to the manner 
of his paraphrase. He commences 
with a Pindaric majesty, into which 
the old Teian never for a moment 
rises, one great peculiarity of his com- 
positions being that on whatever theme 
he touches, he preserves throughout 
ths same playful and unostentatious 
grace. He would never have penned 
such lines as, 


** Indignant at the feeble lay 
I tore the panting chords away, 
Attuned them to a nobler swell, 
And struck again the breathing shell.” 


especially in a poem in which he 
avows that his lyre is altogether un- 


suited to the loftier flights of song. 


“Egwras avrspaves, is loosely rendered, 


** But still its fainting sighs repeat, 
The tale of love alone is sweet !” 


That love was a “sweeter” theme 
than war, could not have been doubted 
by the poet; and the only question 
with him was whether he should 
select a “sweet” theme, or a noble 


one, which the lyre settled, by obsti- 
nately adhering to the former, despite 
of its master’s efforts. The concluding 
four lines of the translation, 


‘* For thou, my lyre, and thou, my heart, 
Shall never more in spirit part ; 
And thou the flame shalt feel as well, 
As thou the flame shalt sweetly tell,” 


are indeed “rather paraphrastic,” as 
any one comparing them with the 
Greek will at once perceive. 

In an old work published in Dub- 
lin in the year 1760, entitled “ Let- 
ters between Henry and Frances,” 
which is full of wit and information, 


and judging from the long array of 
subscribers’ names prefixed to it, must 
have been held in considerable repute 
at the time, the following playful 
version of this ode is given, which 
certainly contrasts strangely with Mr. 
Moore’s sonorous lines :— 


My fiddle I would fain employ, 

To sing the chiefs who ruined Troy; 
4 ~ g  & re 7 . 
To Cadmus, too, my fingers move ; 
But my Cremona answers love ; 

I change the strings, rosin my bow, 
Praise on Alcides to bestow; 

I raise them high and strike them round, 
But love alone they still resound ; 
Adieu, ye heroes and ye kings, 

Of love alone my fiddle sings.” 


The next ode follows the original 
more closely. I have translated it al- 


On Woman. 


Nature horns to bulls decreed, 
Hoofs to the majestic steed, 
To the hare a swift career, 
To the lion, fangs of fear ; 

To the fish to cleave the deep, 


most literally thus :— 


B . Els yuvateas, 


Sucis nigara raveas, 
bxras F Vwxsv loraos, 
wodmxiny Aaywois, 
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To the bird the air to sweep, 

Great and lofty thought to men, 
What to woman gave she then ? 
Beauty—to whose magic yield 
Sharpest spear and strongest shield : 
Loveliness—whose sov'reign sway, 
Even fire and steel obey. 


Mr. Moore prefixes to his transla- 
tion of this ode two lines not to be 
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found in Anacreon, viz.— 


** To all that breathe the airs of heaven, 
Some boon of strength has nature given ;” 


which are unnecessary, and in no 
way improve the poem. In other 


respects he is tolerably accurate, 
except in the passage :— 


i on . . 

Toig indo TO yNXTdY, 
oe ene ‘ 

Tos oovioss wirartas. 


which he gives thus :— 


** On the ocean’s crystal mirror, 
Taught the unnumbered scaly throng 


To trace their liquid path along ; 


5? 


While for the umbrage of the grove, 
She plumed the warbling world of love ;” 


an unnecessary mistranslation, un- 
compensated by any peculiar beauty in 
the substituted lines. In the conclu- 
ding sentence also, I think he loses 
the force of the original ; but, on the 
whole, the ode is well executed. 

The beautiful ode upon love, is the 
next in the arrangement I have fol- 
lowed, and the thirty-third in Moore’s 
collection. The attempts to give it 
an English dress have been innume- 


On Love. 


°Twas midnight hour, when high in air 
Wheels at Bodtes’ hand, the Bear, 
And weary mortals, toil oppressed, 


Lie hush’d in slumber, calm and bless’d, 


Then to my door came little Love, 


And knocked, and tried the latch to move. 
“Who knocks so loudly there ?” I ery, 


*‘ And bids my pleasing visions fly?” 
“A child,” says Love, “so open pray, 
“ And fear me not; I've lost my way, 


« Half drowned with rain, this moonless night.” 


I hear his tale, my lamp I light, 

In pity ope the door, and lo! 

I see an infant with a bow, 

And wings and quiver, whom I make 
Sit by my fire; his hands I take 

And chafe then in my own until 

I banish all their icy chill; 

Then from his hair I press the rain: 
But when the child grows warm again, 


rable, and the “young Catullus of 
his day” has certainly robed it in the 
most graceful costume that our modern 
wardrobe affords. He has indeed been 
singularly happy in his version of it; 
but it is a gem of too pure a water to 
be matched by any paste. The fol- 
lowing, though close as a translation, 
falls immeasurably short of the unri- 
valled gracefulness of the original. 


y. Eis “Epwra. 
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He cries, “ Let’s try my bow, if yet 
The string be injured by the wet ?”’ 
He draws, and instant to my heart, 
Quick as a gad-fly springs the dart. 
Then laughing loudly, up he flies, 
‘Rejoice my host ! rejoice,” he cries, 
«The show’r has not relaxed my bow, 
As your poor heart will quickly know.” 


It would be almost hypercritical to 
quarrel with Moore’s version of this 
ode. One slight blemish is his mis- 
translation of the words syeiv idwe, 
which he renders “the crystals of 
the freezing air,” while a few lines pre- 
viously he had the words “ chill drops 
the rain.” It is a pity that, with his 
admirable knowledge of the Greek 
language, he was not more careful 
to avoid mistakes of this kind. 

The thirty-second ode in Moore’s 
series I now arrive at. It was written 
by the old bard, upon himself, and is 
one of the happiest relics we possess 
of him. Ugo Foscolo, after remark- 
ing that it is a chef deuvre in the art 
of contrast, says of it, “ These verses 
would suggest to any painter the pic- 
ture of an old man seated upon the 
turf, amidst myrtles and roses, rising 
under the weight of years by his buoy- 
ant gaiety, forgetting past sorrows, 
and dreaming of pleasures to come. 
The contrasts in this single personage 


On HIMSELF. 


Where the tender myrtle spread 
With the lotus forms a bed, 

There 1'll drain the goblet’s tide, 
Love attending by my side, 

Who, while round his shoulders twine 
Graceful robes, shall pour my wine. 
Swift as chariot-wheel can roll, 
Life is rushing to its goal, 

And a little dust alone 

Rests behind when we are flown. 
Must we then with fragrance strew 
Tombs, or vainly earth bedew ? 

No! as long as life is mine, 

Bring me incense, roses, wine ! 
Lovely woman’s glowing cheek,—- 
Ere the shades below I seek, 

Or the realms of Hades’ share 
Here on earth, I'll banish care! 


The following ode, which is a most 
glowing and beautiful panegyrie on 
the rose, is the forty-fourth of Moore, 
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are further heightened by the figure 
of love, who, with the levi ity and curi- 
osity of youth, hastens forward to 
pour out wine for the old man, and 
listen to his song. But to pourtray 
the still greater contrast which is pro- 
duced by the solemnity of the old 
man’s song, is beyond “the painter's 
art. For, instead of the praises of 
pleasure, his theme is the shortness of 
life, and the long and inevitable sleep 
of death, whence he deduces the con- 
clusive argument that he must hasten 
to enjoy the present hour.” Moore 
has given this ode in his happiest 
manner, and though he has somewhat 
dilated the thoughts in the original, 
he has lost nothing of their exquisite 
beauty. Cowley “has failed in the 
attempt altogether ; and Elton, who 
also tried it, though very accurate, is 
most unpoetic. I have endeavoured 
to combine some of the spirit of the 
original with a nearly verbatim trans- 
lation, as follows :— 
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who paraphrases it very widely, end, I 
think, loses much of "the spirit and 
grace of Anacreon. The translation 
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here given is very close, except the two 
or three concluding lines, in which it 
was impossible, without a sacrifice of 


On tur Rose. 


Come let us steep the rose divine, 
The rose of love in sparkling wine. 
The rose, the fairest flower of earth, 


That binds the brow in hours of mirth, 
We'll wreathe, and while we wreathe, we'll quaft 


The ruby tide, and sweetly laugh. 


The rose, the spring’s most favoured child ; 
The rose on which the gods have smiled ; 


The rose which Cytherea’s boy 
Twines in his hair, in hours of joy, 
As with the graces blest he strays, 
And treads the dance’s giddy maze. 
With roses crowned, I'll sing of love, 
Great Bacchus, in thy sacred grove, 


And wrapt in passion’s languid trance, 


I'll mingle in the graceful dance 


With some deep-bosomed, glowing maid, 


While rosy wreaths my temples shade. 


The epithet BaSvxor re, deep, or 
full-bosomed, I have translated lite- 
rally, as I conceive the word quite 
admissible in our language. Mr. 
Moore has substituted “ celestial” for 
it; but Anacreon seems to have re- 
lished the realities of life more than 
the ideal of an ethereal world. 


Tue Banquet. 


Our brows with rosy wreaths we'll twine, 


And sweetly smiling quaff the vine ; 
See yonder maid, with slender foot, 
That dances to the sounding lute, 
The bachanalian thyrsus bear 

All rustling with its ivy hair ; 


The fair-haired youth, too, sweetly sings, 
And wakes the lyre’s harmonious strings ; 


In concert with his flowing song, 
And mingling gladly in the throng, 
Behold, with golden ringlets, Love, 
And blooming Bacchus from above, 
Deseend with Venus, ever fair, 
The feast, delighting age, to share. 


Moore renders the last couplet :— 
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all poetic beauty, to adhere strictly to 
the Greek idiom :— 
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The next ode, descriptive of an 
entertainment, is not equal in beauty 
to the two or three preceding, but is, 
notwithstanding, a graceful little com- 
position. It is the forty-third in 
Moore’s collection :— 
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** All, all are here, to share with me, 
The genius of festivity !” 


but Keyer is certainly here used to 
express a festival, and not the god of 
mirth, at least such is the sense in 
which I understand it. The phrase 
“quaff the vine” is perhaps a little 


objectionable. It might be made 
*‘ drink our wine,” but this is rather 
a prosaic mode of expression, and I 
have preferred risking the other. 

The next ode has no peculiar grace 
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about it, and is difficult to translate. 
It is the thirty-first in Moore's vo- 


On Love. 


Love, with hyacinthine rod, 

Smote me sharply, angry God, 
And desired me with him race; 
But exhausted in the chace, 
Through the torrent’s angry swell, 
Tangled copse, and rugged dell, 
To my lip my heart arose, 

And my life was nigh to close ; 
But the urchin fanning now 

With his tender wing my brow, 
Finding 1 had vainly strove, 
Cried, “ Indeed thou canst not love!” 


Moore translates the last line, 
“Why hast thou been a foe to lov- 
ing?” but this seems to me incorrect. 

The dream, which is the subject 


ON THE DREAM OF HIMSELF. 


As I slumbered through the night, 
Stretch’d on carpets purple bright, 
Charmed with wine, | seemed to race 
Tip-toe in the rapid chace, 
Sporting with a virgin train ; 

But my heart was torn in twain 

By a band of envious boys, 

Tender as the god of wine, 

Who disturbed my harmless joys, 
Woundivg me with words malign. 
Waking, all alas! had flown, 
Leaving me to grieve alone, 

All my dreams of love in vain, 
How 1 longed to sleep again. 


Tommy Moore finding Anacreon 
rather unmanageable here, and being 
“‘ayentleman of infinite fancy,” thought 
fit to dream a dream for himself, and 
with his accustomed regard, even in 
dreaming, for decorum, he has taken 
care to allow no abusive young per- 
sonages into it. Accordingly, the 
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lume, and is one of his most literal 
versions aw 
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of the next ode, has nothing remark- 
able about it either, and is likewise 
troublesome to match with an English 
dress:— 
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“ruddy striplings young and sleek,” 
who are present, though by his own 
account slightly inebriated, only “ slyly 
smiled” while the fun was going on, 
and made no observations. -For the 
credit of his gallantry we must also 
observe that he | 


+ Caught, 
The panting nymphs, and fondly thought 


To kiss 


when this unfortunate Atatus occurred. 
The succeeding ode has a charming 


On a Dove. 


Charming dove, say whence thy flight 
On the gale careering light? 
Whence distill’d the fragrant sigh, 
Breathed by thee in sweeping by ? 
Who art thou, and what thy care ? 
From Anacreon I repair, 


simplicity about it, surpassed by few 
of the old Teian’s effusions :— 
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To the maid whose glowing charms, 
Fill his breast with fond alarms. 
Venus, for a little song, 

Sold me, and I now belong 

To the poet, and his will 

Thus in errands I fulfil, 

And his amorous letters bear 
With me, as you see, through air ; 
Soon, he says, he'll set me free, 
But, were I at liberty, 

I would stiJl resume my chain, 
And his faithful slave remain. 
Wherefore from him should I fly, 
Over plain and mountain high ; 
*Mid the forest trees to rest, 
Living upon food unblest ; 

While I now partake of bread 
From Anacreon’s hand instead, 
And he gives me ruby wine, 
Pledged by him for drink divine. 
Then at eve I fluttering spread 
Shady pinions o’er his head ; 
And when tired, my eyelids close, 
On his very harp repose, 

This is all, man—prythee go, 

I have chattered like a crow.” 


Moore's version of this is, on the 
whole, good, and deviates little from 
the simplicity of the original. 

The tenth ode is almost untrans- 
latable. Moore, in a note, says “ It 
is difficult to preserve with any grace 
the narrative simplicity of this ode, 
and the humour of the turn with which 


On A WAXxEN CuPip. 


A certain youth, of late it fell, 

A waxen Cupid sought to sell, 

And standing near I asked the boy, 

« What shall I pay thee for thy toy ?” 
He answered in the Doric voice, 

* Pray take it, sir, at any price: 

Take it, but know from me the truth, 
I do not fashion wax, in sooth, 

But life can yield me no delight, 

With this insatiate little sprite.” 

“ Then for a drachma give it me, 

The boy my beauteous guest shall be!’ 
« Now Cupid quickly fire my frame, 
Or thou shalt melt in yonder flame !” 


The following ode is much more 
capable of appearing to advantage in 
a translation. The playful simplicity 
of the language, and the tone of 
good-humoured gajety which pervades 
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it concludes. I feel that the trans- 
lation must appear very vapid, if not 
ludicrous, to an English reader.” 
The attempt here made to be strictly 
literal must render it still more tame 
and spiritless, for it certainly demands 
some poetic licence to do it any thing 
like justice :— 
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it, give it a considerable charm. There 
is an archness too about the picture 
of the old bard, surrounded by the 
group of happy and light-hearted girls, 
sportively taunting him with his old 
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age, and bidding him look in the mir- 
ror on his time-thinned locks, which 
is felicitous in the extreme. The little 
poem is one of thdse on which orna- 


On Himsetr. 


* Anacreon,” cry the girls, “ you’re old; 
Look in the mirror, do behold 

The locks are from your temples fled, 
And scarce a hair is on your head!” 

In sooth, I know not if my hair 

Be gone, or yet remaineth there ; 

But this I know, declining age 

Should still in every sport engage 

As free as youth, and still appear 

More blithe and gay as death draws near. 


Moore gives the early part of this 
ode correctly enough, but he expands 
the concluding thought too much. It 
is perhaps wrong to make Anacreon 
say that he neither “ knows nor cares” 
about his advancing years. He merely 
means that he never troubles himself 


On a SWALLow. 


Prattling swallow, what should be 
Fitting punishment for thee ? 
Whether seizing in thy flight, 
Shall I clip thy pinion light ? 

Or, like cruel Tereus, say, 

Shall I rend thy tongue away ? 
Wherefore with thy matin scream, 
Didst thou end my pleasing dream, 
And my love’s excelling charms 
Ravish from my circling arms ? 


Moore adopts too many expletives 
in his translation of this, such as “ So 
the fabled tale is told;” “ Tongue 
that uttered such a lay;” “ How 
unthinking hast thou been,” &c. ; 
which Anacreon has not thought it 
necessary to insert. 

We now come to one of those odes 
in which the old bard “is himself 
again.” The lines are full of anima- 


On HimseEtr. 


Some say that Atys, gentle youth, 
Amid the mountain tops uncouth, 
Calls, raving from the fatal flame, 
On beautiful Cybele’s name : 

They, too, who quaff by Claros’ side, 
The babbling waters from the tide 
Of laurel-bearing Pheebus’ spring, 
Make heaven with maniac voices ring. 
But I with mighty Bacchus filled, 
And perfume fragrantly distilled, 
Thus, with the girl I love in view, 

I will, 1 will be frenzied too. 
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ment of any kind would seem mis- 
placed and meretricious, so that I 
conceive it suffers little by close trans- 
lation :— 
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on the subject of age, as he is unable 
to avoid it. 

The next ode is one which has no- 
thing in it that could appear to advan- 
tage in a translation. It is as fol- 
lows :— 
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tion, and possess all that sparkling 
enthusiasm of which the lyric measure 
is so susceptible. The spirited tone of 
the concluding line, Sirw, Firw waviivas, 
has a peculiarly striking effect, and 
conveys more of the warmth and 
buoyancy of the old man’s feelings 
than fifty stanzas of modern doggrel 
could :— 
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The translation given by Moore of 
this ode is not one of his best efforts. 
The line, “ The gloomy blast returns 
the sound,” he has plainly inserted 
for the mere purpose of rhyming to 
** Cybele’s name he howls around.” 


[ August, 


“But frenzied dreams are not for 
me,” is not in Anacreon, and is, in 
fact, in direct contradiction to the 
concluding line of the poem. But 
the chief fault in his version is the 
weakness of the final couplet :— 


** T will be mad, and raving too — 
Mad, my girl, with love for you.” 


The words “raving too” have a 
very bad effect; and the explanatory 
line with which he concludes deprives 
the passage of all its fire and anima- 
tion. 

The fourteenth ode is an animated 
and sprightly effusion, very much in 
the style of that just given. Indeed 
it commences with almost the exact 


On Cupip. 


Yes, yes, I wish, I wish to love ! 

To raise the flame oft Cupid strove, 
But still my free, unconquered heart, 
Was proof to his persuasive art. 
Straight on his bow the god laid hold, 
His quiver bright with burnished gold, 
And challenged me to battle bold! 
With cuirass on my shoulders bound, 
Achilles-like I sought the ground, 
And armed with javelin and shield, 
With Cupid combated the field. 

He shot—and in dismay I fled ; 

But finding all his arrows sped, 
Enraged at losing ev’ry dart, 

He hurled himself into my heart; 

And entering there, unnerved me quite, 
Nor has he ceased this inward fight. 
My shield aside I now may throw, 
For vain is every outward blow. 


The ode which next follows illus- 
trates most of the principles of Ana- 
ereon’s philosophy, and in the guise 
of a playful lyric, contains more of 


words with which the former termi- 
nates. The combat with Cupid is pret- 
tily described, but the conceit of the 
god when his arrows were exhausted, 
darting himself into the heart of Ana- 
creon, is rather far-fetched. On the 
whole, however, it is a graceful 
poem, and bears translation as well as 
most of those in the collection :— 
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true wisdom than is to be found in 
many a solemn and dogmatic page. 
But, alas! 


Inter nos sanctissima divitiarum 


Majestas. 


The golden age has given place to 
the age of gold, and the old bard 
would find but few disciples at the 
present day. We may even fancy him 
offering up prayers for a “ comfortable 
competence,” and, with the pious old 


On an Unenvious Lire. 


The wealth of Gyges, Sardian King, 
No envious care to me can bring, 


1 am not caught by glittering gold, 


lady, saying, “Lest, O Lord, thou 
shouldst not understand my meaning, 
I mean £400 a year in the three per 
cent. consols, payable quarterly.” 
Tempora mutantur—but the passage is 
too stale :— 
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Nor tyrants enviously behold; 

No care have I, unless to strew, 

My flowing beard with fragrant dew, 
And seldom aught employs my mind, 
Save roses on my brow to bind ; 

My thoughts are of the passing day, 
For who to-morrow’s doom can say ? 


Drink then, and sport, while time is thine, 


And fill to Bacchus, god of wine, 
Lest wan Disease, when least you think, 


May sternly say, “ Thou must not drink !” 


> 

Moore appears to me to have been 
singularly unsuccessful in translating 
the above ode. He has paraphrased 
it widely, and far from recompensing 
us for the infidelity of his version by 
any graces of poetry, he gives us less 
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of beauty than the simplest literal 
translation need possess. No part of 
his ode is good; but surely such lines 
as the following are quite unworthy of 
him :— 


“« To-day I'll haste to quaff my wine, 
As if to-morrow ne’er should shine ; 
But if to-morrow comes, why then— 


The whole concluding passage is, how- 
ever, though somewhat better poetry, 


I'll haste to quaff my wine again. 
Not to consider the absurdity of giving them as a translation of the couplet, 
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* And thus, while all our days are bright, 
Nor time has dimmed their bloomy light, 


equally unlike the original. It is as 


follows : 


Let us the festal hours beguile, 

With mantling cup and cordial smile, 

And shed from every bowl of wine, 

The richest drop on Bacchus’ shrine ! 

For death may come with brow unpleasant, 
May come when least we wish him present, 
And beckon to the sable shore, 

And grimly bid us, drink no more! 


The phrase, “ brow unpleasant,” is a very maukish one, and the force of the 


in the last line is lost. 


Here, for the present, I bid good. 
by to my compagnons de voyage. 
Whether these tritles shall ever meet 
any other eye than mine I know not ; 
neither do I know whether I shall at 
any time resume the task which I now 
suspend. It has been the amusement 
of many a pleasant hour. Many a 
joke has been cracked, many a bottle 
has been emptied in the little mountain 


BUST ot wives. 






lodge, since I began it. But all has 
not been sunshine. Amongst many 
dear and valued friends, the dearest, 
the most valued is no more. I am 
an old man, and life for me has 
*¢ fallen into the sear and yellow leaf ;” 
but, poor C——, hope indeed seemed 
to have many bright things in store 
for you. Alas!— 





Bené—placidéque quiescas 


Terraque securo sit super ossa levis! 
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Ussuer had presided sixteen years 
over the Irish church, in the full enjoy- 
ment of all that such a man could wish 
for—a wide field of usefulness, and 
the amplest opportunities for prosecut- 


ing his studies. But now the days of 


judgment began, and national cal unity 
involving at once the righteous and 
the guilty in its penal afflictions, was 
soon to put a period to his h: appiness. 
In 1640, he resolved upon a journey 
into England, intending (as usual) to 
return after a year or two to his native 
country. But Providence had other- 
wise determined. He found London, 
ina flame of civil commotion; and 
retired thence, as soon as possible, to 
seek an asylum in the quiet and loyalty 
of Oxford. Before he left London 
however, he made an effort to compose 
the differences between the presbyterian 
and episcopal parties, which, mixing 
in the disputes excited by tem; oral 
politics, hz ud exasperated the quarrel 
between the king and people with all 
the fury that accompanies religious 
dissensions. To the short parlia- 
ment assembled this year, he submitted 
his celebrated plan of a moderate 
Episcopacy, afterwards published by 
Dr. Bernard ; but the infatuated rash- 
ness of the king i in hastily dissolving a 
parliament which was his last chance 
for safety, extinguished, at a blow, 
that and all other projects for ac- 
commodating differences, and showed 
all men that, in the struggle which 
began from that moment, either the 
liberty of the subject or the privileges 
of the crown must be sacrificed, while 
it was more than probable that both 
would eventually be lost. 

Ussher was too wise and good to suffer 
the madness of his party to render him 
slack in defending what he believed to 
be the cause of righteousness; and 
(perceiving that episcopacy was every 
day more and more openly struck at 
by the popular leaders,) he began to 
bestir himself in its defence. This he 
could do with the more effect, because 
it was well known that his opinions 
upon the subject were much more 
moderate than were those of that body 
of divines, peculiarly obnoxious at the 
period we describe, whom Mr. Keble 
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has very properly distinguished from 
the elder school of Hooker and Whit- 
gift, and of whom Laud and Hamijond 
may be taken as the types. According 
to Ussher’s theory the difference be- 
tween priests and bishops lay not in 
what is technically called order, but in 
degree and jurisdiction ; and he conse- 
quently held that presbyters might 
validly, though not regularly, discharge 
the functions of bishop. The differ- 
ence between the two ranks, however, 
he conceived to be of apostolic origin ; 
andin defence of this opinion, drew up 
two tracts, which were inserted in a 
collection of pieces by Andrewes, 
Hooker, Brerewood, and others, pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1641. The first 
is “A discourse on the Origin of Bish- 
ops and Metropolitans”—in which he 
deduces their origin from the apostles, 
contending that the angels of the seven 
churches, in the book of Revelations 
were the bishops of the seven metro- 
politan cities of lesser Asia. To the 
further confirmation of this argument, 
the second tract is dedicated ; “ A Geo- 
graphical and Historical Disquisition on 
the Syrian or Proconsular Asia.” Nor 
was the archbishop’s zeal less in de- 
fending the royal prerogative. At 
this time, also, he drew up a paper 
upon “the power of the prince and 
the obedience of the subject,” the 
M.S. of which was not published until 
after the Restoration, when it was 
shown to Saunderson by Ussher’s 
=, James Tyrrel. Saunderson 
put a preface to it, in which he tells 
us the primate’s design was, to prove it 
* altogether unlawful for a subject to 
take up arms against his sovereign 
prince.” Ussher, however by no 
means thought that a subject was 
bound to render active obedience to 
the unlawful commands of the magis- 
trate, or that he might not, for in- 
stance, refuse to pay tribute illegally 
exacted. It would seem that, in ad- 
mitting this, the primate has admitted 
a principle utterly subversive of the 
doctrine of non-resistance ; for there 
is no maxim of politics more certain 
than this, that, if a man or society may 
lawfully defend their rights when at- 
tached, they may also lawfully take such 
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measures as are necessary to prevent a 
contemplated attack from proving irre- 
sistible, when made. It is upon no 
other ground that aggressive wars are 
justified by civilians. 

The king soon saw reason to repent 
his rashness, and lament that he had 
not sooner taken counsel of such ad- 
visers as Ussher, instead of listening 
to the mad suggestions of Laud and 
Strafford. When the long parliament 
began its ill-omened session, the storm, 
which had been so long collecting, 
burst upon those unhappy noblemen 
with such fury as makes us forget our 
indignation at their guilt in sorrow for 
their misfortunes. Strafford was the 
first victim. In accomplishing his ruin, 
private hatred and public policy com- 
bined to inflame the zeal of the popu- 
lar readers. His English enemies 
viewed him as an apostate; who had 
at once sprung into the possession of 
that power for which they were strug- 
gling in a tedious and doubtful conflict, 
by the profligate abandonment of his 
party and his principles. His arbi- 
trary administration in Ireland had 
raised up another host of personal foes, 
cowardly indeed, but not the less spite- 
ful or vindictive for their cowardice ; 
above all, his vigour and abilities were 
such as to make it felt that the parlia- 
mentary cause could not be in safety 
whilst he survived. This consideration 
made even those who still retained a 
love of justice in the House of Com- 
mons acquiesce in the unconstitutional 
measures which were adopted for his 
destruction. For them we can imagine 
some excuse; but the weak and dis- 
honourable conduct of the king admits 
of none. If Strafford was as guilty as 
his enemies alleged, it was indeed a 
guilt for which he stood responsible 
to the state, against the liberties of 
which he had conspired ; but there can 
be no doubt but that his most arbitrary 
acts were done to accomplish the 
known desires of his sovereign; and 
that, had his bold measures proved 
successful, he might have claimed from 
Charles the highest reward which a 
grateful master could bestow upon the 
fidelity of his servant. Strafford while 
he could serve the king was cherished 
and honoured by him, but when his 
hour of need came, he found how vain 
is the confidence which putteth trust in 
princes. Charles, however, could not 
bring himself to such baseness without 
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great reluctance and a long struggle 
with his better nature. To ease his 
scruples a conference with four distin- 
guished prelates was proposed—these 
were Ussher, Morton, Potter, and 
Williams. To these the king added 
Juxon the bishop of London—a name 
that should never be remembered with- 
out reverence by every lover of inte- 
grity and truth. Ussher received a 
summons to this conference as he was 
going into the pulpit at St. Paul’s 
church Covent Garden. He told the 
messenger, somewhat bluntly, that he 
was then on God’s business, but that, 
when he had done that, he would at- 
tend his majesty’s pleasure. Ussher, 
consequently, bore no part in the first 
conference. 

In the evening Ussher and his breth- 
ren were again in waiting, and the ques- 
tion being put, whether the king might 
in conscience pass the bill of attainder 
against Strafford? (for no one doubted 
he might pardon the earl)—they all, 
except Juxon, returned this answer— 
that the matter of fact and the matter of 
law were to be distinguished—that, as 
to the matter of law, he was to guide 
himself by the opinions of his judges ; 
but, if he deemed the matter of fact 
not proved, (of which he was compe- 
tent to form an opinion,) he could not 
in conscience pass the bill. In private, 
however, Williams went further ; and 
by a subtle distinction between the 
public and private capacity of the 
sovereign, persuaded the king that he 
might justly do that as a magistrate 
which would be mere injustice if done 
as a private citizen. Juxon was silent. 
It was known that he had told the king 
that, in no case whatever, could he be 
justified in breaking a promise which 
he might lawfully keep. It does not 
appear that, in the conference at 
which Ussher was present, any men- 
tion at all was made of the promise to 
Strafford. 

Be this as it may, the blame of per- 
suading the king to break his word was 
generally cast upon the bishops; and 
Ussher, in particular, was said to have 
been eminently zealous from a deep 
feeling of revenge for that unfortunate 
nobleman’s conduct towards him in 
Ireland. It is needless to say that 
nothing could be more groundless than 
this abominable calumny; though it 
continued for some time to find credit 
with weak persons, until it had the 
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misfortune to meet a patron in the 
notorious Dr. Peter Heylin. 

Parr has taken unnecessary pains to 
refute so foul a slander. He has pro- 
duced the evidence of two gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber to Charles I., 
(Colonel Legge and Mr. Kirke,) who 
remembered that, upon occasion of a 
false report of the primate’s death, the 
king, after expressing his sorrow for 
the loss of such a man, began to speak 
of the greatness and eminence of his 
virtues. Uponthis, some of the com- 
pany objected to the part which he was 
supposed to have taken in advising the 
sacrifice of Strafford. But Charles, 
with great passion, declared that the 
charge was utterly false ; “ For,” said 
he, “after the bill was passed, the 
archbishop came to me, with tears in 
his eyes, saying, ‘Oh, sir, what have 
you done? I fear that this act may 
prove a great trouble to your con- 
science, and pray God that your ma- 
jesty may never suffer by the signing 
of this bill.” Nay, Strafford himself, 
when his condemnation had been de- 
clared, chose Ussher as his spiritual ad- 
viser in preparing for the last extremity. 

Calamities now rose fast upon one 
another. Inthe same year with Straf- 
ford'’s execution, the Irish massacre 
began—a tragedy for which the annals 
of barbarism can scarcely furnish a 
parallel. Ussher, being happily in 
England, was secure from personal 
danger, but the storm fell heavily upon 
his possessions. All, indeed, that he 
had left in Ireland was lost, except 
his house in Drogheda (which town 
made a successful resistance against 
the rebels,) and his library. His 
friends succeeded in conveying his books 
safely into England. For the present 
he was left in such a state of destitu- 
tion, as to be compelled to sell his plate 
and jewels to procure the necessary 
means of subsistence. But his faith 
and resignation were riches of which 
no enemy could deprive him; nor was 
he long left to feel the trying pressure 
of indigence. The death of Dr. 
Potter left the see uf Carlisle vacant ; 
and the temporalities of that bishop- 
rick, impaired indeed by the quartering 
of the English and Scottish armies 
upon the border counties, were held by 
the primate, in commendam, until con- 
fiscated, with all other see lands, by 
the long parliament, upon the estab- 
lishment of presbyterianigm. 
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Foreign countries, too, were emu- 
lous to show their zeal for a scholar, 
whose works entitled him to be con- 
sidered as the common luminary of 
Europe. The university of Leyden 
offered him the place of honorary pro- 
fessor, with a larger salary than had 
ever before been attached to that 
office ; and Cardinal Richlieu tried to 
tempt him into France, by the offer of 
a pension, and the guarantee of liberty 
of conscience, This was not the first 
occasion which that great man had 
taken to express his sense of Ussher's 
merits. When the primate published 
his work, * De Primordiis Ecclesiarum 
Britannicarum,” the cardinal sent him 
a letter of congratulation, and a gold 
medal, with his own effigies stamped 
upon it. Ussher returned the compli- 
ment, with the present of some Irish 
grey-hounds—a gift that has been sup- 
posed to have implied a sly allusion to 
his eminence’s unclerical attachment to 
the pleasures of the chase. 

Theroyal standard was now hoisted, 
and the civil war, on both sides, begun 
in earnest. Ussher once more sought 
an asylum in Oxford, where he was 
lodged in the house of his friend Dr. 
Prideaux, bishop of Worcester.— 
During his residence in the university, 
the primate’s attention and concern 
were strongly excited by the anti- 
nomianism which he saw predominat- 
ing around him; and set himself se- 
dulously to correct that evil in the 
excellent discourses which he deli- 
vered at this time, and which have 
been fortunately preserved for the 
benefit of posterity. Seriousness, so- 
lidity, and clearness are the great 
characteristics of Ussher’s sermons, 
and they seem to have produced an 
effect proportioned to their merits. 
Oxford was now honoured with the 
presence of royalty, and presented the 
strange spectacle of a court, a camp, 
and a university united into one. It 
was during this interval that a memo- 
rable incident related by Lord Cla- 
rendon occurred. The grand charge 
by which the parliamentary leaders 
sought to prejudice the people against 
the king was that of a secret inclin- 
ation to popery; and there were some 
perhaps, even amongst his adherents 
at Oxford, who knew the queen's in- 
fluence over him so well, as almost to 
credit the accusation. In order, if 
possible, to remove this impression, 
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Charles, when just about to receive 
the consecrated elements at the hands 
of Ussher, rose up from his knees, 
and addressing himself to the primate, 
made a solemn protestation that his 
sole intention was to establish the 
Protestant religion as it stood in its 
beauty in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, without any connivance at 
popery. The declaration produced a 
strong impression at the time ; which, 
doubtless, would have been more last- 
ing, but for the unfortunate negocia- 
tions carried on in 1645 with the 
Irish traitors (with which Ussher was 
forced to comply in silence), and the 
discovery of the Duke of Ormond’s 
treaty with the same parties. 

In 1643, the celebrated Assembly 
of Divines was convened at West- 
minster, to settle a platform for the 
newly-reformed Church of England. 
The parliament were naturally anxious 
to render this body as respectable as 
possible ; and having secured the as- 
sistance of Ussher's two friends, Sel- 
den and Lightfoot, they proceeded to 
invite the primate also. But Ussher 
had chosen his side, and was resolved 
to stand or fall with his prince and 
his order. His refusal seems to have 
enraged the Commons; and an order 
was made to confiscate his library, de- 
posited, at the time, in Chelsea col- 
lege. But Selden, whose help was 
ever ready when the interests of 
learning were concerned, devised a 
means of averting this blow. A pur- 
chase was made, for a very small sum, 
in the name of Dr. Featly,—the only 
episcopalian who sat in the synod,— 
and the books, though not without 
suffering some base pillage, were thus 
secured for their original master. 

Among the many prodigies of this 
wonderful period, it was not the least 
that the intellectual activity of the 
learned in England, instead of being 
interrupted by the tumult of arms, 
seemed to be stimulated hy it to un- 
usual exertion. Never was the old 
proverb less true— 


‘Inter Martis strepitus, silent muse.” 


* Behold,” says Milton, “this vast 
city: a city of refuge—the mansion- 
house of liberty, encompassed and sur- 
rounded with God's protection ; the 
shop of war hath not there more anvils 


and hammers working, to fashion 
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out the plates and_ instruments 
of armed justice in defence of belea~ 
guered truth, than there be pens and 
heads there, sitting by their studious 
lamps, musing, searching, revolving 
new notions and ideas, wherewith to 
present us with their homage and 
fealty, the approaching reformation ; 
others, as fast, reading, trying all 
things, assenting to the force of reason 
and convincement.” Nor were the 
royalist party less distinguished for 
their literary zeal. It was in the 
midst of the distractions and perils of 
the eventful year 1644 that Ussher 
published his celebrated edition of 
“The Shorter Epistles of Ignatius.” 
The Greek text of Ignatius, hitherto 
known to the world, had been so in- 
terpolated and corrupted, that the 
most learned men in Europe seem to 
have arrived at the conclusion that 
these celebrated letters were the 
forgery of a later age. Ussher, how- 
ever, had the good fortune to disco. er 
two Latin MSS. of a version evidently 
made from an earlier and purer text, 
against which the most formidable ob- 
jections of their opponents could not be 
applied with equal force. These he now 
gave to the world; and his conjectures 
were afterwards strongly confirmed 
by the discovery, at Florence, by Isaac 
Vossius, of a Greek MS. of the very 
text from which Ussher’s Latin trans- 
lation had been. How far, however, 
the epistles, even in this purer form, 
may be considered as free from inter- 
polation, is a question that has been 
much agitated among critics. Nor 
have there been wanting distinguished 
writers who have maintained that the 
Florentine codex is altogether as un- 
worthy of credit, as the text which 
had previously been known to the 
public. Ussher had also prepared 
for the press a revisal of the epistle 
which goes under the name of the 
Apostle Barnabas, intending to annex 
it to those of Ignatius. But a fire 
which broke out at the printing-office 
consumed all the sheets, except a frag- 
ment of his premonition, which was 
atterwards published by Bishop Fell 
in 1685. 

But the primate’s literary leisure 
was soon interrupted. In the next 
year Oxford was threatened with siege 
by the parliamentary forces; and 
Ussher, with the king's permission, 
accompanied the Prince of Wales to 
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Bristol, from whence he crossed to 
Cardiff, held by his son-in-law, Sir 
Timothy Tyrrel, as governor for his 
majesty. No sooner was he again at 
rest, than he returned with fresh zeal 
to his studies, and applied himself, for 
more than half a year, to the compo- 
sition of his “ Chronological Annals.” 
But the unfortunate Battle of Naseby 
put the finishing blow to the royal 
cause. Whatever fragments of mili- 
tary means were scattered anywhere, 
were hastily collected to cover the 
route of the discomfited monarch ; 
and Ussher, deprived of the protection 
of the garrison, was compelled once 
more to seek anew asylum. In the 
midst of his perplexity, he received an 
invitation from Lady Stradling to re- 
pair to her castle of St. Donate’s, in Gla- 
morganshire, which he gladly accepted. 
Meanwhile, however, the wild moun- 
taineers of the district had formed them- 
selves into armed parties; pretending, 
indeed, a zeal for the king’s service, 
but with the real object of expelling 
the English from the principality. 
Ussher was unlucky enough to fall in 
with some of these marauding bar- 
barians. They pulled himself and his 
daughter from their horses, broke 
open their chests, and seized upon 
whatever they contained. The pri- 
mate’s books and papers, the witnesses 
and monuments of many a night of 
weary study, were soon scattered 
amongst a troop of ignorant savages. 
The timely arrival of some gentlemen 
of the county put a stop to this scene. 
Whatever of the baggage could be 
found upon the spot was hastily col- 
lected again, and the travellers were 
respectfully conducted to the house of 
Sir John Aubery. But Ussher was 
inconsolable. ‘I never,” says Parr, 
“saw him so much troubled in 
my life ; and those that were with 
him before myself said that he seemed 
not more sensibly concerned for all 
his losses in Ireland than for this; 
saying to his daughter, and those that 
endeavoured to comfort him,—‘ I 
know that it is God's hand, and I 
must endeavour to bear it patiently ; 
though I have too much human frailty 
not to be extremely concerned: for I 
am touched in a very tender place, 
and He has thought fit to take from 
me at once all that I have been ga- 
thering together above these twenty 
years, and which I intended to publish 
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for the advancement of learning and 
the good of the church.’” Things, 
however, were better than they seemed. 
The clergy and gentry of the neigh- 
bouring district exerted themselves so 
actively among the people to repair 
the loss, that within two or three 
months almost every thing was re- 
trieved, except some few books and 
MSS.—the most valuable of the latter 
being an account of the Waldenses, 
which he had intended to insert in his 
“History of the Succession of the 
Christian Churches.” 

Ussher, at length, reached St. Do- 
nate’s in safety. Here he found a 
good library: for both Sir Edward 
and Sir George Stradling had a taste 
for antiquity, and maintained a cor- 
respondence with Camden. Ussher 
found here several MSS., of which he 
made use for the correction and im- 
provement of his work upon the an- 
tiquities of the British churches. But 
his studies were again interrupted by 
a violent fit of sickness, ending in so 
copious a discharge of blood as brought 
him to the verge of the grave. Indeed 
a report was circulated of his death, 
and so generally believed, that Dr. 
Greaves, the Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy, drew up an inscription to 
be placed upon his monument. By 
slow degrees, however, he recovered 
his strength; and the affection of the 
neighbouring gentry was marked by 
the liberal presents which they made 
to him at this period of extreme dis- 
tress. 

After remaining in Wales about a 
year and a half, the threatening state 
of public affairs induced Ussher to 
meditate a flight to the continent of 
Europe. But upon applying for a 
passport to the lord admiral, the Earl 
Warwick, he met with a rude refusal. 
His old friend the Countess of Peter- 
borough, however, had not forgotten 
her champion, and now offered him 
an asylum in her family. This was a 
proposal not to be refused. Accord- 
ingly, in June, 1646, the primate ar- 
rived in London, and applied to the 
parliament for leave of residence. He 
was referred to a board of examiners 
at Westminster. When he came be- 
fore them it appeared that the chief 
prejudice against him was produced 
by a-suspicion that he had taken some 
share in advising the king to tolerate 
the Irish papists)s He would have 
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found some trouble in getting safely 

through the hands of this inquisitorial 

body, but for the exertions of Selden 

and some other of his friends, who 

still retained their seats in parliament. 

In consequence of their interference 

he was suffered to retire quietly to 

Lady Peterborough’s house at Rei- 

gate, and preach without obstruction, 

not only in her private chapel, but in 

the parish church also. Nay, the 

courtesy of the parliament went fur- 

ther. They ordered that Ussher 

should be allowed an annuity of £400 

per annum; which continued, at least, 

to the October of 1649. 

In 1647 Ussher was elected their 

preacher by the Honourable Society 

of Lincoln’s Inn. This post he re- 

tained for eight years, when the in- 

creasing infirmities of old age com- 

pelled him to resign it. Meanwhile, 

hisstudies were prosecuted as zealously 

as if he were in the full enjoyment of 
all his former prosperity. In 1647 he 
published his “ Appendix Ignatiana ;”’ 

and in the same year his “ Discourse 
upon the Baptismal Creed,” dedicated 
to his friend Gerard J. Vossius, who 
had also himself written a treatise on 
the same subject. ‘These were fol- 
lowed early next year by his “ Disser- 
tatio de Macedonium et Asianorum 
Anno Solari,” &c., remarkable for 
containing the first attempt made in 
Britain towards the construction of a 
true calendar. This unremitting de- 
votion to literature, amidst so many 
dangers and discouragements, forms a 
striking and noble feature in the pri- 
mate’s character. Nor is it to be 
accounted for by the supposition of 
any apathy, or want of interest in the 
stirring events of that age of revo- 
lution. On the contrary, we find 
him ever ready and willing to afford 
his assistance, whenever the slightest 
opportunity seemed to offer itself for 
doing any service to either church or 
state. Such an occasion appeared 
now to arise. The king, a prisoner 
in the Isle of Wight, was reduced to 
circumstances which left him almost at 
the mercy of his captors. Meanwhile, 
however, among his captors them- 
selves a long growing jealousy 
between the independents and pres- 
byterians had ripened into something 
like an open feud. The aim of the 
independents was clearly seen to be 
the establishment of a general toler- 
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ation for all religions; while the 
grand object of the presbyterian 
leaders in stirring up the war, now 
threatening so unexpected an issue, 
was to crush every thing that varied 
in the smallest degree from the exact 
outlines of the Genevan model. 
Things standing thus, the presbyterians 
concerted measures for carrying their 
object by a sort of coup d'etat, and 
closing the war at once by a treaty 
with the vanquished monarch ; who, 
they supposed, would be willing to 
accede to any terms which they might 
please to dictate. A parliamentary 
commission was accordingly sent down 
to Newport, to negociate with Charles 
about the abolition of episcopacy ; and 
the ablest divines of the party were 
engaged to represent the arguments 
for presbyterianism in the strongest 
possible form. At the same time, the 
king was allowed the assistance of 
Ussher and some other episcopal 
divines of known moderation. Ussher 
deemed this a favourable juncture to 
renew his proposal for establishing a 
moderate episcopacy. Availing him- 
self, as much as possible, of the ma- 
chinery ready to his hands, the pri- 
mate proposed to erect the rural deans 
into suffragan bishops, who should be 
each the standing president of a month- 
ly synod, composed of the beneficed 
clergy within each several district. 
Next in order above these, he pro- 
posed to place the diocesan synod, 
with the bishop of the diocese at its 
head ; and last of all, the provincial 
council, having the archbishop as mo- 
derator. Ordination was to be con- 
ferred by the bishop and his presby- 
tery; so that, the bishop taking a 
part, the episcopalians could not com- 
plain of informality ; nor, as the pres- 
bytery also assisted, could the presby- 
terians reasonably object. To this 
plan the king, after some finessing, 
ultimately agreed. The presbyterian 
clergy, too, were willing to take it; 
at least, as an instalment. But the 
lay-commissioners, who had set their 
hearts upon the confiscation of the 
bishops’ lands, and whose keen noses 
already scented a feast in which plun- 
der should be seasoned with sacrilege, 
threw obstacles in the way of a com- 
promise, and protracted the negoti- 
ations until the return of Cromwell, 
and the army’s clamour for justice to 
England against Charles: Stuart put 
M 
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an end to all hopes of an amicable ac- 
commodation. Ussher retired, after 
this ineffectual effort to serve his royal 
master, whose purifying trials had 
given him, in his hour of distress, a 
truer and more solid greatness than he 
ever wore in the sunshine of prosper- 
ity; nor did he see him again until he 
saw him upon the scaffold. The roof 
of Lady Peterborough’s house, at 
Charing-cross, commanded a view of 
the banquetting-house at Whitehall, 
in front of which the fatal tragedy was 
to be enacted. With much reluc- 
tance the primate was induced to go 
up upon the leads, and take a farewell 
look at his sovereign. He stood with 
some firmness, whilst the king ad- 
dressed the spectators, though unable 
to restrain his sighs and tears, and 
frequently raising his hands to heaven, 
alana! in earnest prayer. But 
me Charles laid aside his doublet, 
and the masqued executioners were 
~—e up his hair to make all ready 
or the axe, the old man’s spirit failed 
him. He trembled, grew suddenly 
pale, and would have fallen to the 
ound, had not his attendants hurried 
im away out of sight of the horrid 
spectacle. 

The remainder of Ussher’s life is 
little else but an enumeration of his 
literary works. Of these the principal 
were his “ Annals ;” the first part of 
which was published in 1650 ; the se- 
cond, in which they are brought down 
to the reign of Vespasian, in 1654. It 
was the primate’s design to have added 
a Chronicle of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
to the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, but he did not live to accomplish 
his project. Ancient chronology is a 
subject far too vast and perplexed for 
us to attempt to enter here upon any 
discussion of the principles upon 
which Ussher endeavoured to regulate 
it. But the general consent of scho- 
lars, at the present day, seems to de- 
cide against his preference of the 
Hebrew to the Septuagint scheme of 
numeration. But the primate’s hatred 
of the Septuagint’s text was deep and 
systematic; and his prejudices upon 
this subject caused him to be often 
claimed as an ally by a certain class of 
divines, with whom, in reality, he held 
few other points in common. The 
ey world was now agitated by 

the disputes occasioned by the “ Critica 
Sacra” of the celebrated Ludovicus 
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Capellus; in which he showed that 
the text followed by the ancient ver- 
sions was, in many respects, different 
from that of our present Masoretic 
recension of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and, in some, superior to it. The 
alarm which this occasioned to the 
Protestant continental churches is 
inconceivable. The immaculate purity 
of the Hebrew text had long been, 
literally, esteemed an article of faith 
among them; and, in giving up this, 
Capellus was said to have surrendered 
to the Romanists the very palladium 
of the Reformation. Amongst the 
most strenuous of the defenders of 
Protestant orthodoxy was Dr. Arnold 
Boate, a friend of Ussher’s; and 
when the war had raged for some time 
between him and Capellus, both sides 
made strong and pressing appeals to 
the Primate of Armagh, as confessedly 
the highest authority in Europe, to in- 
terpose his judgment. After much soli- 
citation, the judgment was at last given, 
in an elaborate and very able epistle to 
Capellus, dated in 1652. In this letter 
the primate seems to concede, though 
with many cautions and limitations, 
the main principles upon which Ca- 
pellus went ; but he argues vehemently 
against making any use of the Septu- 
agint as a source of various readings. 
The present Septuagint Ussher sup- 
posed to be the fabrication of some 
Jew in the reign of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, who had falsified and inter. 
polated the text at his pleasure. The 
original Septuagint, containing no 
more than the Pentateuch, was—ac- 
cording to his hypothesis—destroyed 
in the fire which consumed the Alex- 
andrian library. These notions he 
afterwards explained and defended 
more at large in a work published in 
1655, with this title—* De Graca 
Septuaginta Interpretum Versione 
Syntagma: cum Libri Esthere Edi- 
tione Origenica, et vetere Greca al- 
tera, &c. nune primum in lucem pro- 
ducta.” This work was animadverted 
on by Valesius, in an epistle to Ussher, 
subjoined to his annotations upon 
Eusebius. 

We have anticipated the course of 
events. 

In 1651, we learn from an oblique 
allusion in one of Ussher’s letters, that 
he had received another invitation into 
France, from the Queen-regent Anne 


of Austria; but this also he deemed 
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it prudent to decline. Something like 
a strong and settled government had 
now succeeded to the anarchy of the 
civil war. A general toleration in 
religious matters pervaded the policy 
of Cromwell; and, in the outset of 
his reign, he even showed some dis- 
position to court the episcopalians, 
until experience convinced him of 
their unconquerable devotion to the 
exiled king. Amongst other grand 
projects which the protector had con- 
ceived, not the least magnificent was 
one for the establishment of a kind 
of Protestant propaganda for the 
maintenance and diffusion of the 
essential principles of the Reform- 
ation, irrespective of the acciden- 
tal differences by which the several 
communities which adhere to it are 
divided from each other. Upon this 
design he requested a conference with 
Ussher ; and the archbishop, after 
some hesitation, thought it best to 
comply with his desire. Cromwell 
(who never attended to any one’s talk 
but his own) spent the whole time ina 
long rambling discourse, from which 
little definite information could be 
collected. However, he seems to 
have been well pleased with the pa- 
tience of his auditor, and promised 
him a lease for twenty-one years of 
part of the confiscated lands belonging 
to the see of Armagh. The grant, 
however, was never actually made: 
various delays and obstacles prevented 
Ussher from procuring it during his 
life, and when, after his death, his 
son-in-law applied for it, it was refused 
to him on the ground of what was 
called malignancy—i. e., attachment 
to the royal cause. 

But Cromwell's favour to the epis- 
copalians did not last long. The rest- 
less temper of the cavaliers, and the 
horrible plots for his assassination 
which every day was now bringing to 
light, soon led him to break all mea- 
sures with so desperate a party. His 
wrath fell heavily upon the priest- 
hood: and in 1665 an ordinance was 
issued, forbidding the episcopalian 
clergy to exercise their functions, or 
even teach children either in public or 
private. As the ejected ministers de- 
rived the little means of subsistence 
they still enjoyed principally from the 
offices they filled as chaplains or 
schoolmasters, this ordinance was 
little short of a general sentence of 
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starvation. Ussher, therefore, was 
applied to, as a person known to be in 
the protector’s favour, and requested 
to act as mediator in behalf of his op- 
pressed brethren. He did so; and 
Oliver gave him a verbal assurance 
that the ordinance was only issued in 
terrorem, and would not be enforced 
against any who were not found to be 
meddling in political matters. To 
make all sure, the primate, upon con- 
sideration, determined to call upon 
Cromwell once more, and get him to 
put his declaration into writing. He 
found the protector in the hands of a 
surgeon, who was dressing a boil uport 
his breast. “If this core (said he, 
meaning the root of the swelling) were 
once out, I should be quickly well.” 
“| fear,” said the primate, with more 
of the priest than of the courtier, 
*‘ the core lies deeper: there is a core 
at the heart that must be taken out, 
or else it will not be well.” « Ah!” 
said Cromwell, with a sigh, “ it is so 
indeed!” But when Ussher came to 
the object of his mission, he soon 
found that the protector had no in- 
clination to be tied up by a written 
promise; and finally had to leave 
Whitehall with abundance of civil 
speeches, but very little satisfaction. 
Upon this occasion he is said to have 
prophesied the speedy restoration of 
the exiled monarch, and that his own 
death would anticipate that event. It 
was not difficult for a sagacious ob- 
server to foresee that, upon the death 
of Oliver (then manifestly sinking), the 
mind of the whole nation would revert 
to its old rulers; though a man of 
seventy-four—as Ussher was—could 
scarcely hope to see so complicated a 
change finally completed. 

The primate, soon after this, ree 
tired to Reigate, where he seems to 
have been an object of respect and ad- 
miration to all who knew and loved 
piety or learning. The following 
curious extract is taken from the 
«* Autobiography of Richard Baxter” : 


“In this time of my abode at Lord 
Broghill’s (in 1655) fell out all the ac- 
quaintance [had with the most reverend, 
learned, and pious Primate of Ireland, 
Archbishop Ussher, then living at the 
Earl of Peterborough’s house in Mar- 
tin’s-lane. Sometimes he came to 
me, and oft I went to him. And Dr. 
Kendal, who had wrote pettishly against 
me about universal redemption, and 
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specification of saving grace, desired me 
° ° ‘ to meet him 
at Bishop Ussher’s lodgings, and refer 
the matter to him for our reconciliation 
and future silence; which I willingly 
did. And when the bishop had declared 
his judgment for that doctrine of uni- 
versal redemption which I asserted, and 
= that he was the man who had 

rought Bishop Davenant and Dr. 
Preston to it, he persuaded us (who 
were both willing) to silence for the 
time to come. In this time I opened to 
Bishop Ussher the motions of concord 
which I had made with the episcopal 
divines, and desired his judgment of 
my terms ; which were—l. That every 
pastor be the governor as well as 
teacher of his flock. 2. That, in those 
parishes that have more presbyters than 
one, that one be the stated president. 
3. That in every market town, or 
some such meet divisions, there be fre- 
quent assemblies of parochial pastors 
associated for concord and mutual assis- 
tance in their work; and that, in those 
meetings, one be the stated (not tem- 
porary) president. 4. That in every 
county or diocese there be every year, 
or half year, or quarter, an assembly 
of all the ministers of the county or 
diocese ; and that they also have their 
fixed president ; and that, in ordination, 
nothing be done without the president, 
nor in matters of common or public con- 
cernment. 5, That the coercive power, 
or sword, be meddled with by none but 
magistrates. To this purpose were my 
proposals ; which, he told me, might 
suffice for peace and unity among mode- 
rate men; but when he had offered the 
like to the king, intemperate men were 
displeased with him, on they were then 
rejected, but afterwards would have 
been accepted: and such success I was 
like to have. I had heard of his pre- 
dictions, that popery would again be 
restored in England for a short time, and 
then fall for ever. And, asking him of it, 
he pretended to me no prophetical reve- 
lation for it to himself, but only his 
en of the sense of the apocalypse. 

asked him also his judgment about 
the validity of presbyter’s ordination ; 
which he asserted: and told me, that 
the king asked him at the Isle of Wight 
where ever he found in antiquity that 
presbyters alone ordained any? and 
that he answered, I can show your ma- 
jesty more ; even where presbyters alone 
successively ordained bishops ; and in- 
stanced in Hierome’s words, Ep. ad 
evagrium, of pe of Alexan- 
dria chusing an making their own 
bishops, from the days of Mark till 
Heraclas and Dionysius. I asked him 
also whether the paper be his that is 
called—A Reduction of Episcopacy to 
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the form of Synodical Government ? which 
heowned. . . . . And of his own 
accord he told me confidently, that 
synods are not properly for govern- 
ment, but for agreement among the pas- 
tors; and a synod of bishops are not 
the governors of any one bishop there 
present.” —Bazter’s Life, Part IT, p. 
206. 


Ussher was now fast approaching 
the end of his pilgrimage, and seems 
to have felt some inward presentiment 
that his change was at hand. In his 
diary was found a note opposite to 
his birthday in 1655-6: “ Now aged 
seventy-five years: my days are full” 
—and then, in large letters, “ Resic- 
NATION.” On the 20th of March, in 
the same year, he was attacked by an 
acute pain in his chest and side, by 
which his strength was so much re- 
duced that nature could not rally her- 
self, and he saw clearly that death 
was come. He took a pathetic leave 
of Lady Peterborough, and spent what 
time remained in prayer. His last 
words were—“ O Lord, forgive me; 
especially my sins of omission!” With 
this supplication on his lips, he expired 
on March 21, 1655-6. May our last 
end be like his! 

His friends originally intended that 
Ussher’s remains should be buried at 
Reigate ; and Lady Peterborough, as 
the last act of a long and steady friend- 
ship, offered her family vault for the 
purpose. But Cromwell, who was 
not insensible to the honour which 
such a name as Ussher’s had conferred 
upon the British nation, and whose 
zeal for the glory of the nation was 
one of the redeeming points in his 
strangely constituted character, gave 
orders for a public funeral in West- 
minster Abbey. On the 17th of 
April, accordingly, the corpse was 
conveyed to London, and was met 
near the city by the most eminent 
persons in the metropolis. From 
Somerset House a vast concourse of 
people, and all the clergy of London, 
conducted the coffin to the Abbey ; 
where Dr. Bernard, the late primate’s 
chaplain, preached the funeral sermon, 
from these words—“ And Samuel 
died; and all Israel were gathered 
together, and lamented him, and buried 
him.” _ The burial service of the 
Church of England was then read, 
and the body deposited in St. Erasmus’ 
Chapel. 
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We do not design to attempt a 
formal character of Primate Ussher. 
Our narrative must have wholly failed 
of its purpose, if it have not sufficiently 
shown the temper and disposition of 
the man. We have seen him tried by 
prosperity and affliction—by evil re- 

ort and good report—and holding 
his integrity in both. Like all men, 
he had his faults. He had the habits 
of inactivity which studious seclusion 
are apt to engender: he had some 
constitutional timidity, which yet he 
knew how to overcome when his con- 
science bade him to be bold in his 
master’s service. His good-nature 
made him always avoid as much as 
possible any difference with his friends, 
and brought him sometimes too much 
under their influence. What few 
weaknesses he had were amiable weak- 
nesses ; and there are few characters 
that, on the whole, exhibit more awful 
and unsullied purity than that of 
Ussher. 


“Together with his great and vast 
learning,” says Burnet, ‘‘no man had 
a better soul and more apostolic mind. 
In his conversation he expressed the 
true simplicity of a Christian; for pas- 
sion, pride, self-will, or the love of the 
world, seemed not to be so much as in 
his nature; so that he had all the inno- 
cence of the dove inhim. He had a way 
of gaining people’s hearts, and of touch- 
ing their consciences, that looked like 
somewhat of the apostolic age revived. 
He spent much of his time in those two 
best exercises—secret prayer, and deal- 
ing with the conscience either in his 
sermons or private discourses ; and what 
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remained he dedicated to his studies, in 
which those many volumes that came 
from him showed a most amazing dili- 
gence and exactness, joined with great 
judgment: so that he was certainly one 
of the greatest and best men that the 
age, or perhaps the world, has pro- 
duced.” 


Neither shall we enter into any 
discussion of Ussher’s theological opi- 
nions. It is certain that he set out 
a Calvinist, though by no means what 
is called a high Calvinist. But it has 
been asserted, on very good authority, 
that his opinions were greatly modified, 
if not wholly changed, in his later 
years. This assertion has been denied, 
as positively as it was made, by Dr. 
Bernard, Ussher’s confidential friend 
and chaplain. Under these circums 
stances, we shall not presume to inter 
pose any judgment upon the matter. 
If any one feels disposed to investigate 
the validity of the charges which 
Heylin has made against the primate’s 
churchmanship—which certainly was 
not very high—he will find an able 
discussion of the subject in Parr’s 
Life, who has vindicated his patron’s 
character with honest zeal and cony 
siderable ability. 

For his learning, it was of that mas, 
sive sort at which men, oie viv Beora sies, 
are more inclined to stand aghast, 
than to emulate it ; and it is sufficient 
praise to say that it attracted the ad- 
miration not of Britain only, but of 
Europe, in an age of profounder 
learning than Europe has seen either 
before or since. 
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of Sleeping and Waking Neighbours. 


Tuer is always much to interest and 
amuse in driving through a country 
so thickly populated as this, even 
where the scenery cannot boast of 
much natural beauty, as is the case 
with many of the inland drives in 
this neighbourhood. The varied em- 
ployments of peasant life—the mingled 


poetry and imaginativeness, drollery 
and wit of the inhabitants—their pic- 
turesque dress, or undress if you please 
—their habits and manners, form a 
constant object of interest. 

We have just returned from a drive 
to Carrigaholt, a village six miles from 
this, where there is a fine old castle. 
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It is almost a village the whole way, 
so numerous are the habitations scat- 
tered over the surface of the country ; 
owing, doubtless, to the abundance of 
fuel and food—especially the former— 
in this region. The sea, with its 
supplies of fish, and the cliffs, with 
their savoury maritime plants and 
weeds, furnish forth to the poor 
man’s table most palatable additions 
to his vegetable fare:—and as for 
fuel, my eyes have often been re- 
joiced by the sight of huge sods of 
turf lying on the road, untouched 
and undisturbed—it being actually 
not worth the while of the passer-by 
tostop and pick them up. How often 
I have coveted such a symptom of 
abundance for our poor neighbours 
in other countries! their eager eyes 
would descry a long way off indeed so 
valuable a prize as a stray unclaimed 
sod of turf! 

The potato harvest is going on here 
now, and gives the country a most 
animated appearance. Every field is 
alive with people, and full of bustle— 
the whole population, old and young, 
men, women, children, and horses, in 
requisition. The men dig out the 
potatoes, which the old women and 
children busy themselves in gathering 
up into baskets. Stout damsels and 
active young housewifes are plying to 
and fro with these baskets on their 
heads or backs. At the end of the 
field stand the horses and cars drawn 
up on the road side ; the potatoes are 
tumbled out into the cars, and the 
women, lightened of their load, trip 
back again with their-empty baskets 
for a fresh burden. The work is 
generally on their own account ; it 
is their own harvest they are gathering 
in, and therefore it goes on more 
joyously and with more spirit and 
alacrity than if it were a task per- 
formed for hire. The whole family 
is employed, and every one is interested 
and busy. z 

We passed by a cottage before 
which three children en chemise were 
frolicking about with great glee ; their 
happiness apparently nowise diminished 
by the scantiness of their costume or 
the sharpness of the mountain breeze. 
It was, I suppose, washing-day, for a 
variety of small articles of apparel, 
some of them grievously tattered, 
were spread out to dry on a low 
wall near the door; and it was easy, 
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from the dimensions, to trace an owner- 
ship to the little merry urchins who 
seemed to get on so well unencumbered 
by the “ troublesome disguises that we 
wear.” 

Not far from this cottage a very 
large flock of geese were grazing in 
a field. There could not have been 
less than fifty of them, all as white 
assnow. The sight of such a number 
feeding together reminded me of the 
immense flocks one meets with in 
Germany, among the Hartz moun- 
tains and on the borders of the Black 
forest especially, attended by their 
vigilant guardians, some half-dozen 
sharp-looking, intelligent dogs, under 
the orders of the man who keeps the 
flock, 

The geese here are fine birds ; portly, 
broad-breasted, and seem to march 
about with more stately solemnity of 
gait than elsewhere. You must know 
I have a great respect for a goose, and 
always think it a grievous piece of de- 
traction to make this discreet, sapient- 
looking animal the emblem of folly as 
it is with us. The French are more 
well-judging in this matter ; for their 
equivalent to our complimentary ex- 
pression, “ What a goose you are |” is, 
* Quel dindon tu es!” and certainly a 
turkey, with its silly helpless ery, is 
more suited to the meaning than the 
maligned goose. The latter estimable 
bird is truly worthy of respect. What 
can be more exemplary, for instance, 
than his conjugal and paternal virtues, 
very rare among the feathered lords of 
the creation in general! How tenderly 
he assists his lady wife in the arduous 
duty of bringing up a large family of 
goslings!—how fiercely he hisses at 
every foe—undaunted by pig, dog, 
horse, or formidable man himself ; ex- 
tending his watchful guardianship long 
after the waddling brood have passed 
their yellow unfledged state, even to 
that gawky, intermediate, hobbledy- 
hoy age, so unbecoming in gosling or 
man. 

Our classical reminiscences ought to 
make us ashamed to asperse the cha- 
racter, and question the sagacity of the 
bird who saved the Capitol, and in 
whose honour the Romans of old kept 
an annual festival. Without, however, 
going so far back into the annals of 
antiquity to justify my regard for the 
goose tribe, I can adduce a modern in- 
stance to prove the attachment of 
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which this bird is capable; and I 
think you will say it is as touching an 
instance of fidelity as is on record of 
any animal. 

A young lad, whose family lived not 
far from ours, was in the habit of 
eoming home for the holidays to his 
father’scountry place. Like all school- 
boys, he took a concern in every thing 
that was going on; and on one occa- 
sion watched, with great interest, the 
a of a numerous family of gos- 

ings who had broken the shell a few 
weeks before his arrival. They were 
getting on most prosperously, and 
growing apace, when all at once a di- 
minution began to appear in their 
numbers. No disease had attacked 
them, and no vestige of the missing 
ones was ever found, whereby the 
manner of their death could be ascer- 
tained. The little paddock into which, 
every morning, they were turned out 
for the day, was well secured, so that 
they could not be stolen, and altogether 
their disappearance was very mysteri- 
ous. It went on, however, and night 
after night the parent birds marched 
up to the fowl-house, at the head of a 
sadly-diminished band of young ones. 

They were almost all gone before 
the cause of the loss was discovered, 
and it was the young schoolboy before- 
mentioned who at last found it out. 
After much diligent searching, he per- 
ceived that the paddock was burrowed 
all over with numerous holes, con- 
cealed by the long-tufted grass. In 
these holes rats lay in wait for the 
goslings as they passed, when they 
darted out upon their prey, and seiz- 
ing them by the leg, dragged them 
down into their subterranean retreats 
and devoured them. 

One evening an extraordinary phe- 
nomenon presented itself to the eyes of 
the old woman who was the presiding 
— of the poultry-yard. An un- 

ortunate gosling, maimed, crippled, 
and covered with patches of bloody 
rag came hobbling up after its mother. 
Like Lazarus, it was full of sores ; 
but unlike him, its wounds had been 
bound up and dressed by some friendly 
hand. That hand was the school- 
boy’s. He had arrived at the paddock 
just at the moment that the poor bird 
was struggling in the grasp of a huge 
rat. Being strong, onl nearly fledged, 
the gosling made a vigorous resistance ; 


but by the time the lad came to the 
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rescue, it had been bitten and wounded 
so severely, that it must soon have 
fallen a victim to its antagonist. The 
youth continued his care of the little 
animal until it recovered from the in- 
juries, dressing the wounds with skill 
and tenderness every day. During his 
long attendance on his patient, a friend- 
ship sprang up between them, and the 
gosling might be seen limping after 
him wherever he went. He departed 
for school, and on his return again, 
when the holidays came round, was 
joyfully recognised by his old acquain- 
tance, who testified its delight as evi- 
dently as a dog might have done, and 
attached itself to the young gentleman 
as before. 

Time passed on—the boy became a 
man, and the gosling a goose, but nei- 
ther of them outlived their regard for 
each other. The grateful bird desert- 
ed her feathered companions as soon 
as her friend visited his paternal home, 
and followed his steps at an humble 
distance, whenever it was possible to do 
so. He was of studious habits, and used 
to pass much of his time reading in a 
summer-house in the garden. Here the 
poor goose would take up her position 
under a laurel tree, near the alcove, 
waiting patiently for hours until her 
friend came out with his books, when 
she would settle herself contentedly to 
rest, quite satisfied and happy that he 
was near. The servants and work- 
people always knew whether their 
young master was to be found in the 
summer-house, by seeing if the goose 
were at her post under the laurel tree. 

How long this might have gone on 
is uncertain—geese are said to be long 
livers. You know the story of the 
old woman who was told they would live 
for a hundred years, and immediately 
went off and bought one, that she 
might ascertain whether it was true. 
In this case the longevity of our poor 
friend was not destined to be put to 
the test. The young man, her pro- 
tector, was seized with a dangerous 
illness, and for some time his life was 
despaired of. He recovered, however, 
and the first day he was taken out into 
the open air, missing his favourite in 
her accustomed haunts, he inquired 
after her. He received an evasive re- 
ply. Day after day passed on, and the 
faithful bird appeared not to greet as 
usual her benefactor. He insisted at 


last on knowing what had become of 
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her, and then the sad truth came 
out. 

The poor bird, it appeared, became 
restless and pining after he was taken 
ill, as though she knew something was 
wrong. Guided by some wonderful 
instinct, she made her way to his room, 
a corner of which she had occupied, 
in a basket, during the time he tended 
her wounds in his boyish days. The 

young man was raving wildly, his ma- 

lady being then at its height ; and the 
goose, hearing his well-known voice, 
crept under the bed and established 
herself there. She was soon discover- 
ed, and dragged out from her hiding- 
place. The servants and nurses sur- 
rounded her, and all agreed that the 
illness of their young master was en- 
tirely owing to the unfortunate bird. 
** There was something not good about 
her,” they whispered with wise faces, 
and shaking heads. ‘ Who ever heard 
of a beast attaching herself that way 
to any Christian? and how could luck 
or grace come of it? Yes, it was 
surely ‘unlucky;’ and without the 
goose was killed at once, the master 
would never recover—all the doctors 
in Ireland couldn’t save him.” 

And so they seized the poor bird, 
and dragging her away from the un- 
conscious object of her love, sacrificed 
the faithful creature to their absurd 
and cruel superstition. 

I can fancy the feelings of the young 
man, when he heard the fate of his fa- 
vourite. Affection, even that of a poor 
dumb animal, is so precious a thing, a 
treasure that neither gold nor silver 
can purchase or win, even in this mer- 
cenary world, that the loss of any por- 
tion of it is irreparable. It is this 
consideration that causes so keen a 
pang, when but an ordinary acquain- 
tance is taken from us. We have lost 
so much regard—so much sympathy— 
so much interest in our concerns. 
Perhaps, too, he who is gone was one 
we knew for a length of time, and 
though no very great object of interest 
in himself, was mixed up with old 
scenes and recollections, and by-gone 
hopes and fears—his eyes may have 
been familiar with beloved forms now 
shrouded for ever from our view—he 
may have conversed with those, whose 
voices are long since silent in the grave. 
There is something about a person who 
has‘known our past circumstances, joys, 
and sorrows—who has been acquainted 
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with those we love, that a new friend 
can never possess in our eyes. We 
may love the latter far more, but still 
we cannot say to him as to the other: 
* Do you remember such and such an 
old time—or such a dear friend ?” 
Ah! there is a spell in those words : 
«Do you remember?” The most in- 
different acquaintance to whom we can 
say them, be he rich or poor, hus an 
interest unspeakably tender in our eyes, 
and when he is gone, we feel that a 
link is lost and broken in the chain 
that binds us to the past. 

But a truce to this moralizing—~ 
with a goose, too, for my text! 

The custom among the women here 
of wearing a white or coloured hand- 
kerchief thrown over the head, has a 
very pretty effect: a pair of bright 
blue or black eyes glancing from be- 
neath its folds, lose nothing by so 
graceful a drapery. We saw ayoung 
mother, with her infant in her arms, 
standing at a cottage door, the inno- 
cent expression of whose fresh, youth- 
ful countenance reminded me of Ra- 
phael’s lovely Madonna di San Sisto. 

Farther on, I could not but smile at 
an amusing example of the natural 
instincts of the female breast breaking 
out; the dawning feeling of maternity 
displaying itself in rather an unusual 
way. A child of ten years old was 
seated on a wall by the roadside. In 
her lap she held a tall brown sod of 
turf with an old rag tied round 
it, petticoat ;fashion; and she was 
pressing the unsightly effigy to her 
bosom, gazing at it and nursing it 
with all the fondness of a mother. 

But here we are, arrived within 
sight of the interesting old castle of 
Carrigaholt, near which the present 
proprietor has erected a tasteful mo- 
dern dwelling-house, and made several 
improvements which in a short time 
will embellish considerably the whole 
scene. I must, before proceeding fur- 
ther, pause here, and give you some 
account of the castle. You shall have 
it in an extract from the ‘“ Statistical 
Account of Ireland,” which contains 
many interesting particulars of this 
neighbourhood. 


* Carrigaholt castle (or Carrick na 
Oultagh, the Ulster man’s rock) is said 
to have been built by an adventurer 
from the county Down, from which 
circumstance its name is derived. This 
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castle, and the whole peninsula of 
‘ Western Corkavaskin,’ now called 
‘the West,’ was once the property of a 
branch of the ancient family of Mac 
Mahon, which claims its descent from 
Mahon, the elder brother of Brien 
Boiromhe, the great king of Ireland. 

“The last proprietor of this castle 
and the adjoining estate of the Mac 
Mahon family was Teig Keigh, who 
lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
His sister Una had been married to 
Edward Fitz-Maurice, the tenth Lord 
of Kerry, who died in 1543, leaving 
issue by Una Mac Mahon—four sons 
and five daughters. The daughter of 
Teig Keigh (the one-eyed lord, as he 
was called) married Maurice the second 
son of Patrick Fitz-Thomas Fitz-Mau- 
rice, Lord of Lixnaw, an obstinate 
rebel, who hearing of the arrival of the 
English army under Sir George Carew, 
at Carrigafoyle, from Kilrush, on the 
28th July, 1600, demolished his castle 
of Beaulieu, and died of grief. Thus 
connected in the neighbouring county 
of Kerry, the unfortunate Teig became 
deeply implicated in the rebellion 
against Queen Elizabeth; and spending 
most of his time in arms with the rebel 
army on the other side of the river, 
left his wife and unmarried daughter 
in the castle of Carrigaholt. 

* Some outrages having been com- 
mitted by Mac Mahon on persons who 
had been sent into West Corkavaskin 
to collect certain chief-rents, or taxes 
due to the crown, a complaint was made 
to the celebrated Earl of Thomond, 
who sent his brother, Henry O’Brien, 
of Trummera castle, to remonstrate 
with his relative Mac Mahon on the 
impropriety of such conduct, not know- 
ing that the unfortunate chieftain 
waited only for an opportunity to break 
out into rebellion. 

** O’Brien arrived at the castle of 
Carrigaholt in the absence of the pro- 
prietor, who was with his friends in 
Kerry, making arrangements for their 
intended operations. During a stay of 
three weeks here, an attachment was 
formed between this young gentleman 
and the beautiful daughter of Mac Ma- 
hon ; who, knowing her father’s savage 
disposition and rooted hostility to the 
Thomond family, not only despaired of 
obtaining his consent to an union with 
O’Brien, but even dreaded he would 
assassinate him on his return. The 
young loyer sometimes spent his morn- 
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ings in the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of the chase ; and it was agreed on be- 
tween him and his mistress, that in case 
the lord of the castle should return in 
his absence, and manifest a spirit of 
hostility towards him, a black hand- 
kerchief should be hoisted by the lady 
on the flag-staff, on the western pin- 
nacle of the castle. 

“The castle of Carrigaholt was 
then, and is still, enclosed by a court- 
yard, secured by high walls on one side, 
and the cliffs and bay on the other, 
from which to the white strand on the 
Moyarta side of the creek, there is a 
passage of considerable depth for se- 
veral hundred yards. Returning from 
the chase one evening, O’Brien was so 
absorbed in thought, that he neglected 
as usual to look towards the top of the 
castle, till the closing of the great gate 
behind him, and the shout of the guard 
approaching to seize him interrupted 
his reverie, and directed his eyes to the 
black flag which waved in melancholy 
undulation from the top of the castle. 
His followers, except one, were in- 
stantly secured, when, to the astonish- 
ment of Mac Mahon, the intrepid 
O’Brien and his faithful servant plunged 
their horses into the foaming tide from 
the black rock near the castle, and 
under a heavy fire from the assassins, 
arrived safely on the white strand of 
Moyarta. 

In the meantime a detachment of 
Mace Mahon’s men had hurried round to 
a narrow pass through a cliff, between 
the white strand and the road to Kil- 
rush, and firing on the devoted fugi- 
tives killed O’Brien’s servant, and 
wounded himself severely in one of his 
hands. He made his escape, however ; 
and his noble father sent him to Queen 
Elizabeth’s court, with his arm in a 
sling, and an account of the unparal- 
leled ingratitude and treachery of his 
savage relative. The queen instantly, 
without hesitation, declared Mac Ma- 
hon an outlaw, and made a grant of 
his entire eState to the injured O’Brien 
who returned to subdue him and take 
possession of it. 

** The work was, however, done be- 
fore his arrival; for we find in Sir 
George Carew’s Pacata Hibernia, p. 
240, that ‘ Tirloch, son of Teig Keugh 
Mac Mahon of Thomond, slew his 
father while the castle of Dunboy was 
besieged ;’ and the historian adds, 
that ‘the queen gave his lands to the 
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Earl of Thomond’s brother.’ As the 
wretched Tirlough fled to Spain in 
the month of December 1601, no ob- 
stacle remained to O’Brien’s entering 
nny on the fortified estate of 

est Corkavaskin ; and his triumphant 
return was crowned by an union with 
the fair and faithful object of his 
wishes.” 

In more modern times we learn from 
the same authority, Carrigaholt castle 
was the residence of the unfortunate 
Viscount Clare; from him it passed 
into the possession of the Burton 
family, its present owners. The gar- 
den wall and piers of the court yard. 
built of red brick long before the revo- 
lution, are still standing. The sea, 
which now dashes up against the walls 
of the castle, has encroached consider- 
ably. Indeed in former days there was 
a fine expanse of level lawn between 
the sea and the castle, on which Lord 
Clare used to exercise his celebrated 
regiment of cavalry. ‘ His ghost and 
those of his brave yellow dragoons are 
still said to traverse ‘the West’ in the 
winter nights, and plunge at the dawn- 
ing of day into the surge that foams 
round the ruins of Carrigaholt.” 

We are told, with respect to this 
castle, that “when the Earls of Tho- 
mond wrote to their noble relatives 
here, they sometimes directed their 
letters to ‘ Carrigaholt, near Spain ;’ 
alluding to the facility and frequency of 
intercourse between this place and the 
continent of Europe.” 


To return to our drive. 

On the brow of the hill descending 
into the village" of Carrigaholt, is a 
lonely little burial-ground on the left 
of the road. You come suddenly upon 
it, and there is something very striking 
in its curious isolated position. As we 
passed by, a flood of yellow sun-light 
rested full on the square slabs placed 
over these humble graves, gilding the 
cold gray stone, and diffusing a cheer- 
ful radiance over the little burying- 
place. 

The view from this spot was at 
that moment lovely. The brilliant 
sunshine ; the beautiful clear sky over- 
head flecked with masses of snow- 
white cloud ; the expanse of the Shan- 
non lying outstretched like a lake, calm 
as a mirror, and of the most intense 
and lovely blue; Carrigaholt castle 
on & promontory extending into the 
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river, its image reflected down deep in 
the clear waters; the mountains be- 
hind, and another more distant range 
rearing their heads, dim, shadowy, and 
cloud-like, To the right was the vil- 
lage lying below in the valley, and 
along the water’s edge; and there 
were the boats, each with its cargo of 
turf piled high on the deck, drawn 
up, and waiting for the tide. 

The colouring of the picture added 
beauty to its varied features. The 
deep brown hue of the soil, glowing 
and rich with the mellow tints of the 
golden sun-light, contrasted finely with 
the tender azure of sky and river, and 
the pale outline of the silver moon 
just appearing faintly overhead. In 
the foreground was an animated scene, 
Three young girls, two of them with 
white kerchiefs thrown over their 
heads, the other wearing a scarlet 
gown and blue petticoat, and forming 
altogether a most picturesque group, 
stood on a high bank on the road-side, 
near some turf-ricks. They were all 
actively employed in throwing the sods 
into cars, which, when filled, were 
drawn down the hill to the boats lying 
below. The cars rattling up an 
down the hill, their horses urged on 
by the men and boys who were guiding 
them; the zeal of the maidens in 
flinging in the brown sods; a large 
rough dog, with bright eyes and pointed 
watchful ears, keeping guard over his 
master’s ragged coat, as if it were so 
much precious treasure ; some shaggy 
goats lying about, and cows browsing 
in a green field hard by, completed 
the scene, 

The quiet peaceful character of this 
picture, and the tranquil water, with 
its unruffled blue and long rays of 
light sleeping on the surface, was a 
strong contrast to the troubled sea 
that greeted our view when we re- 
turned to Kilkee. A breeze had 
sprung up while we were on our way 
home from Carrigaholt; the sullen 
roar of the ocean reached our ears 
even before we entered the village, 
and when we gained the eminence 
overlooking the bay, there it was 
foaming and boiling over the rocks, 
and sending up bursts of snowy spray 
a true emblem, indeed, of “ unrest.” 

Friday.—-There is nothing that 
misleads a stranger so much as the ap- 
pearance of utter naiveté under which 


an Irish peasant veils the deep shrewd- 
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ness and cunning of his character. It 
is enough to deceive even those who 
understand him well; the guileless 
innocence of his manner almost wear- 
ing at times the guise of imbecility. 

Paddy generally knows pretty well, 
however, what he is about: there is a 
method in his simplicity. It is of the 
same sort as that of a lady who was 
sitting for a likeness to a painter of 
our acquaintance. The face and figure 
of the picture were finished, and she 
released from further attendance. To 
the surprise of the artist, whose an- 
nouncement that their captivity was 
ended, was usually taken advantage of 
gladly by his patients, or perhaps I 
should say, im-patients, to his surprise, 
however, the lady presented herself 
next day in his atelier, and quietly took 
her accustomed seat before him. He 
was about to explain matters, when 
she anticipated him by exclaiming, 

** Oh, I know what you would say ; 
you have done with me; you told me 
so last evening. Iam come to-day to 
sit for the sky.” 

“ The sky, madam? I can do that 
without giving you the trouble,” said 
the painter, drily. 

“Perhaps you can, sir,” was the 
reply ; ‘the point is, whether you 
will, I know you have a number of 
pictures in hands, and for that reason, 
as I want mine without delay, I shall, 
if you please, come every morning 
and sit for the sky until it is finished.” 

Another equally sagacious lady went 
to the same artist, and told him that 
she wished to have her picture done, 
and intended to be painted in a black 
velvet dress. 

**] have sent for the milliner,” she 
said, “and it shall be made up at 
once.” 

‘I can give you one easily,” an- 
swered the painter, holding up his 
brush; “there is not the least occa- 
sion for you to purchase a gown on 
purpose.” 

Hush!” exclaimed the lady, “ don’t 
let my husband know that. I want a 
velvet dress above all things, and un- 
less he thinks it necessary for the por- 
trait, I shall never be able to persuade 
him to get me one.” 

Besides their affected naiveté, which 
makes it difficult to deal with the lower 
orders of Irish, there is another 
grievous obstacle in the path of those 
desirous of improving their condition. 


This is their own indifference to every 
thing calculated to increase their com- 
fort. Of comfort, indeed, or neatness, 
they have no idea; and their indolent, 
improvident, easy, contented, pleasure- 
loving dispositions, cause them to set 
no value on any improvement that puts 
them out of their way, or gives them 
any trouble. 

A clergyman in a_ neighbouring 
county to this, offered a receipt in full 
to all his parishioners whose tithes 
amounted to but eight shillings, on 
the condition that they should white- 
wash their houses. The cost of this 
white-washing would have been about 
sixpence, and yet, but one man availed 
himself of the offer! They all paid 
the whole debt in preference, and this, 
doubtless, more from indolence than 
any other cause. 

Sir J » who applied himself with 
great zeal to the improvement of his 
tenantry, and their abodes, and who 
finally, notwithstanding all difficulties, 
succeeded in making them comfortable 
and orderly in spite of themselves, 
had his patience often sorely tried in 
the beginning. 

One morning he was out riding 
over his estates, when his attention 
was attracted by a thick smoke in the 
distance. It was in the direction of a 
row of cottages which he had just 
finished re-building and putting into 
order. His first impression was, that 
one of these must be on fire, and put- 
ting spurs to his horse, he rode for- 
ward towards the place in some alarm. 
When the gentleman reached the cot- 
tages, he beheld a dense volume of 
smoke rolling slowly from out of the 
open door of one of them ; at a little 
distance was its owner, quietly seated 
on a large stone, his arms folded, and 
apparently looking on at his smoking 
domicile with considerable satisfaction. 

** What is the matter here?” cried 
the landlord. 

* Nothing in life, please your ho- 
nour; nothing at all the matter or 
out of the way. You see they went 
and whitened the house upon me, sir, 
inside and out: and what with the 
light, and the whiteness, and being 
always used since we were born to the 
place being black, we were nigh dis- 
tracted. The eyes were sore and 
burnt out of us with looking round 
about at them staring walls. They'll 
be nice and black and wholesome new, 
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your honour. I've lighted a heap of 
straw and potato stalks inside, and 
when the smoke clears away by-and- 
by, “twill do a body's heart good to 
see the fine colour that it will leave 
behind it.” 

Monday night.—I have just been 
enjoying a delightful half hour at the 
open window ; watching the silver 
moonshine trembling on the waves, or 
falling in brilliant patches on the smooth 
sands, interrupted here and there by 
the dark shadow of some projecting 
rock or building. 

How thrilling are the sensations this 
solemn midnight hour inspires! the 
deep, mysterious silence ; the breath- 
less repose that seems to pervade even 
inanimate objects, as though they too 
slept and took their rest ; that lovely 
moon, and those bright stars that look 
down with their thousand eyes upon 
the silent world; and above all, the 
deep, solemn, majestic booming of the 
ever-sounding sea! How sublime at 
this holy hour, when all is hushed, 
save its own hoarse voice, is that cease- 
less music! How it soothes, while it 
awes the listening ear! No; there is 
nothing to compare with this most 
thrilling sound ; not even that so often 
likened to it—the mighty swell that 
rushes through the forest: and to sit 
at such a time as this, and listen to its 
distant measured roar; to feel the 
pure and fragrant breath of night 
upon your brow, brings over the full 
heart a gush of feeling such as no 
words can tell, and which can vent 
itself alone in the fervent adoration 
that rises from creation to creation’s 
God. 

There is something very touching 
in looking round upon a sleeping town 
or village; all the busy pursuits, cares, 
pleasures, joys, sorrows, hopes, fears, 
and anxieties of its teeming inhabit- 
ants hushed and suspended in a com- 
mon repose. The silent helplessness 
of sleep commends itself peculiarly 
to our softer feelings, the heart seems 
to melt towards our unconscious fel- 
low-beings, sunk in slumber. We 
feel instinctively impelled to pray for 
them ; their delensslons condition is a 
mute appeal to us to seek on their be- 
half that protection which they cannot 
then ask for themselves ; the guardian- 
ship of His watchful eye who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps. 

A few hours since, the little court. 
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yard before yonder house, whose roof 
is silyered by the moonshine, while 
the dark shadow of its walls falls sharp 
and clear across the road; a few 
hours since, that little enclosure pre- 
sented a busy scene. It rang with the 
merry voices of children at play; a 
lovely group, whose gambols it was a 
luxury to watch—their graceful 
movements, their artless sports, the 
bounding glee of that happy age when 
existence is a pleasure, their delighted 
shrieks as they pursued each other 
round the enclosure! On that jutting 
angle of the wall where a mocnbeam 
now rests, sat enthroned a sweet fairy- 
like little thing, the youngest and the 
queen of the party, her long golden 
hair flowing unconfined over her dim- 
pled shoulders. How gracefully she 
tossed her pretty head! and with 
what mimic pride she received the 
offerings of her subjects ; shells, peb- 
bles, and fragrant sea-weed ; until at 
last, forgetting her dignity, the merry 
Queen bounded off the wall to join her 
brothers and sisters, and dance with 
them hand in hand. A gladsome 
ring! a wreath of lovely living buds! 
Now all isstill ; those joyous voices 
hushed. Each bright young blossom 
lies folded in repose; the beautiful 
repose of childhood—God bless them! 
In the house beyond this, a light is 
still burning ; its solitary ray, when 
all around is shrouded in darkness, 
tells a tale of suffering. Within that 
chamber a child lies ill, and by that 
pale light, a young mother watches 
with anxious heart the fevered toss- 
ings of her darling. Amid the soli- 
tary hours of night she is not alone, 
although her friends dare not approach 
her, because the complaint is an infec. 
tious one, and they dread it for their 
own children; and her husband is 
away, gone to remove the other mem- 
bers of his family from contagion. 
She is not alone, that young mother, 
in her vigil; for she is cheered and 
comforted by His divine presence, in 
whom her trust is firmly placed. She 
knows that without him, not even a 
sparrow falleth to the ground, and 
that sickness could not have visited 
her roof had he not willed it so. It 
is this conviction that causes her to 
bear so cheerfully, and without a mur- 
mur, a trial of no ordinary degree. 
To enjoy the society of relatives 
from whom she had heen long sepa~ 
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rated, and explore with them the 
ocean scenery of this place, which she 
much desired to view ; such were the 
pleasant anticipations with which the 
lonely watcher at yon sick couch 
visited Kilkee. Her happy projects 
were soon disturbed, but not so her 
patience or sweet temper. Day after 
day she sees us depart on some excur- 
sion or exploring party of which she 
would so gladly have formed one; 
and her pale face as she stands at her 
window, watching our busy prepara- 
tions, wears a cheerful smile, and she 
waves her hand gaily as though she 
were suffering no privation or anxiety 
in that dark close room. And then 
in the evening, when perhaps she has 
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stolen forth for half an hour, to catch 
a breath of fresh sea-air on the cliffs, 
who would think to see her contented 
beaming countenance, as she hurries 
by a social party of her friends, chat- 
ting together, and enjoying each others 
society ? who would think how painful 
must be the quarantine that condemns 
her thus, surrounded by those she 
loves, to pursue her solitary way ? 
This beautiful example of the really 
practical value of religion; of its 
power to.,impart serenity and cheer- 
fulness under disappointment, is de- 
lightful to witness. But it is getting 
late, and I must pause in my disserta- 
tions on our neighbours. Good night, 
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Excursion to the Natural Bridges at Ross—Drive in the Rain—Cabins roofed with 
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before you eat—Ursuline Convent in Cork—The Nun’s Grave—History of Sister 


Agatha. 


We have just returned from an expe- 
dition to see the natural bridges at 
Ross, twelve miles from hence. And 
now, having exchanged damp shoes 
and garments for comfortable dry 
ones—restored numbed fingers to their 
wonted activity before a delightfully 
bright blazing turf fire, that most 
cheerful and gladdening sight to 
chilled and weary travellers ;—the 
débris of our substantial tea having 
been cleared away, where, in addition 
to “ the cup that cheers but not inebri- 
ates,” sundry piles of toast, bread and 
butter, eggs, hot cake, &c., suffered 
considerable depredation from appetites 
brought all the way from the bridges of 
Ross, twelve miles, on an open jaunting- 
car, through the keen sea air—all this 
being done and dispatched, I am going 
to give you some account of our day’s 
proceedings ; and while you sit in your 
snug arm chair, with your feet on the 
fender, you will read how we were 
blown about and buffetted, fatigued 
and frozen, drenched and dried again, 
in search of the picturesque. 

With regard to the weather, we 
were purchasers with notice; for 
the morning was cloudy and un- 
promising. Now and then heavy 
showers came down, but after these 


the sun shone out so beautifully, and 
the sky looked so blue and smiling ; it 
seemed as though both had agreed to 
look their brightest for joy that the 
lowering clouds had passed away. 
When people are anxious to believe a 
thing, it is astonishing how easily they 
allow themselves to be convinced, and 
how accommodating their reason be- 
comes when their inclinations are in the 
scale. In one of these bright mo- 
ments we persuaded ourselves that the 
dark clouds had finally departed, and 
the weather cleared up for the day; 
and our jaunting-cars were ordered 
out accordingly. 

We had not gone upwards of a mile 
when down came the rain, thick and 
heavy—and the wind began to blow a 
gale. The question was now whether 
we should proceed or not. There was 
not a peep of hope-inspiring’ blue to be 
seen overhead in any direction—the 
clouds gathered in dark and threaten- 
ing masses—and the day seemed to 
have made up its mind to be decidedly 
bad. On the other hand, we were all 
comfortably established in our jaunt- 
ing-cars, each with a pleasant compa- 
nion; the aprons were buttoned tight 
over us, and we were furnished 
with enough of cloaks, hoods, umbrellas, 
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waterproofs, and India rubbers, to bid 
defiance to any thing in the shape of 
weather. The place, too, that we 
were going to see: the wild rocks and 
splendid ocean would look to peculiar 
advantage on a boisterous day like 
this ; so, all things considered, we re- 
solved to persevere in our a : 
the umbrellas were unfurled, and on 
we went. 

The road, as you may suppose, 
looked dreary enough, though our 
view of it and of the surrounding 
prospect, was somewhat limited, being 
chiefly confined to glimpses obtained 
between the dripping points of our 
umbrellas. Despite the rain I never 
enjoyed a drive more completely. 
There is a charm in the companion- 
ship of a mind congenial with our 
own, in the interchange of opinions 
and feelings between those who can 
understand and sympathise with each 
other, that surpasses almost every other 
enjoyment. It is a rare pleasure— 
every day we may behold interesting 
scenery, peruse a pleasant book, or be 
regaled with music or poetry; but 
how seldom do we meet with a really 
congenial companion! one with whom 
we may venture beyond the ordinary 
common-place topics of daily life, to 
whom we can express our real senti- 
ments and feelings, with the delightful 
consciousness of their being responded 
to and understood. 

Well, says Gethe—“ Die Welt ist 
so leer, wenn man nur Berge, Fliisse, 
und Stadte darin denkt ; aber hie und 
da jemand zu wissen der mit uns iiber- 
einstimmt, mit dem wir auch still- 
schweigend fortleben, das macht uns 
dieses Erdenrund erst zu einen be- 
wohnten Garten.” ‘“ The world isa 
desert, if we think but of its moun- 
tains, its rivers, and its towns ; but to 
know, here and there, some one who 
agrees with us, with whom we live on 
even in still and silent sympathy—that 
alone makes this earth to us an inha- 
bited garden.” Yes—itis a rare plea- 
sure, and the more keen and exquisite 
is in consequence the enjoyment. 

My companion and I were so agree- 
ably engrossed in our conversation, 
that we forgot to take an occasional 
peep beyond the umbrellas, until 
roused by an exclamation from one of 
the party. On looking out we found 
ourselves approaching a cluster of ca- 


bins, the roofs of which presented an 
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extraordinary appearance. They glis- 
tened as though the whole thatch were 
overlaid with silver. Had the sun 
been shining at the moment, instead of 
the rain pouring down, the effect 
would really have been dazzling. 

“¢ Well!” said one of our fellow-tra- 
vellers, “if we were to judge by what 
we see, we might go back and report 
that they roof their cabins with silver 
in this country. I suppose when we 
get nearer, we shall find out what it 
means.” 

The mystery was cleared up as soon 
as we reached the cabins. They were 
all covered with fish, laid out to cure 
for winter use, on the tops of the 
houses. These fish were each slit in 
two, and the silvery scaly side being 
uppermost, caused the glistening ap- 
pearance that puzzled us at a little 
distance. Farther on was a cabin 
where the fish had been turned, and the 
insides, which were of a reddish brown 
colour, were presented to view. This 
sort of roofing, though not so curious 
as the other, had nevertheless a very 
picturesque effect. 

By the time we reached Ross, the 
rain had considerably abated ; we alit 
from our jaunting-cars, and disencum- 
bering ourselves of some of our mul- 
titudinous cloaks, set off to see the 
bridges. A procession of ragged boys 
and girls, with a man who volunteered 
his services as guide, followed us from 
the village. We stumbled and floun- 
dered our way through some boggy 
fields, thoroughly soaked with rain ; 
the difficulty of walking over them 
being considerably increased by large 
tracts of fishing nets spread out to 
dry (1) which formed a sort of traps 
for our feet and threatened to catch or 
entangle us every moment. We had 
cleared in safety the last field that in- 
tervened between us and the cliffs, 
when it suddenly grew very dark, and 
soon a deluge of rain, the most drench- 
ing that had yet fallen, began to de- 
scend. Here wasa misfortune. There 
was a solitary cabin in sight, but to 
reach it we must cross another acre of 
fishing nets, and the probability was, 
that before we could gain the house, 
we should be soaked through by the 
shower which increased in violence 
every moment. In this extremity we 
spied with great satisfaction a low bank 
or ditch stretching along the side of 
the field. We ran towards it as 
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quickly as our precarious footing would 
allow us, and crouching down under 
its friendly shelter, were effectually 
protected from the storm. The vio- 
lence of the hurricane was in our fa- 
your, for the rain was blown in sheets 
over our heads, leaving us compara- 
tively dry. 

This furious outbreak of the ele- 
ments was their last effort for some 
time. At length the clouds lightened— 
a watery sunbeam struggled across the 
sky—we emerged from our hiding- 
place, and stretching our cramped 
limbs, and shaking the rain from our 
garments, turned our faces once more 
towards the cliffs. 

Oh, what a sight burst upon our 
view when we reached them! Never 
did I see any thing so grand or su- 
blime as the magnificent ocean at that 
moment, or hear a sound so fraught 
with majesty, as the mighty roar with 
which its giant waves came thunder- 
ing in over the rocks. It was impos- 
sible to gaze on it without an almost 
breathless feeling of awe—a sense of 
utter nothingness—an overwhelming 
impression of His power, who could 
set its bounds to such an element and 
say, ‘* Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further ; and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.” 

We proceeded along as near the 
edge of the cliff as we dared, pausing 
every now and then to admire some 
curious indentation, or to watch the 
rolling billows. Some of these, their 
curling crests bright with that exqui- 
site transparent green peculiar to 
them, were towering in close to the 
shore ; others farther out were gather- 
ing and uplifting themselves in huge 
frowning masses, “ wildly heaving ;” 
while here and there jets of spray, and 
boiling eddies of angry foam showed 
where the projecting rock caused them 
to fret and chafe as they burst over 
the obstacle. Altogether the scene 
was one of irresistible excitement. 
The deafening noise—the turmoil of 
the angry sea beyond, and the leaping 
and crashing of the nearer waves—all 
was calculated to bewilder and astound 
the senses, 

“ But where are the bridges we have 
come to see?” we inquired at length 
of the guide, who stood enjoying our 
rapture at the sublime spectacle be- 
fore us. 


“The bridges, is it, your honour? 
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why then maybe they’re not as far off 
as you think—you’re standin’ on them 
now. The biggest of the two is under 
your honour’s foot this minute.” 

The man was right; we were on 
the bridges, without being in the least 
aware of it, partly owing to the 
breadth and flatness of the top, and 
partly to our attention having been so 
much engrossed by the splendour of the 
sea. When we crossed over to the other 
side, however, the fine natural arch 
over which we had been unconsciously 
walking, opened upon our view, span- 
ning the chasm which yawned beneath, 
while the waves were dashing up madly 
against it. The span is about seventy 
feet aeross, and the arch, if I may so 
call that which is almost a level sur- 
face, is covered with a smooth sward, 
and between thirty and forty feet 
broad. When 1 looked at the wild 
and fearful abyss, convulsed as it was 
then by the furious elements, and 
thought how safely we had passed 
across it without even being aware of 
the awful scene going on beneath, 
those beautiful lines in the “ Night 
Thoughts” rose into my mind— 


‘* Faith builds a bridge from this world 
to the next 

O’er death’s dark gulf, and all its hors 
rors hides.” 


How powerfully, at that moment, was 
this most cheering idea illustrated ! 
The other bridge, though on a 
smaller scale, and less astonishing, is 
more beautiful than the first. The 
arch gracefully curved, and the por- 
tals, when every now and then the 
vast volume of foaming waters rolled 
off, and left their dark and glistening 
columns visible, rising from the sea 
with wonderful regularity. The top 
of this bridge, unlike the other, is 
rough and rocky ; and to cross it at 
this moment, when the sea was raging 
so fearfully around, and the rugged 
footing slippery from the rain and 
spray, appeared an impracticable feat. 
One of the little ragged boys who was 
with us, a smart, bright-eyed urchin, 
who might have served as a model for 
Murillo, said he would cross the arch 
for a penny. Before we had time to 
say yes, or no, he darted off, and we 
saw him treading his way between the 
rocks, and clinging to them with his 
bare feet, while every now and then a 
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burst of spray enveloped his tiny form 
and hid it from our view. He came, 
panting and drenched, to claim his re- 
ward, and the guide, patting his curly 
head, exclaimed— 

‘* There isn’t another in the place 
would do the likes of that, such a wild 
day as this; though,” he added, turn- 
ing to us, ‘‘ when the weather is fair, 
any one can cross the arch ; the timid- 
est lady that visits the bridges, will 
walk backwards and forwards over it 
the same as over anywhere else on the 
cliffs.” 

We now descended to a long rocky 
promontory stretching into the sea, 
but the violence of the waves bursting 
over it prevented our doing more than 
standing at the entrance, and admiring 
the view of the bridges from thence. 
There is a singular-looking little bay 
near this spot, full of large boulder 
stones, the rolling of which, when the 
sea rushes in and out, produces the 
same majestic sound—as of loud artil- 
lery—which is heard near the amphi- 
theatre at Kilkee. The measured re- 
verberation of this ocean-thunder, 
mingling with the roar of the winds 
and waves, had a truly grand effect. 

There was something, indeed, in 
the whole scene, and the sensations it 
inspired, altogether indescribable. 
The rain had begun to fall again, but 
we scarcely perceived it, until its in- 
ereasing violence and the darkening 
skies warned us to look for shelter. 
This we found in a pilot’s cottage, 
where we were most hospitably re- 
ceived, and the best chairs and stools 
it afforded soon placed for us round a 
brightly blazing turf fire, the warmth 
of which contrasted delightfully with 
the numbing air outside, and the chill 
of our damp garments. A comely- 
looking young woman, the pilot’s wife, 
did the honours of her humble abode 
with a graceful courtesy that would 
have become a higher sphere. When 
I looked at her cheerful, placid coun- 
tenance, and saw her eyes brighten 
with joy as she spoke of her husband’s 
return, who, she told us, “had been 
out from her three days, and was to 
be back, with God’s blessing, that 
night,” I felt a dreadful pang. We 
had just heard, before leaving Kilkee, 
that a pilot was drowned off Kilrush 
that morning. Could it be possible 
that this was the man? and if not, 
might not a similar calamity perchance 
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one day befall the owner of this little 
home, and the happy wife, now so full 
of hope and expectation, have her 
heart wrung by tidings equally disas. 
trous? Sogreat are the perils of the 
deep, and the risk of those who “ oc. 
cupy their business in great waters.” 

It would be difficult to see a more 
perfect subject for a picture than the 
interior of the cottage where we were 
now seated. It combined the sober de- 
tails of domestic comfort that live on the 
canvas of Teniers, with the wild 
and picturesque features of a genuine 
Irish cabin. Opposite the fire-place 
stood a dresser, whose shelves sup- 
ported a goodly display of many-co- 
loured delf; and over a press beside 
it was a pile of blue home-made flan- 
nel, and an equally substantial roll of 
linen, that told a pleasant tale of 
housewife industry and comfort. The 
bedstead, with a quaint-looking little 
wooden cradle beside it, occupied 
nearly one side of the cabin. A fishing 
net, hanging in loose festoons, formed 
a graceful drapery round the walls, 
and various implements of warfare 
against the finny tribe were suspended 
over the wide chimney. Two large 
bundles of peeled rushes, whose snowy 
whiteness contrasted well with the 
dark rafters, hung from the roof, to- 
gether with strings of dried fish, a 
trece of onions, coils of rope of various 
sizes, and skeins of worsted and flaxen 
thread ready for the weaving. The 
fire, as I said before, burnt most 
brightly—it was indeed a pile of living 
glowing heat, surmounted by a ‘large 
pot bubbling and boiling away right 
merrily, from out of which the po- 
tatoes peeped through the steam, 
looking very tempting with their thin 
skins and smiling mealy faces. 

The still life was not more interest- 
ing than the group of living figures 
gathered within the cottage. Its in- 
mates comprised three generations. 
There was the wrinkled grand-dame, 
her grey hair parted smoothly beneath 
the ample frills of a cap as white as 
snow; the buxom mistress of the 
house, and three children. The 
youngest of these was sleeping soundly 
in the curious little wooden cradle be- 
fore mentioned ; the next, a sweet 
little rosy faced, merry-eyed boy, about 
four years old, was crouching at his 
grand-mother's feet, and peeping 
slyly at the strangers from out of the 
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sheltering folds of her apron; while a 
steady-looking little girl watched the 
progress of the potatoes and fish that 
were on the fire for dinner. 

As soon as we were seated, the 
‘ women resumed the employment which 
our entrance had interrupted. They 
were busily engaged preparing wool 
for the manufacture of a piece of 
frize to be made into a Sunday suit 
for the “gude-man.” There was 
something for every one to do. The 
old crone in the chimney corner had a 
pile of wool before her, which she was 
unravelling for the pilot’s wife, who 
performed the operation of carding. 
The wool fell in soft and snowy flakes 
from the rough discipline of the cards, 
and was then handed over to two 
young girls, who had been hired by 
the day to spin it, and who stood be- 
hind their ample wheels, which they 
kept revolving with almost ceaseless 
activity. They were as pretty as they 
were industrious, these spinning 
maidens; one of them especially, a 
modest-looking creature, with the 
bluest downcast eyes and whitest teeth 
imaginable. 

The rain was still descending in a 
straight heavy down-pour, and several 
persons came crowding into the cabin 
for shelter, where they remained 
grouped round the door. At last two 
men entered, who seemed from their 
dress to be sea-faring people. They 
began to talk to the others, and ap- 
peared to be telling something very 
interesting, to judge from the circle of 
eager listeners that closed round 
them. The conversation being in 
Irish, we could not understand what 
it was about, until a look at the pilot’s 
wife revealed the subject in a moment. 
Her face—I shall never forget it! 
The wool-cards had fallen from her 
hands when the men began to speak ; 
and there she sat breathless,—her 
straining eyes rivetted on the speakers, 
her lips apart and quivering, and the 
colour now mounting to her brow, 
and now dying away and leaving her 
face ghastly white: her whole frame 
shook with suspense and agony, and 
the big drops gathered on her fore- 
head. 

“They are speaking of the pilot 
who was drowned this morning, are 
they not?” weexclaimed. “ Perhaps 
he belonged to Kilrush; most likely 
he did—it was off Scattery he was lost: 
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Do ask,” we said to one of the girls 
who was spinning—for the poor woman 
seemed unable to utter a word—* do 
ask whether the man did not belong 
to Kilrush ?” 

The girl crossed over, and said 
something to the strangers in Irish. 
She returned in an instant, and—oh 
relief!—the drowned man did belong 
to Kilrush. ‘Glory be to God!” 
murmured the pilot’s wife, and she 
buried her face in her apron, and re- 
mained motionless for several minutes. 
When at length she raised her head, 
the poor woman gazed round upon 
her children with an expression of 
countenance which I cannot describe, 
but shall never forget; until, reproach- 
ing herself apparently for this selfish 
joy, a shade of the deepest concern 
came over her features, as she ex- 
claimed, “ God Almighty comfort 
the wife and the children that are left 
lone and sorrowful on their cabin-floor 
this day !” 

The effect of this little scene, which 
was really breathless while it lasted, 
had passed away long before the light- 
ening clouds gave us hopes of being 
able to quit the pilot’s roof. At length, 
however, we prepared for moving ; 
and when we did so, there was evi- 
dently great disappointment in the 
family. We had latterly remarked 
some little bustle among them—sun- 
dry inquiring peeps into the pot on 
the fire, taking down and wiping of 
plates on the dresser, &c. This was 
now accounted for by an exclamation 
from the pilot’s wife,— 

« And are you going! Just now, 
too, when the potatoes will be done in 
a minute! We were thinking, maybe 
you'd like to taste a few piping hot 
off the boil this cold day, with a dish 
of fresh mackarel just caught—not an 
hour out of the water. Do now, gen- 
tlefolks, stay a while. They'll be 
ready smoking on the table for you in 
a moment.” 

We were obliged to decline the 
good dame’s hospitable offer, and to 
resist the temptations of the fresh 
mackarel and nice smiling potatoes. 
An interval of fair weather was a 
thing not to be lost on such a day as 
this ; so, after a cordial interchange 
of kind wishes with our friends in the 
cottage, we sallied out once more to 
the cliffs. 

The course we now pursued was in 
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a contrary direction to the bridges ; 
and as we walked on, following the 
indentations of the cliffs, some new 
variety in their forms and grandeur 
presented itself to us at every turn. 
An abrupt winding in the path brought 
us in front of a small bay, and here 
the view was so fine that we sat down 
on a rock, despite the gale, to admire 
it. Before us, a little way out and in 
the centre of the bay, rose an immense 
mass of black rock, surrounded by the 
foaming surges, out of which it reared 
its gigantic head as if in defiance of 
their fury. The huge billows came 
crashing against this ungainly obstacle 
in their headlong course with a deafen- 
ing roar; and every now and then an 
enormous “ death-wave,” gathering 
itself outside, swept its mighty bulk 
elear and clean over the whole mass of 
rock ; the watery body, broken by the 
fall, rushing down its jetty sides in a 
hundred impetuous cascades of milk- 
white foam. 

From the spot where we were now 
seated we could see another striking 
object,—a large segment of the cliff 
which had been torn away from the 
main mass in some convulsion of 
nature. The severed fragment was 
enly a few feet distant from its fellow- 
cliff, and the jagged edges of both 
corresponded exactly, and seemed but 
to require a touch to fit them once 
More into each other. Yet there they 
stood, with a deep and yawning rent 
between! Methought, as I saw them, 
the one so lone and isolated, with the 
wild waters leaping up in mockery 
against the sides, the other leaning 
towards its old companion, as though 
it was straining itself, and longing 
and yearning to rejoin it,—methought 
that nowhere could there be found a 
more fitting simile for broken friend- 
ship, severed affections. Surely Cole- 
ridge, amidst all his rich and luxuriant 
tropes, never penned a verse more 
beautifully true to nature than that in 
his “ Christabel,” wherein he likens 
the estrangement between “ Sir Leo- 
line” and “ Lord Roland de Vaux of 
Tryermaine” to the parted cliffs— 


« Alas! they had been friends in youth; 

But whispering tongues can poison 
truth ; 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny; and youth is vain ; 

And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain. 
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And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 

And insult to his heart’s best brother : 

They parted—ne’er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between ; 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

we, marks of that which once hath 
een. 


We reached the village of Ross and 
our jaunting-cars, dry ; no rain hay- 
ing fallen to diminish the benefits our- 
selves and our garments had reaped 
from the glowing turf fire in the 
pilot’s cottage. 1 cannot say that the 
clouds were equally forbearing during 
our drive home to Kilkee; but well 
cloaked and aproned as we were, we 
could not but congratulate ourselves 
at not having been deterred by threat- 
ening skies from a day of such enjoy- 
ment as, despite all drawbacks, this 
has been. 

Thursday.—The sociability of this 
place is delightful. There is no for- 
mality, no etiquette. A few families 
who like each other, and who wish to 
enjoy and cultivate each others society, 
can do so on the easiest and pleasantest 
footing imaginable. You meet in the 
morning on the sands, or at the amphi- 
theatre, or on the flagged promenade. 
Arrangements are made for some expe- 
dition—a long walk somewhere, or an 
afternoon drive, or a re-union in the 
evening to drink tea and try over the 
new music just arrived per the Lime- 
rick steamer. If you have forgotten 
to say any thing, and remember it when 
you get home, you need not be dis- 
tressed. You have only to throw up 
your window, and the probability is 
that you may see your friend at his or 
hers, or in the little court outside their 
door basking in the sunshine and 
watching the waves; and, without 
moving from where you stand, you 
can remind them to be sure to send 
over the violoncello or guitar, and not 
to forget the sketches they promised 
to bring in the evening. 

Then there is a constant little in- 
terchange of civilities and courtesies ; 
for in this remote place, if any one 
wants a thing, he is necessarily de- 
pendant on his neighbours for a supply. 
Mr. P. has received the last 
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Morning Post, and away he hurries 
to share his news with his friends, 
who, perhaps, have not gotten their 
newspapers yet;—or, “ Here comes 
the Dublin University Magazine for 
this month! I must run over with it 
to Mr. H » he is so anxious to read 
that clever article on modern poets ;” 
or you are in distress for a guitar 
string or some shade of worsted to 
finish the mos3-rose in your tapestry 
work, and Lady G offers to supply 
your wants ;—or Mrs. A is going 
to have a party of twenty to-night, 
and there are only a dozen tea-cups 
in her lodge, and she has sent in to 
borrow more ;—or your hampers of 
fruit and vegetables have just arrived 
from your country place; this basket 
of peaches must go to Mrs. H ; 
and, oh! these lovely flowers! as 
fresh asif but just gathered—a botquet 
must forthwith be tied up of the best 
of them for an invalid friend next door. 
Then there is Miss W » who is 
doing a likeness of her pretty sister, 
and come to a stand-still for want of 
acamel’s hair pencil—where can one 
be found for her ?—and here comes 
good-natured Mr. E to announce 
that he is going to Limerick in the 
morning, and to know what commis- 
sions he can execute, or what pur- 
ehases he can make ; ready and willing 
to bring any parcel of any size, from a 
skein of silk to a box of new books. 
And 

But I could go on for ever detailing 
the various little kindnesses and good 
offices that are continually passing to 
and fro between the members of our 
sea-side community. 

We spent last evening with a friend ; 
and after various subjects had been 
discussed, the conversation turned on 
convents. Some one said that there 
were more of these in England than 
in Ireland—old establishments which 
had remained since before the days of 
the Reformation, and were now re- 
sorted to in many cases by foreign 
devotees. 

*‘ Yes, and by Irish ones, too,” said 
a gentleman of our party. “I knew 
an old lady in Limerick who had a 
sister a nun in the convent of Durham, 
and she told me once of an adventure 
that happened to her when she went 
to England to pay a visit to the recluse. 
My old friend, on account of her 
years and infirmities, was anxious to 
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have an escort and protector on her 
journey; and as she knew no other 
individual of his sex would be an 
equally acceptable visitor at the con- 
vent, she requested a priest who was 
a great friend of hers to accompany 
her. He consented, and they set out 
on what was in those days a long 
expedition. 

“The wayfarers arrived safely at 
Worcester on a Friday. 

“¢ What would you like to order 
for dinner ?’ said the old lady to her 
chaperon. 

*««]'ll leave that entirely to you, 
ma’am,’ quoth the priest. ‘ Ladies 
are the best managers of those mat- 
ters.’ 

«‘ The waiter was sent for. 

‘¢ « What can we have?’ inquired the 
lady. 

“<«Qh!’ said the waiter, as all 
waiters do, ‘ any thing 7” please, of 
course. There's a fine breast of veal 


on the spit just now going to the fire ; 
and a ham, and 
«¢ But,’ interrupted the lady, ¢ this 
is Friday, and we eat no meat. Is 
there any fish that you can give us ?’ 


“¢ Certainly,’ responded the accom- 
modating waiter, ‘ certainly, ma’am.’ 
The finest eels in all England are to 
be had here— Worcester is famous for 
them. Youcan have a dish of stewed 
eels for dinner if you like.’ 

« The lady consulted her companion. 

«¢ Nothing can be better,’ said he. 

* So the stewed eels were served up, 
flanked, by way of sauce, with a bottle 
of the best Madeira the inn cellar 
afforded. Both were done ample justice 
to by the travellers, and the skill of the 
cook in preparing the eels was espe- 
cially lauded and extolled. 

«¢T never eat of a better dressed 
dish,’ said the priest ; ‘and I think, 
ma’am, if we could find out how it 
was produced it would be no bad 
plan. We have capital eels, you know, 
at Killaloe; and if they were done the 
same justice to, and had the advantage 
of this mode of cookery, why we need 
not come all the way to Worcester for 
a good dinner on Friday.’ 

««* Leave that to me,’ said the lady. 
‘Tl find out the cook and get the 
receipt if possible.’ 

‘So the next morning, after break- 
fast, while the chaise was being got 
ready, the old lady made her way to 
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the culinary regions, and opened the 
proceedings by beginning to pay the 
most eloquent compliments to the cook 
on his talents in general, and stewed 
eels in particular—which compliments 
she enforced and rendered more ac- 
ceptable by gently insinuating a bright 
crown piece into the palm of the 
functionary. 

«¢ And now to return to the eels,’ 
she continued graciously, after a digres- 
sion on other interesting matters.— 
€ You don't know how obliged I should 
feel if you would just have the good- 
ness to explain how you imparted such 
a delicious flavour to that excellent 
dish we had last night.’ 

«¢«¢ Oh, by all means,’ said the cook, 
‘with the greatest pleasure. We are 
always, you see, madam, making rich 
soups and things of that sort here ; 
and I always take care to have by me 
a good, thick, savoury, well-seasoned 
gravy, so that when dressing ecle——— 

“*¢ What!’ exclaimed the lady in 
the greatest dismay, interrupting the 
cook, ‘you don’t mean to say—you 
surely don’t mean that . 

« And unable to finish the sentence, 
the old lady walked out of the kitchen 
as fast as possible, and went up, all 
aghast and horror-stricken, to tell the 
priest about the gravy, and the dread- 
ful sin they had been committing on 
Friday. 

«* The good man received the tidings 
with wonderful self-command, and 
without betraying the agitation he 
must doubtless have felt on such an 
occasion. 

««¢ Well, ma’am,’ he said, very com- 
posedly, ‘it can’t be helped now—the 
mischief is done. And, as we knew 
nothing about the gravy, but simply 
eat what was put before us, there’s no 
such harm in it.’ 

“The poor lady’s remorseful feel- 
ings were greatly soothed by seeing 
how little his reverence made of the 
matter ; and as he dismissed the sub- 
ject very abruptly, she thought it 
prudent to recur no more to it. 

“ They arrived safely at Durham, 
where they found the nun quite well, 
and were most kindly received and 
hospitably entertained by the sister- 
hood. After remaining their due time 
the old lady and her reverend com- 
panion prepared to return home, and 
set out on the way to Liverpool. 

“It was at Warrington that Friday 
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now overtook them, and once more 
the important question of dinner was 
mooted. 

« ¢ What shall I order ?’ said the old 
lady in some trepidation, her former 
mistake recurring to her mind. 

««¢ Have you any fish?’ she asked 
the waiter. 

** « Yes,’ interposed the priest, ‘ fish. 
We want some fish—any kind will do 
—-such as—I mean—for instance— 
could we have some—stewed eels ?’ he 
added, getting out the last two words 
evidently with an effort. 

«Of course—by all means—cer- 
tainly, sir,’ said the brisk waiter, 
flourishing his napkin; ‘Ill order 
them immediately.’ 

“« But,’ suggested the lady in an 
anxious whisper to the priest, while 
she laid her hand on his arm—‘ my 
dear sir, wouldn’t you advise my first 
speaking to the cook? After that 
unfortunate business at Worcester, 
don’t you think it would be better 
to inquire 

‘¢« My dear madam,’ said the con- 
siderate priest, ‘don’t make yourself 
uneasy. You are tired now: pray 
keep quiet for awhile—rest and refresh 
yourself. It will be quite time enough 
to make any inquiries you desire—— 
after dinner.’ ” 

This story raised a laugh, and the 
conversation soon turned to other 
subjects. The mention of a convent, 
however, never fails to call up a host 
of remembrances and associations that 
linger in my mind long after that 
which has given rise to them has 
passed away from the thoughts of 
others. My imagination is carried 
back to that well-known pile on the 
beautiful banks of the Lee, the loveliest 
spot that ever recluse made choice of 
wherein to adore the God of nature 
in the midst of his fair works. I hear 
again the convent-bell that calls the 
nuns to mid-day prayers, as it comes 
wafted to that beloved terrace, the 
scene of so many happy hours, mingling 
with the song of birds, the perfume 
of sweet flowers, the buzzing of the 
bees among the fragrant heath blos- 
soms, the murmur of the waves plash- 
ing in to the pebbly shore, and the 
cry of the sailors urging on some 
majestic brig or schooner, whose sails 
scarcely swelled by the summer breeze 
droop idly against the tall masts. On 
that same beloved terrace overlooking 
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the river—whose windings cause the 
convent walls to be unseen from the 
gravelled walk, though at so short a 
distance from it—on that same terrace 
how often I have listened to the 
musical vesper-chimes—more musical 
and more sweet, perhaps, because of 
the peaceful hour at which they were 
heard—when few other sounds were 
stirring—when the quiet breath of 
evening stole gently over the folded 
flowers as though it feared to disturb 
their slumbers—when the red beam 
of the watch-fire, newly lighted on 
Blackrock Castle, trembled on the 
waves, and one by one the tiny stars 
began to peep out and sparkle in the 
azure canopy of heaven. 

The nuns now so pleasantly located 
on the banks of the sweet Lee occu- 
pied, a few years since, a convent in 
the city of Cork. The earliest thing 
I can remember is the being taken by 
a beloved relative, who knew the lady 
abbess and some of the sisters well, 
to visit this convent. What a gloomy 
place I thought it—and what an im- 
pression the graceful figures of the 
nuns made upon my childish imagina- 
tion, as they swept by in their long 
black robes, with downcast eyes, and 
flowing veils, and a white fillet across 
their brows. Their favourite, indeed 
I believe their only walk, was a broad, 
sombre-looking alley, bordered with a 
row of stunted, unwholesome trees. 
The convent being on a rising ground, 
this promenade commanded a distant 
view of the river and shipping, sadly 
intercepted, however, by dark chimney 
tops and the murky veil of smoke that 
hung over the town. The sisterhood 
regarded this prospect as the ne plus 
ultra of views—every visitor to the 
convent was taken up to the walk to 
admire it, and every feature in the 
dingy landscape was pointed out with 
the greatest delight by the poor nuns. 

How great was the sensation pro- 
duced at Blackrock, when it was known 
that a certain tall red brick house beau- 
tifully situated on the river, together 
with the grounds surrounding it, had 
been purchased by the Ursulines, for 
their abode. Preparations were forth- 
with commenced ; carpenters, masons, 
bricklayers, and tradesmen of various 
sorts, plyed their busy avocations. A 
spacious chapel, dormitories, refecto- 
ries, school-rooms, exercising galleries, 
and long ranges of cells, soon wrought 
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a wondrous transformation in the iden- 
tity of the red brick house, and a 
wall reared its head in front of the 
grounds, high enough to prevent the 
inmates from being overlooked from 
the road, without depriving them of 
the lovely view outside. 

The day on which the sisterhood 
removed to their new dwelling-place, 
was an eventful one to them all. Va- 
rious were the feelings the occasion 
excited among the nuns. To the 
youthful portion of the community— 
the novices, and boarders at the con- 
vent school—it was of course a day of 
great excitement and jubilee; but 
with the more aged nuns, some of 
whom had not passed that old cor 
vent gate for upwards of thirty years, 
the case was far otherwise. They 
clung with affectionate regret to the 
consecrated walls, within which so 
long a portion of their life had glided 
tranquilly away ; and to leave the 
burial-ground, where reposed the 
ashes of their departed sisters and 
friends, was a bitter trial. 

I remember the heart-rending ac- 
count we heard of the agony of one 
of the nuns, at bidding adieu to the 
grave of one who had been her most 
cherished companion in life. They 
had entered the convent together, and 
so tenderly were they attached, that, 
as far as their duties permitted, they 
were inseparable. One can easily 
imagine that friendship, under such 
circumstances, must amount almost te 
@ passion ; nursed in the breast of a 
solitary being, cut off from all the ties 
of family and kindred, the whole ener- 
gies of whose feelings and affections 
are concentrated on a single object. 
During the illness of one of the 
friends, the other never quitted her, 
and her death was an overwhelming 
blow; the bereaved one found no 
other companion ! 

It was the custom of the lonely sur- 
vivor to go every day to weep and 
pray over the grave of her lost sister, 
and to tend that hallowed spot, and 
deck it with flowers, had been her 
only solace for years. Her anguish at 
parting from those beloved remains 
may be imagined. She never held up 
her head afterwards. 

When the nuns were settled at 
Blackrock, the dear relative before 
mentioned paid frequent visits to the 
convent, which was now at only the 
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distance of a short walk from her re- 
sidence. The lady abbess, who was a 
woman of excellent family, had been 
an early friend of hers, and there was 
another nun whom she often went to 
see, also an acquaintance of lang syne. 
One day she told me that the latter 
had been ill, but was now better, and 
able to leave her cell; ‘ and,” added 
she, “if the evening continue fine, we 
will walk to the convent and pay her a 
visit. Poor Mary! what a lovely 
creature I remember her ; the gayest 
of the gay; the life of every society 
she entered into.” 

“ Oh, pray tell me her history,” I 
exclaimed, “I am sure you know all 
about her, and why she went into the 
convent ; do tell it all.” 

“It is rather a sad tale,” said my 
beloved companion, “ and a romantic 
one too; but I dare say you will not 
like it the less for that. Mary B 
was an only child in one of the oldest 
and most respectable Roman Catholic 
families in the county of Cork. When 
first I knew her she was about eighteen, 
and a more beautiful girl I have never 
beheld before or since. Her large 
dark sparkling eyes were actually ra- 
diant with animation, and there was 
an archness of expression in them and 
in-the thousand dimples that played 
round her ruby lips, that was quite be- 
witching. Her lively spirits, her wit, 
andabove all, her warmand affectionate 
disposition, made her the greatest fa- 
yourite with all her companions. No 
party of pleasure was ever enjoyed if 
she were not at it; mirth seemed to 
follow in her train, and her joyous 
silvery laugh brought gladness where- 
ever its merry peal resounded. Her 
figure was exquisitely airy and grace- 
ful, and she excelled in every thing 
that required agility. She was a beau- 
tiful horse-woman. I have seen her 
catch the reins of a spirited animal 
that not one of us would have ven- 
tured to mount, and springing lightly 
into the saddle without any assistance, 
fly away with a gay wave of the 
hand, at a pace that soon left every 
one behind her. 

A beauty and an heiress, and with 
all the fascinations she possessed, it is 
no wonder that Mary had many suitors. 
She showed no preference for any of 
them, and of her it might with truth 
be said 
“To mirth, and not to love, she paid 

her vows.” 
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At length, however, we all remarked 
a change stealing over our lively 
friend. She grew more thoughtful 
and quiet, and there was a tender pen- 
siveness about her that was very fo- 
reign to her usual manner. Her eyes 
were more brilliant than ever; they 
beamed with a lustre and a softness 
that added tenfold interest to her 
beauty. Mary’s heart was touched. 

The man who had succeeded in win- 
ning her affections, seemed in every 
way worthy of possessing them. His 
appearance was most attractive ; and 
from the enthusiastic descriptions she 
gave me of his mental qualities, for I 
was not personally acquainted with 
him, he must have been a truly supe- 
rior person. Her old associates now 
saw very little of Mary. She took 
no longer any part in our gay pursuits, 
and passed much of her time in the 
society of her intended. But when 
we did meet, there was a radiant hap- 
piness on her lovely face that almost 
reconciled us to the loss of her pre- 
sence amongst us. 

I know not how long things had 
been going on this way, when suddenly, 
just as we were beginning among our- 
selves to discuss the important subject 
of wedding-cake, favours and bride’s- 
maids, and to wonder when Mary 
would settle these points, and show us 
her trousseau, suddenly we were thun- 
derstruck by the tidings that her lover 
had deserted her! The particulars of 
the mystery never transpired. Whe- 
ther there was arival in the case, or a 
mischief-maker, or a caprice on his 
part, or what the reason was, we never 
could learn; and I am not sure that 
Mary herself was ever quite aware of 
the cause. However that might be, 
the effect upon her was dreadful. She 
had embarked her all of happiness and 
hope and love upon this frail bark, and 
the wreck was total! Her first im- 
pulse in the agony of wounded pride 
and affection was, to throw herself 
into the convent. This was of course 
opposed by her friends, who implored 
her to allow at least a few months to 
intervene before she carried her re- 
solve into execution ; hoping that time, 
that grand healer of all our wounds, 
would soften the bitterness of the 
blow. But no; she would hear of no 
delay. So intense were her sufferings ; 
so ardent her anxiety to take the veil, 
and fly from a world she now regarded 
with disgust, that her family, who 
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really dreaded that her reason or her 
life would fall a sacrifice if she were 
further opposed, yielded to her wishes. 

The ceremony took place in the 
Ursuline convent in Cork. The 
crowds that thronged there to see the 
gay and beautiful Mary B take 
the veil, were so great, that the build- 
ing could scarcely contain them. A 
gallery for strangers was erected im- 
mediately fronting the altar, and com- 
manding the best view of the entire 
ceremony. A gay party entered this 
gallery, and took their places just as 
the solemn tones of the organ had 
pealed forth the opening of that thrill- 
ing strain with which the mournful 
pageant commences. Among them, 
and occupying one of the foremost and 
most prominent seats, was the unfeeling 
wretch whose perfidy had been the 
cause of all! 

I could not avoid here breaking in 
on the narrative. “Is it possible ?” 
I exclaimed; “could there exist so 
heartless and cold-blooded a being ?— 
and did she see him ?” 

“I know not; but I think she must 
have felt his presence, and that it added 
strength to her resolution. But come,” 
added my beloved companion, “the 
story is told, and it is getting late, we 
had better set out for the convent.” 

We soon reached our destination, 
and were shown into the usual recep- 
tion parlour. My dear relative in- 
quired of the lay sister who had ad- 
mitted us, for sister Agatha, the name 
by which Mary B is known in the 
convent. You are aware that all those 
who take the veil renounce then their 
baptismal name, and adopt that of some 
saint or martyr instead. 

“Our sister Agatha,” replied the 
lay sister, “has been unwell, and has 
seen no one; but perhaps when she 
knows that it is your ladyship who in- 
quires for her, she may come down 
stairs.” 

In a few minutes sister Agatha 
made her appearance. I had often 
seen her before, but now that I had 
heard her story, she seemed like a 
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new creature to me. ‘The tones of 
her sweet clear voice sounded more 
refined and musical than ever in my 
ears, and her faded countenance, 
which still bore traces of extreme 
beauty, had acquired an additional 
interest in my eyes. My revered rela- 
tive and she were soon engaged in 
cheerful conversation, but I paid little 
heed to what they said, my mind was 
so busy with the tale I had just heard. 
I thought, as I looked at the nun, of 
the pitiless storm that had beaten 
down and crushed that pale meek 
flower, almost in the bud; the bitter 
anguish, the disappointment that had 
once convulsed those now serene and 
placid features ; the ruined hopes and 
passionate feelings to which those 
sable robes had been the funeral pall. 
How dreadful must have been the blow 
that drove a social, loving creature 
like her—rich, and beautiful, and ca- 
ressed—into the dull barren seclusion 
of a convent !—and then the re-action! 
—Yes; when the excitement had 
passed away, and the fever of those 
first burning pangs in a measure sub- 
sided, what a frightful revulsion of 
feeling may not have supervened ; 
what a re-action in the cold, dreary, 
still monotony of her prison life ? 

But this was vain speculating now, 
and only a calling up of the spectres 
of departed woes. Doubtless those 
events, the impression of which was 
at that moment so vivid in my mind, 
were to her who had been the actress 
therein, but as some fearful vision of 
the night, “ a dream remembered in a 
dream.” Time and religion had long 
since closed her wounds; a life of 
prayer and good works; a faith, which, 
however we may differ from it, had 
raised her thoughts and desires from 
earth to heaven; and the hopes of 
that rest where no sorrow enters, and 
tears are wiped away from all faces; 
all these I humbly trust have hallowed 
the trials of Mary B——, and the 
sun clouded and overshadowed at its 
bright morning, shall yet set in seren- 
ity and peace. M. P. D. 
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CHAPTER XII.—THE SPUNGING-HOUSE, 


Wuitst one of my guards plunged 
down a dark-looking passage, doubt- 
lessly to receive orders for my instant 
assassination, or to ascertain the 
amount of ransom required for my 
release, (I had fully set it down 
in my own mind that the house to 
which I had been brought, was one of 
those dens of murder used by the 
Burke,) the other hurried me into a 
small dismal room, lit by a miserable 
unsnuffed candle, which had been evi- 
dently long burning, in sullen expec- 
tation of my arrival. Here, without 
deigning to say a word, he left me, 
though my entreaties to be allowed to 
pass free would have melted the heart 
of astone. Heseemed unmoved, and 
when I offered to give him a hundred 
pounds to connive my escape, he ut- 
tered, in the most coarse manner, the 
vulgar word “ gammon ;” so I plainly 
saw that he was inflexible, and felt 
that my only hope was in my own ex- 
ertions. 

I now carefully examined the cell 
in which I was confined. A gloomy 
bed in one corner, a miserable pallet, 
which was never meant to invite re- 
pose, a round table, and two chairs 
were the only objects of furniture in 
the room. With an acuteness, which 
would have done honour even to my 
patron Shakespeare, I began to exa- 
mine the sheets, and to my horror, 
discovered several spots of blood upon 
them. Beneath the pillow I found a 
nightcap, evidently thrown aside in 
haste, and a slipper, beneath the bed- 
stead, evidently bespoke the sudden 
manner in which the last tenant had 
been torn from his slumbers. <A few 
hours more would decide my fate, but 
yet I scarcely trembled. I might yet 
escape with life, and then, yes then, 
I'd found a beautiful drama on the 
subject. The windows, however, 
gave me but little hope ; they probably 
overlooked some interior court-yard, 
and the bars were so thick that my 
soul sickened as I turned from exa- 
mining them. The chimney was too 
narrow to admit a person climbing up 
it. The door was massive, and I had 


not only heard it doubly locked, but 
also bolted. I opened the drawer of 
the table, and nearly fainted with 
terror, on discovering an empty purse 
and a knife. Here, then, was a full 
confirmation of my worst of fears, 
Robbery and murder had unques- 
tionably been committed on the spot. 
For nearly five minutes I left off 
my search. At length, however, re- 
covering my courage, I approached 
a cupboard, which I now for the first 
time perceived in the corner. I tore 
it open; here I discovered nothing 
which could lead to any further con- 
jecture, save a few pieces of mysterious 
looking parchment ; a scrap of paper 
torn from the corner of a letter, on 
which, to my no small dismay, I read, 
“if you don’t send me the money, the 
execution will positively take place.” 

Just as I concluded my survey, I 
heard footsteps approach the door. 
Angry with myself for having allowed 
myself to waste the time I should have 
employed in devising means to con- 
trive my escape, I seized the knife, 
and carefully hid it in my waistcoat, 
in case of coming to extremes; then 
starting across the room, I began to 
form a sort of barricade across the 
doorway with the chair and table; 
but before I had time to complete my 
task, the door was thrown open, 
and the ruffian, who had brought 
me hither with another and still more 
horrible looking monster, stood before 
me. 

« Plesh my shouf!” cried the ill- 
looking dog; “there is shome mish- 
take ;” and as he said so, his jaw 
suddenly distended. 

“ Your name is John Smith, aren’t 
it ?” gruffly demanded the other of me. 

I confessed it. 

** Yesh, yesh, dat ish all very well. 
But I tould you to pring me de sham 
Smith, and Got blesh my shoul! you 
have prought de real one. Oh! I am 
ruined. He will proshecute me for 
falsh imprishonment, and it will cosht 
me a tousand pounds atleasht. Oh! 
you have——” 
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«“ Hush!” said his assistant, taking 
him on one side, “ don’t be so flurri- 
some. This here is a perfect gentle- 
man, and I’m sure wouldn’t go to 
injure a poor man. No; he’s a right 
gentleman, and we treated him as 
sich.” 

This was all, doubtless, intended 
for my ear; but the poor bailiff, lost 
in his own fears, was unaware of his 
runner’s policy, and replied in a tone 
which was certainly not meant for me 
to hear, but which I fortunately did. 
¥* “ Do you tink he would take a hun- 
dred pounds to compromise ?” 

The other instantly checked him, 
and apparently showed him the folly of 
offering money, where civil words 
would do. The Israelite snapped at 
the hint, and, stepping up to me, com- 
menced a long string of the most 
abject apologies. 

I bowed coldly. 

«Oh, share, I am shure a gentle- 
man of your rank would not injure a 
poor man, with a large family to shup- 
port in an honest way.” 

* Honest way !” indignantly burst 
from my lips. ‘“ Honest way! Do 
= call it honest to play the part of a 

uman spider, extending a baneful net 
to entrap and secure the unwary ;—to 
revel in delight, as the tear of the un- 
happy prisoner meets your view ;—to 
live upon the wretchedness of your 
fellow-creatures — to take from man 
his first and best gift, liberty? The 
executioner is less obnoxious, who, 
for a scanty livelihood, adjusts the 
noose and takes the malefactor’s life. 
He, at least, can find an excuse in his 
own conscience, by believing that the 
wretch he has executed has well de- 
served his fate. But you who incar- 
cerate and morally destroy, know not, 
care not, how hard may be the case 
of him you render prisoner. Poverty 
is not your excuse— 


*** Ye Gods! why is man more savage 
than the beasts of prey ?’ 


Thank heaven, few Christians 
found to fill the office !” 

I felt, while making this speech, 
almost sublime. George Desmond has 
often told me I should have made a 
famous tragedian. 

The whole speech, however, ap- 
peared lost on the insensible brute of 
a bailiff, who came up again to renew 
his excuses. In the midst of them he 


are 
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was interrupted by a man, who came 
to tell him that they had got hold of 
the real Simon Pure, who awaited 
without the fiat of his gaoler. 

« Who is it?” I demanded. 

‘“« A gentleman you don’t know.” 

“TI insist on knowing it ;” for I 
guessed that I should probably be ac- 
quainted with him, as his haunt was 
evidently the Wrekin. 

“5 the composer.” 

“How much does he owe? or ra- 
ther, for how much is he brought 
here ?” 

“ Ah, you are very good; perhaps 
you will become security for him; if 
so, I'll take your undertaking.” 

“ Perhaps so; but first tell me the 
sum ?” 

The Jew pulled out a memorandum 
book. ““ Debt, 221.; expenses, 51. ; 
fee of capture, &c. shay three guineas ; 
making in all, let me shee,—dirty 
pound dree.” 

“ Well, listen,” said I. « Unless you 
instantly release Mr. B., and give him 
a receipt in full, I shall instantly desire 
my solicitor to bring an action for 
false imprisonment.” 

« But my monish?” 

“ T shall lay my damages at 10001.” 

The bailiff stood aghast. 

“You will be exposed in every 
public newspaper.” 

He cast a glance of anger on the 
ruffian who had been guilty of the 
mistake. 

«© Will you consent ?” 

He heaved a deep sigh; then, as if 
a sudden bright thought struck him, 
** As you interesht yourself for him, 
I'll take his bill at dree months.” 

“* Not at all; not one shilling shall 
he pay.” 

“ Mein Got! you will ruin me.” 

“T’ll try, if you don’t consent.” 

The law’s most despicable limb pon- 
dered for a few moments, during 
which, with true Jewish cunning, he 
kept scanning my countenance tu see 
if I relented. But perceiving my de- 
termination to be unshaken, he made 
the last bold push. 

* You will gif me a five-pound 
note ?” 

‘* Not one farthing.” 

*¢ Oh, tear, oh tear! but I shuppose 
I must; so I'll do it.” 

“Good. Now give orders for me 
to pass out of this den of misery ;” 
(the wretch looked daggers at me, 
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and would have insulted me, had he 
dared:) “and hark ye, request Mr. 
B. to call on me in the morning. Be 
particular in this ; -for if he is not with 
me by one o'clock, armed with a full 
receipt from you, I shall drive to my 
attorney's, and commence proceedings 
against you. So beware; and now 


good-by.” 
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I walked proudly away through 
the doors, as they were in turn un- 
locked, unbarred, and unbolted for my 
exit. When I again got into the 
open air, I thanked God for my free- 
dom, looked up to the starry sky, and 
reiterated my thanksgiving, — then 
hurried on. 


CHAPTER XIII.—-THE COPPER HELL, 


In passing along King-street, I per- 
ceived an individual coming down the 
steps of the Garrick club. As he 
left the door, it was closed after him, 
and the hall-light extinguished, a tole- 
rably strong proof that the gentleman 
now quitting was “ the last man,” and 
that no visitants would be admitted 
till the following day. Curious to 
see who it was that had thus lingered 
so late in solitary meditation, I crossed 
the street, and recognised, in the tardy 
gentleman, Mr. M , an Irish bar- 
rister, a man of infinite fun, but little 
polish, rather given to short-sight- 
edness (for he wore spectacles) and 
strong liquors. 

‘Sure, where are you going, Mr. 
Smith? It’s not after drowning your- 
self that ye are, because your play 
went wrong ?” 

I didn’t like the allusion, but assured 
him that I did not care a straw about 
it. I had been supping with some 
rare good fellows, and was now hast- 
ening home on foot, not having been 
able to get a hack conveyance. 

* And is it so early you'd go home ?” 

* Early, my dear sir? It’s past two 
o'clock, and all chance of fun is over ; 
every one is in bed long ago.” 

* You think so, do you? Then it’s 
not long you’ve been in London, I’m 
thinking. Sure I’m just going to 
begin the evening; and I'll tell you 
what it is, my young soul of Shakes- 

are, if you like to come with me, 
it’s a bargain.” 

The very polite manner in which he 
had styled me the “soul of Shakes- 
peare,” I confess pleased me. I don’t 
think I ever heard a neater compli- 
ment. The man was evidently a scho- 
lar and a gentleman, so I instantly 
consented. 

As we walked along I happened to 
stumble, when M » who had astory 
apropos to every thing, amused me 


by relating the following anecdote of 
Sir John S——, the celebrated Irish 
composer. 

“ Returning one evening from the 
castle, after having partaken rather 
too freely of the ‘blood of Bacchus,’ 
he was revolving in his drunken mind, 
what a fine thing it was 


‘ ______T o be father-in-law 
Toa mighty, magnificent, three-tailed 
Bashaw.’ 


‘¢ Elated by the marriage his daugh- 
ter had made; proud of the society it 
had raised him to, the elated composer 
staggered along Nassau-street, build- 
ing castles in the air, in the most 
good-natured and condescending man- 
ner, mentally determining to accept a 
dukedom, should his noble son-in- 
law’s interest, and his own talent, ob- 
tain him the offer. Filled with con- 
scious dignity, the worthy knight 
strutted along. But alas, some negli- 
gent scavenger had left a small hillock 
of mud near the pavement. Over 
this the composer fell; and being, as 
I before said, in a very comfortable 
state of tipsiness, he was unable to 
get up, or disentangle his leg, which 
remained fixed in the dirt heap. His 
cries for assistance at length brought 
a watchman to his aid, who, holding 
down his lantern, to his no small sur- 
prise, recognised Sir John S. and was 
about to lift him up, when the object 
of his care appeared to resist him. 

“¢ Arrah, then, your honour, Sir 
John, what is it you’d be wishing me 
to be after ?’ 

*«¢ Don’t you see, fellow, my leg is 
fixed? Don’t touch my person, but 
instantly take a limb of the aristocracy 
out of the mud.’ 

« This, of course, the military post- 
horse did. 

“ Why do you call a watchman by 
that name ?”’ 
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“Oh,” replied M » “they’ve 


always been called so since a cer- 
tain officer, when quartered in Dub- 
lin, used to ride them home from 
almost every party to which he went. 
They used to take him on their 
backs, pass him on through regular 
relays, and call for a douceur in the 
morning. But sure we're here,” and 
M abruptly turned into a dark- 
looking court that runs from Bear- 
street to Sidney’s alley, close to Lei- 
cester-square. 

At the door of a very suspicious- 
looking building, my companion gave 
three knocks, then whispering the 
watchword, we were, after a long 
examination, admitted to the hall, 
where asecond door and a second Cer- 
berus again delayed us; till a tho- 
rough recognition of my friend as an 
habitué of the house had been estab- 
lished, when we were permitted to 
creep up awretched staircase, which led 
to the gambling-room on the first floor. 

Never had I before, nor ever have 
I since, seen such a group of low de- 
bauchees as the one which here struck 
upon my eyesight. Omnibus cads, 
with frantic gesticulations of sorrow, 
and knowing sneers of triumphant 
avarice ; butchers’ boys in their shirt 
sleeves; hackney coachmen in their 
great coats; slovenly shop boys with 
aprons, mingled with false-collared 
dandies of their own class; dingy 
coal-heavers, contrasting with floury 
bakers ; dissipated ruffians of all hues 
and grades, from the small shopkeeper 
downwards, were crowded round a 
dirty green table, playing at French 
hazard for halfpence! as eager, as 
watchful, filled with as much despair, 
or elated by as evanescent a joy as 
that which I have seen pervade their 
aristocratic brethren, who frequent 
the magnificent halls of Crockford’s. 

Our entrance was scarcely noticed, 
so intent was every one on his game. 
The croupier judging, however, from 
our dress, that we were likely to have 
some money in our pockets, very coolly 
desired two youngsters, who had lost 
all their cash, to make room for us, 
which they instantly did, and we took 
our seats at the hazard table. 

I must confess, I never felt more 
ashamed in my life, than when I thus 
became the public associate of a knot 
of the lowest gamesters, the regularly 
installed member of a copper hell. 


Chapter XIII—The Copper Hell. 
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Not so M ; he threw a half- 
crown to the croupier, who handed 
him the amount in penny pieces. By 
his advice, I also got change for a few 
shillings, and began to play. 

In about ten minutes I was delighted 
to find myself minus a crown, and con- 
sequently at liberty fairly to depart ; 
although several of my neighbours ad- 
vised me to stay and attempt to regain 
my heavy losses. 

But deuce a bit would M stir. 
He had constantly won. A pyramid 
of strong-smelling copper pieces lay 
before him, and emboldened by suc- 
cess, he was now staking sixpence at 
atime. Every eye was fixed on him ; 
glances of envy were cast upon his 
brown metallic heap; he had won 
eleven shillings! He promised to ac- 
company me as soon as he had made 
it fifteen. 

At this moment a fat man who sat 
opposite to him arose— 

“1 ama stranger, sir, it is true. 
You have no right, from any personal 
acquaintance, to have confidence in me ; 
yet I do trust you will believe in my 
honour and lend me sixpence; I will 
positively repay it to-morrow night.” 

‘‘ [neither lend nor borrow,” grunted 
M » drawing his heap of halfpence 
towards him, as if fearful his neigh- 
bour might strive to grasp it. 

“ Sir,” rejoined a second, rising and 
addressing the wily lawyer, “ Sir, 1 am 
no stranger, every one knows me here ; 
Iam cook of this establishment. It 
unluckily happens I am out of cash 
just now; but if you will lend my 
friend sixpence, I will become respon- 
sible for him.” 

“Tl see you d—d first,” quickly 
answered M » snatching up and 
pocketing his money. It seemed he 
knew the habits of the house, for his 
refusal was a signal for a general row. 
Pugilistic exercises were soon the 
order of the evening. M was 
knocked down once, but recovering 
himself, showed good fight, and in- 
stantly floored his two more particular 
opponents. I only thought of escape. 
A black eye to me would have been 
death ; as a dramatic author, it would 
have ruined me. I only strove to get 
away; in my attempts to effect my 
purpose, I received several very un- 
pleasant blows. Indeed I do believe 
I felt more than one kick ; but I never 
turned to ask why they were given. 
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With _ exertion I reached the 
street door ; I got outside, and rushed 
from that den of profligacy. I never 
paused till I got to the corner of Co- 
ventry-street. Here I met a jarvey, 
and hailed it. The surly driver pulled 
up, but after eyeing me for a moment, 
he refused to let me enter his vehicle 
without receiving his fare in advance. 
This I readily agreed to, as I was 
without a hat, and it was raining hea- 
vily. I felt for my purse—it was 
gone—so was my handkerchief. I 
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had been robbed; I told the coach- 
man so. He laughed in my face, and 
said—but I am ashamed to repeat his 
words—applied his fingers to his nose 
in a most vulgar manner, and drove 
off. 

Pennyless, bareheaded, and insulted, 
behold an unfortunate follower of the 
immortal Shakespeare shivering be- 
neath 


“The pit’less pelting of a winter's 
storm,” 


CHAPTER XIV.—A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


PRESENTLY a carriage came up. I ran 
into the centre of the road, to see if 
by chance I knew its occupant, hoping 
in that case to get a set down; for a 
walk home in my present plight I felt 
to be impossible. But, alas! no. It 
was the Earl of H—, with whom I 
had no personal acquaintance. He 
was lolling back in the corner, appa- 
rently meditating on the evening he 
had passed; and well he might; 
for I have since learnt that it was this 
very night that decided his fate. 
Madame and her reigning fa- 
vourite had been invited to sup with 
his lordship, while, to make up the 
quartette (it always being allowed 
that three persons are no company at 
all,) Miss » since dead, had been 
asked to join them. An hour or two, 
however, before the supper, that young 
lady pleaded indisposition ; and either 
from that, or some other cause, de- 
clined appearing. To fill up her 
place, Madame ——, at a single 
hour’s notice, invited the lovely Maria 

The Earl was struck; the 
exchange proved of no small import- 
ance to the fair proxy, who, within a 
few months after, became the Countess 
of H - In her new position she 
has maintained a character free from 
approach. It is said that the noble 
earl is a devoted husband to his fair 
partner ; who, in return, is not only 
one of the fairest peeresses of Great 
Britain, but allowed to be one of the 
best-conducted wives in the dissolute 
metropolis. 

“ It is a fact creditable to actresses 
in general, that, whatever may have 
been their former faults, we have 
scarcely an instance on record of a 
female performer having married a 


respectable person in a superior rank, 
(I do not include those who have left 
their wives still to toil nightly on the 
stage, for the sake of increasing their 
incomes, but merely those who have 
removed them from the profession) 
that has ever afterwards tarnished the 
name or title conferred upon her. 

But though these reflections were 
very true, I felt that two o'clock in 
the morning was not a fitting hour, 
nor an open street the place to indulge 
them in; more particularly during a 
shower of rain, with my head un- 
covered, so I again proceeded to- 
wards Hyde Park Corner. 

I had just reached the front of a 
certain oyster shop (which Mr. Gre- 
gory has pointed out to the public, 
through the columns of the Satirist, 
under the cognomen of the infamous 
saloon), when a sudden row caused 
me to stop. A single individual 
rushed forth, followed by a mob of 
drunken men, and highly bedizened 
females screeching at the highest pitch 
of their voices, “Stop thief! stop 
thief!” when, like a fool (I beg my 
own pardon for thus styling a dra- 
matic author), I joined in the general 
outcry and the chase. Just, however, 
as I was turning the corner of the 
Haymarket, I found myself rudely 
grasped by the collar. 

« T have him: here he is!” 

I was in the hands of the law. A 
cursed policeman had seized me, and 
as the stragglers came up, pointed me 
out as the probable thief (a supposition 
so degrading that I blush to record 
it)—an insult offered to a follower of 
Shakespeare probably without pa- 
rallel: and what was still worse, hang 
me if the drunken rabble did not 
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believe it, declare the rascal was right, 
and insist on my being taken to the 
watch-house—not, however, till I had 
undergone a search. The wretches 
thrust their hands into my pockets 
with impunity; but the fact of my 
having no money about me, and being 
without a hat, told dreadfully against 
me; and when they at length dis- 
covered the MS. of my lately-con- 
demned farce, and a couple of free 
admissions to Drury Lane, I was 
loudly proclaimed by all to be a mem- 
ber of the swell mob, and hurried off 
to the station-house accordingly. 

Arrived here, I was placed before a 
surly-looking Jack-in-office, with a 
red handkerchief tightly bound round 
his head, and a large sheet of reports 
before him. 

_ Who are you, sir ?” 

* A gentleman.” 

* Yes, so I suppose; you looks it 
altogether. Jim, go down, and keep 
them Irish varmint quiet ; and if they 
still kicks up a row, give ’em a taste 
of the Darbies.” Then, turning to 
me, “So youre a gentleman, are 
you? What's your name?” and he 
prepared to write it down. 

“Under such degrading circum- 
stances, I decline giving it.” 

* What, you aren’t got aname, eh? 
or perhaps you've so many you don’t 
know which to choose. Come, no 
gammon ; your name, or it will be 
worse for you.” 

Fancying it better to comply, yet 
anxious to prevent the certain identity 
the addition of my Christian name 
would give it, I simply replied, 
“ Smith.” 

“Smith! Ha, ha, ha,” and the 
ruffian laughed aloud. “ Smith, 
Brown, Thomson, Johnson, or any 
other alias, eh? You're an old offen- 
der, I see. I thinks I recollects your 
face. I say, Mac,” turning to the 
policeman, ‘‘ what’s the charge ?” 

“ Prigged a watch from this here 
gentleman, who can swear to him.” 

Imagine my horror. The monster 
appealed to bore him out in his state- 
ments, and offered on oath to declare 
that I was the person who, after 
drinking several glasses of hot brandy 
and water, and treating all the in- 
famous women present, had tried to 
kick up a row, and during the con- 
fusion had snatched his watch, and 
made off with it. 


Chapter XIV.—A Slight Mistake. 
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Picture to yourself, gentle reader, 
my feelings at this moment. Behold 
me an identified thief, a drunkard and 
low reveller ; me, who never tasted spi- 
rits twice in my life,—me, who detest 
the very name of profligacy, and had 
been strictly brought up in habits of 
rigid morality by my poor uncle, Mr. 
John Smith, whose brother, Mr. 
Smith, of London, probably every one 
knows, not only as a proper person, 
but a pattern for virtue; behold me, 
I say, thus situated. 

I began indignantly to rebut the 
infamous charge, and expressed myself 
in terms of just anger at the odious 
supposition that the name I had given 
was an assumed one. The night con- 
stable himself seemed to begin to 
believe me, when another rascally po- 
liceman handed him a hat, declaring 
he had picked it up close to the spot 
where I had been seized. In the in- 
side was written, “ Thomas Maggs, 
St. Giles’s.” 

I instantly denied that the hat was 
mine. 

“If it ben't, it ben’t; but if so be 
it ben’t, where is your’n ?” 

Alas, alas! the fact told against me. 
Ihad none. The detestable hat was 
tried on my head. It fitted exactly ; 
and in two minutes more, amidst the 
smiles of the spectators, I heard my- 
self committed for stealing a watch; 
under the appellation of Thomas 
Maggs. My accusers withdrew, cast- 
ing on me triumphant glances. My 
cup of grief was full. : 

Just as the turnkey was hurrying 
me away, | saw a tall man step up to 
my late judge, and whisper with him 
for some moments, A seeming argu- 
ment took place between them ; when 
suddenly the latter turned round, and 
desired my conductor to stay. He 
then added, in a surly tone,— 

“ I say, you Mr. Smith, Maggs, or 
whatever your name is, as my friend 
Mr. G. says he knows you, and will 
be responsible for your appearance 
whencalled on, you may go along about 
your business ; but take care I never 
catches you again in my clutches. If 
I do——” 

But ere I had time to hear the con- 
clusion, Mr. G, had lugged me into 
the street. I turned round to him, 

“Sir, as a stranger, a_ perfect 
stranger, I feel under the most deep 
obligation to you for your timely inters 
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ference. Your thus saving arespect- this?’ continued he, turning to the 
able man from worse than death— landlord. “ Do you know what you 
your kind testimony in my favour—” _are about ?” 
«* Gammon!” “ This is a thief—this is a pick- 
I started. pocket.” 

“Gammon; stop this stuff, and * The devil take your stupid head ; 
give me the watch!” I've a mind to punch it for you. I 
** What, sir, do you think I know say, my covey, what's the matter ?” 
any thing of it ?” I related my unfortunate position to 

“ To be sure Ido. If you haven't him in a few words. G—— attempted 
it about you, you know where you've _ to exculpate himself. 
planted it ; so tell us at once, and no “Stop your jaw, or I'll stop it for 
blarney.” you, and teach you another time to 
« If you believed this, why did you know a gentleman from a flashman. 
interfere? Your present unhandsome Send quick, and get a jarvey; or 
conduct more than blots out your rather, stay, I'll tool you home myself, 
former noble interposition.” instead of going to Crocky’s. So 
« Look here, my fine cock. It’s all bundle in; jump up:” and in another 
very well talking like a book, and minute I was en route for Brompton 
trying to humbug me. You know’ with my coaching friend. 
vastly well why I| interfered. Such It took an hour to knock my land- 
doings wouldn't do to get into the lady up. At last I did so, I thanked 
newspapers. It wouldruin my estab- Sir V. C. for his kindness, at which he 
lishment ; besides the ticker belongs laughed heartily ; for the eccentric 
to Lord Frederick B , one of my _ baronet is so constantly in the habit of 
best customers. So out withit: hand doing really kind and generous acts, 
it over.” that he now looks upon them as mat- 
I again remonstrated, and wished _ ters of course,—and groped my way up 
to leave him. to my bed-room in the dark ; for my 
“No, no; fair and softly. Deuce landlady having come to open the 
a bit you'll budge. You must come door en chemise, immediately on my 
along with me, 'till I’m satisfied: so entering puffed out the candle; and 
mizzle in.” after one or two stumbles, I reached 
And in a few instants more I found my chamber in safety. Here 1 found 
myself in Mr. G.’s private parlour, a night lamp burning, three or four 
which opens on his bar, with halfa letters and parcels lying on the table, 
dozen rascally faces staring at me and my window fixed so firmly open, 
through the glass door, as though (doubtlessly to let the smoke out) that 
I had been a wild beast. Never I was unable to shut it. This, for the 
shall I forget that moment, when 1, month of February, was rather dis- 
John Smith, a gentleman and Dra- agreeable, particularly as the fire had 
matic Author, was caged up as an ex- _long been out. 
hibition for the amusement of drunken I was vexed with myself: I was 
roués and leering cypriansinan oyster mortified. I did not dare to review 
den. I wish I could fancy it a the events of the last twenty-four 
dream. hours; so I jumped into bed, deter- 
“‘ Holloa, Smith, isthat you? Con- mining to defer the opening of my 
found it, man, what brings you here?” _ letters till the morning, and soon after 
cried Sir St. V. C., as he smashed the fell asleep. 
door with one effort and walked in. Thus ended the first day of my 
G—— stood amazed. theatrical career as an author. 
« What the —— is the meaning of 


CHAPTER XV.—BREAKFAST. 


I was awakened next morning long arrived, and was impatiently awaiting 
before my usual hour of rising by my coming down to breakfast. 

Horatio, who informed me that my Reader, did you ever happen to be 
rich uncle, Mr. Smith Smith, had just thus suddenly torn from the arms of 
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Morpheus, just as pleasing dreams 
had begun to chase away busy and 
disagreeable recollections ?—Did you 
ever attempt to collect your ideas in 
a hurry, in order to arrange them, 
previous to meeting a stiff, overbearing 
relation ; one who, never having had 
the spirit to get into a scrape himself, 
is unwilling to make any allowance for 
youth, or youthful levity? If you 
ave not, you cannot well define my 
feelings, as Horatio shook me into 
waking life, for the purpose of wel- 
coming my double namesake. 

In addition to his moral severity, 
his well assured right to find fault, my 
uncle’s personal appearance was by 
no means in his favour, and I almost 
felt ashamed that my landlady and 
valet should see such a Guy claim 
relationship with me; at the same 
time I feared the possible entrance of 
some of my fashionable friends who, 
if I introduced Mr. S. S. as a mere 
acquaintance, would undoubtedly quiz 
and roast him, which my father’s bro- 
ther, being an acute observer, would 
probably repay by disinheriting me. 
If, on the contrary, I presented him 
as my uncle, I should find myself 
slighted, perhaps cut, by my aristo- 
cratic associates, as the nephew of a 
vulgar barbarian. 

In addition to a strong Manchester 
accent, an ugly face, a pair of bow 
legs, and a head of long, lank, red 
hair, my unfortunate relative had been 
so bent towards one side by rheuma- 
tism, that his left arm, which hung per- 
pendicularly down, reached within a 
foot of the ground, drawing his head 
all on one side. So striking was this 
defect, that no dog would ever ap- 
proach my uncle, no coaxing would 
attract them; his position making 
them always fancy (never having had 
the rheumatism themselves) that he 
was stooping down to pick up a stone 
to throw at them. It was, however, 
from Mr. Smith Smith, who hap- 
— to be the richest merchant in 

anchester, that I expected to inherit 
a princely fortune, so bon gré mal gré, 
descend I must, and that too with an 
air of welcome far from my real feel- 
ing. 

We were soon deep in the myste- 
ries of the breakfast table. My uncle 
was just swallowing a piece of muffin, 
the butter from which oozed from the 
ends of his mouth, which, like a true 
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Manchester merchant, he despised the 
trouble of wiping, when a hard single 
knock at the drawing-room door dis- 
turbed us. It instantly flashed across 
my mind that I owed nothing in Lon- 
don, so I boldly cried out in a propor- 
tionately loud voice, “ come in,” and 
in bounded my landlady. Mrs. 
M‘Taggart was one of the regular 
class of London lodging-letters, a 
genus peculiar to that metropolis; a 
species of animal as servile as a spa- 
niel, when receiving money ; as pert 
and as snappish as a wolf-bred cur, 
when doubting its punctual payment : 
a would-be broken-down lady, who 
showed, instead of a pedigree, an old 
silver teapot, and six tea-spoons, in- 
herited from a grandmother, who had 
espoused a real captain in the army. 
A regular grumbler at the high 
rent she paid, and the small sum 
she received for her apartments (the 
first being £50 a year, the latter two 
guineas a week); a severe declaimer 
against immorality ; the boon compa- 
nion of two or three ladies of doubt- 
ful reputation, but very well inten- 
tioned ; and aboveall, a regular church 
goer, and perfect accountant. So 
well versed was she in the latter 
science, that she had been known to 
boast, that a broken pane of glass 
in the drawing-room window had 
brought her in a regular income of 
£1 16s. per annum; as she had 
charged it to every successive lodger 
on their quitting. She would have 
been invaluable*in a cavalry regiment, 
as she was a first-rate ‘“ charger.” 

* You knows, I suppose, what I’m 
comed about ?” 

I answered in the negative. 

*“ Come, that beats all. You're 
werry ignorant ain’t you? Well then, 
quit my house, that’s flat. I'll have 
no pickpockets on my premises. I’m a 
respectable woman, and don’t take in 
swell-mob lodgers.” 

** Good heavens, John, what does 
this mean ?” 

“Upon my life, sir, I can’t say. I 
only can suppose this person has 
been indulging this morning.” 

“Person! I like that. You're a 
person, and a werry well-known person 
too.” 

‘I’m in the clouds,” chimed in my 
uncle. 

“You are, are you?—Read that 
ere then ;” and the infuriated beldam 
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pulled out a newspaper out of her 
pocket, and handed it to him; 
* Look’ee there ; read the police re- 
ports, that’s all. And as to you, bun- 
dle out of my lodgings; trudge bag 
and baggage before two o'clock, or 
I'll send for them as shall make you |” 
and with a look of triumphant malice 
she bounced out of the room. 

I turned to my relative who, having 
given a single glance at the newspaper, 
seemed dreadfully agitated, and had 
thrust it into his pocket. He now 
sat, as I fancied, awaiting an explana- 
tion from me. This was any thing but 
pleasant, so I began gently. 

“ Really, sir, lam extremely shocked 
at the conduct of this horrid woman. 
Her allusion to the little affair, which 
last evening brought the name of 
Smith before the public, is certainly 
most distressing.” 

«“ D—d distressing,” angrily re- 
torted he. 

‘It was, however, evidently a mis- 
take, and one which may easily be put 
to rights.” 

“ would to heaven it could,” 
groaned my uncle. 

« As to the thief I am almost certain 
I should recognise him, if he were 
brought before me.” 

-* I'd give a thousand pounds if you 
could.” 

My uncle’s kind interest in my wel- 
fare quite touched me, and I conti- 
nued, “ Really, sir, after this. business 
I am almost ashamed to look you in 
the face.” 

“ Sir, you are insolent.” 

« By no means; I meant merely to 
say, that it is degrading to be suspected 
as a thief.” 

“I never accused you, did I? 
What, rob your uncle, and of such a 
sum too? No, no, you are not so bad 
as that.” 

I really felt perfectly mystified, and 
simply asked, “ Pray, sir, what are 
you alluding to ?” 

“ To the — but why should I again 
repeat it? No; all I have to say is, 
it would better become you to leave 
off sneering at one who has ever be- 
haved to you as I have done. I sup- 
pose it was you who gave the news- 
paper to your infernal landlady to 
bring up here, for the purpose of an- 
noying and exposing me?” | 
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** Me? on the contrary, you are the 
last person I wished to see it.” 

“So I suppose ; but I'll be quits in 
spite of the publicity given to the cir- 
cumstances.” 

** Good heavens, sir, what can you 
mean? Let me look at the paper ; it 
is perhaps set down worse than the 
case really was. Let me see it.” 

‘* T shall not !” 

* Oh, come, sir, give it me ; remem- 
ber it was only after all a youthful 
spree.” 

“ What ! sneering again, you young 
puppy? But it serves me right for 
having any thing to do with you. As 
to the paper, I shall not show it to 
you. I have heard enough already of 
your London sneers ; so now hear 
me. 

Just as he arrived at this part, Ho- 
ratio threw open my door, and an- 
nounced Mr. F » the great getter- 
up of melo-dramas, and Mr. William 
G » the scene painter. 

Mr. F advanced, * Mr. John 
Smith, I believe ?” 

I acknowledged my identity, and at 
the same time, recognised the gentle- 
man who addressed me; not that I 
had ever seen him before, but from a 
graphic description given of his re- 
nowned nose, which was then unshorn 
of its ruby honours. Poor F ’ 
many of his friends had cut him from 
pure ignorance of his person, I mean 
since he cut, or caused to be cut, his 
once Bardolphian snout. 

**My friend Laporte has given me 
your piece to read, of which I cannot 
but approve ; and am accordingly 
come to talk the matter over with 

you.” 

Blessed shade of Shakespeare, how 
proud I felt! 

“ First,” chimed in the painter, 
“we shall want mt 

« Allow me to introduce my uncle,” 
interrupted I. 

«A pair of flats,” continued he. 

Old Manchester looked daggers. 

* You'll never be able to manage 
the last act with those flies,” added 
F . 

“ We must have new wings, and 
Laporte don’t like to spend much mo- 
ney on canvas.” 

* Are they talking of experimental 
philosophy, or electioneering ?” whis- 
pered my uncle. 
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“In the first place you must cut 
several lengths, and throw them into 
the fire.” 

“I'll be hanged if I do,” muttered 
the merchant, who thought this per- 
sonal. 

«If you don’t, it won’t print well.” 

The cotton printer’s ears were 
widely opened. 

* The uncle must be less of a mon- 
ster, and not die so soon.” 

«* What’s that, eh ?” quoth my wor- 
thy relative. 

“He must go through the act.” 

* The devil I must,” muttered my 
uncle, whose half audible sentences 
seemed scarcely to reach the ears of 
my theatrical friends. 

“Don’t you think if your uncle was 
struck dead by a flash of lightning, it 
would be better than stabbing him ?” 

I instantly assented. Poor Smith 
stood aghast. 

“¢ Would you like a vampyre trap for 
Theodora to fall through when she 
breaks her neck ?” 

I nodded. 

“The monster,” 
spinning-jenny. 

** We must have some new borders 
put in.” 

“I have some,” quoth my uncle, 
who had always an eye to business. 

** You belong to us then, I presume?” 
said Mr. F——, with a bland smile, 
turning.to my uncle. 

« T'll be shot if I do,” muttered old 
Smith. 

“ You manage in the country, I pre- 
sume ?” 

« And devilish well, too, I trust.” 

«* On what circuit ?” 

Sir 2” 

** What theatre ?” 

Here I could stand it no longer. 
The puzzled look of my unfortunate 
uncle could not be resisted. I inter- 
fered, and after some little trouble, I 
explained all. My uncle good-hu- 
mouredly joined in the laugh; and 
with a request that I would attend at 
Covent-Garden at two o'clock, my 
guests departed. 

My visitors gone, my appetite sa- 
tiated, I opened the different letters 
and packets I had found on my table 
the evening before. 

_ The first was from Monsieur Tag- 
lioni; it ran thus (the original was in 
French) :— 


ejaculated old 


“ Sir,—I beg to say, if convenient, 
Vor. XVIIIL—No. 104, 
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I shall be happy to see you at twelve 
o'clock to-morrow, on the subject of 
the ballet you have done me the ho- 
nour of transmitting for my opinion. 
With assurances of my most profound 
respect, I am, &c. &e. &e. 

“* TaGLIonI.” 


«“ Why, John, you appear to have 
supplied half London with plays: how 
is this?” demanded my uncle. 

“ Simply, my dear sir, profiting by 
your advice, never to commence trade 
without a proper stock on hand, I 
wrote seven plays, and transmitted 
each to a different theatre before I 
came up.” 

I continued to read— 

«“ Mrs. S—— requests the honour 
of Mr. John Smith’s company on 
Monday, the 20th, at a literary con- 
versazione, to meet Mr. S. P. Q. R. 
Wills, and several other authors of 
distinction.” 

The note was dated Portland Place, 
and came under a cover from my 
friend Desmond, who had undertaken 
to forward it, to please the lion-hunt~- 
ing lady. 


‘¢ Dear Sir,— Your piece was heartily 
d—d last night. 

« Yours, 

, “A. B.” 


This note had only just arrived. It 
was dated Drury Lane, and bore the 
royal arms on the seal. 


“‘My dear Fellow,—You are now 
an ‘ Antiquariorum Societatis So- 
cius ;’ i. e., an A.S.S. I enclose you 
the official letter. 

«* Thine ever, 
« Duprey Cos,” 


The enclosure ran thus :— 


* Sir,— Having been last night elec- 
ted a Fellow of the Royal Antiquarian 
Society, I have to request you will 
have the goodness to pay your entrance 
fee, and first annual subscription, 
amounting to £12 12s. 

“IT have the honour, &c. 
« (Signed) 


Se 
** Hon. Sec.” 


“ Sir,—I very much regret to say, 
that after perusing your play with great 
attention, I much fear it will not suit 
this theatre. 

“ Your obedient servant, 
«Wma. Axssott.” 
o 
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“ Please, sir, if you wants your 
watch, I knows the lad ‘as prigged it. 
If you sends three guineas to the 
Coach and Osses, Blue Bottle Lane, 
near Holborn, and axes no questions, 
you can have it. Remember—no at- 
tempt to sell, or it will be worse for 
ee Let your messenger be there 
etween four and five, with a white 
hat on. 

« Your servant, 
“ Nor Swine.” 


“Miss P. L., of the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, will be happy to 
see Mr. John Smith, if he will cull at 
her lodgings, No. 23, John-street, 
Adelphi, between four and seven this 
afternoon.-—There is a back way from 
Robert-street, should Mr. S. prefer 
it.” 


A printed card, enclosed in a blank 
cover, announced tLat there would be 
a carnival concert every evening at 
Mr. Evans’ (late Joy’s) after the play, 
Mr. Sloman in the chair: and lastly 
the following epistle :— 


“ Sir,—To a heart like yours, little 
apology is necessary for an appeal to 
its best feelings. 1am a stranger, it 
is true. I have no claim on you—no 
right (save from the character I have 
heard of you) to expect any relief. 
Still boldly I venture to address you. 
I was once, a8 yourself, a Dramatic 
Author ; like you, I felt the flush of 
genius, the proud consciousness of 
talent; like you, I was admired and 
courted by all.. I had splendid ex- 
pectations: my father had amassed in 
India a fortune of £200,000. Un- 
fortunately, his ‘great failing was 
family pride,—a feeling worked upon 
and encouraged by my younger bro- 
ther, a designing youth of two and 
twenty. 

“ You, who are in the zenith of 
youth ; you, who possess the mind of 
a gifted author ; you will, I am sure, 
maké allowances for my folly; my 
father never would. 

«| married a lovely, innocent, sweet 
girl, by whom I have had eleven chil- 
dren. I became an officer: 1 lost my 
eommission for calling out my colonel, 
who had attempted to insult my an- 
gelic partner. | studied for the bar ; 
but want of friends finally prevented 
my being called. For several years I 
‘acted as a private tutor in a noble- 
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man’s family, and finally became an 
actor. Last n'ght I saw your excel. 
lent drama, which, if you will here. 
after honour me with an interview, I 
can clearly prove was partially and 
unfairly treated,—ruined by a vile 
conspiracy, which I will also expose to 
you. But, alas! I have no clothes 
wherein to stir out. My wife is dying 
of consumption, without the common 
necessaries of life. My eldest son will 
probably sink beneath a complaint he 
caught while working to earn his live. 
lihood, for want of sufficient money to 
buy medicines with. My youngest 
daughter has the small-pox; while, 
added to all these horrors, we hourly 
expect to be distrained for rent, 
Under these circumstances, I have 
dared to write to you, to solicit a 
temporary loan. Upon my honour, I 
will faithfully repay it. I will give it 
you back punctually. Embo!dened 
by a knowledge of your goodness and 
talent, as a brother author—a twin 
child of the immortal Shakespeare !— 
I dare thus to solicit some small as- 
sistance for a few days, from one 
whose path to fame already seems so 
brilliant. As a rising author, I throw 
myself on your goodness. 
« Your obedient and afflicted servant, 
“ Joun THorocoon. 

« P.S.—My daughter Susan will 

wait for an answer.” 


The appeal was too strong to be 
rejected. I instantly sent her down 
£10, and smiled inwardly at the good 
action I had done. My uncle, who is 
always sneering, declared I was thus 
generous because I felt flattered by 
the fellow’s compliments. Pshaw! I 
was above that. Shakespeare hated 
parasites, and, after all, the man only 
told the truth. 

«Mr. G. J—,” announced Horatio ; 
and in strutted the would-be American 
Roscius. Though | had never before 
seen him, yet I knew him well by de- 
scription ;—a regular out and outer, 
asnorter or screamer, as our trans- 
Atlantic friends are pleased to call 
such persons— persons whose sole 
claim to attention consists in the most 
daring effrontery and impudent vanity. 
Unwilling to follow the path of fame, 
they have seized her trumpet, and 
blown far and wide the sounds of 
their own folly in such discordant 
blasts, that good taste sickens, and 
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common sense shrinks back affrighted 
from their presence ; and yet these 
people, from the mere assumption of 
talent, find admirers. The man now 
before me was the lion of a little set, a 
coterie of fair authoresses and ad- 
mirers of literature, women of family, 
—women who should know bett-r, 
but who, pleased at finding themselves 
suddenly looked up to as judges, and 
elevated into patronesses, at once con- 
descend to make much of their pro- 
tegé, invite him to their houses, and 
give parties to enable him to spout 
Shakespeare, or read one of their own 
“little effusions,” get the aspirant an 
engagement at one of the large the- 
atres for three nights, through the 
private interest of their titled relatives 
(for be it always well understood, a 
lord is omnipotent with a manager), 
and when the man is deservedly hissed 
off, go about assuring their friends 
that the talented creature was con- 
demned by a party sent purposely to 
hiss him, by a rival tragedian. But to 
return. 

“Mr. Smith, I have called upon 
you, at the request of my friend Lady 
D S and the Hon. Mrs. 
L. S—, to say, as I hear you are bring- 
ing out a drama, that, although I 
consider it beneath my proper dignity 
to play in any thing but regular tragedy, 
I will take a part in your new piece, 
if you wish it.” 

“You are engaged at Covent Gar- 
den ?” 

“No. I calculate Laporte behaved 
tarnation ill to me. But I guess if 
you say I must play in your drama, of 
course the principai part, the fellow 
can't refuse you. The Honourable 
Mrs. L. S—, Lady Dudley S—, Mrs. 
N—, the authoress, and a host of my 
friends will take boxes to see me per- 
form.” 

“ But if you are not engaged, I 
don’t see how 

* Oh! that’s nothing. They won't 
let me perform, if they can help it, I 
opine, because that fellow Macready, 
and young Kean, and the manager, 
and all of them, are jealous of my 
superiority. I am not vain; but may 
I be explunkified if any on ’em have 
an idea of acting aside me. Shall I 
give you a specimen, eh? I always 
doat Mrs. D—'s, of Cavendish-square.” 

To get rid*of his offer, of which I 
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took no notice, I assured him I would 
speak to Laporte. 
* Ah! a clever fellow, but eternally 


jealous I caleulate—came to England 


so poor. I heard him say to Depar- 
dou, at his coffee-house in the Hay- 
market the other day, when some 
one asked if he went on well with 
Covent Garden—that he'd return to 
France poorer than when. he -came. 
‘ That is,’ replied Laporte, 1 was so 
poor when I arrived at Rochester 
Bridge, footing it up to London, that 
I had but a penny left. With it I 
bought an orange from a stall at the 
foot of the bridge, and trudged con- 
tentedly up to London, where I found 
friends to assist me, and hope still to 
preserve them. But I always keep 
back a penny-piece to buy an orange 
at the same stall, should it ever be my 
fate to go back to France as poor as I 
came here.’ Ha, ha, ha! that’s a 
good un, aren't it, eh? He’s no fool, I 
guess. Lather him well—he likes 
soap—and he’s sure to engage me.’ 

I was disgusted with the man’s vul- 
garity. 

«« When shall I see you to know the 
result ? By-the-by, do you go to Mrs. 
S "8, of Portland Place ?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

«‘ Ah, then, we shall meet there, I 
calculate. I have promised to speak 
Hamlet’s soliloquy for her. She is a 
dear creature. I see by the Times of 
this morning she has lost her spaniel. 
Talking of the Zimes, did you see that 
story about a namesake of yours—” 

I felt my blood rush to my face, 
faneying he alluded to my adventure 
of the night before. 

“A Mr. Smith Smith, a country 
tradesman, I opine ?” 

« Mr. Smith Smith! there must be 
some mistake. There is— 

As I was speaking I turned round 
to my uncle, who was in the most 
dreadful state of agitation. He, to 
my great astonishment, with a most 
imploring look, made a sign to me to 
be silent. I therefore stopped ab- 
ruptly, though puzzled beyond mea- 
sure at his by-play. 

“Ha, ha, ha! 
served right.” 

I saw my uncle wince. 

*Lhope he’s no friend of yours. 
Well, I must be gone. I have to call 
on two influential editors, I guess ; 


the old fool was 
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write answers to all the country 
managers who solicit my appearance 
to make their fortunes; call in and 
write some lines in Lady Charlotte 
z ’s album ; send my autograph to 
dear Mrs. D—; and show myself in 
Regent-street, and all this before four, 








“IT nave changed the venue, Char- 
ley,” said Power, as he came into my 
room the following morning. “ I've 
changed the venue, and come to break- 
fast with you.” 

I could not help smiling, as a cer- 
tain suspicion crossed my mind; per- 
ceiving which, he quickly added— 

“No, no boy! I guess what you're 
thinking of: I’m nota bit jealous in 
that quarter. The fact is, you know 
one cannot be too guarded.” 

“‘ Nor too suspicious of one’s friends, 
apparently.” 

“A truce with quizzing. 
have you reported yourself ?” 

“ Yes; and received this moment a 
most kind note from the general. But 
it appears l’m not destined to have a 
long sojourn amongst you, for I’m de- 
sired to hold myself in readiness for a 
journey this very day.” 

“ Where the deuce are they going 
to send you now ?” 

«I’m not certain of my destination. 
I rather suspect there are despatches 
for Badajos. Just tell Mike to get 
breakfast, and I'll join you imme- 
diately.” 

When I walked into the little room 
which served as my salon, I found 
Power pacing up and down, apparently 
wrapt in meditation. 

“ T’ve been thinking, Charley,” said 
he, after a pause of about ten minutes, 
—* I’ve been thinking over our ad- 
ventures in Lisbon. Devilish strange 
girl, that senhora. When you re- 
signed in my favour, I took it for 
granted that all difficulty was removed. 
Confound it! Ino sooner began to 
profit by your absence, in pressing my 
suit, than she turned short round, 
treated me with marked coldness, ex- 


I say, 
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CHAPTER XCVI.——THE CONFIDENCE, 
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as I wish to run down and see Mrs, 
C———, at Croydon before dinner, 


© Oh revor, oh revor.’ ” 

And out went my “ half horse, half. 
alligator” friend. When he was well 
out, I demanded an explanation from 
my uncle, 


hibited a hundred wilful and capricious 
fancies, and concluded one day by 
quietly confessing to me—you were 
the only man she cared for.” 

“You are not serious in all this, 
Fred,” said I. 

« Ain't I though, by Jove? I wish 
to heaven I were not! My dear 
Charley, the girl is an inveterate flirt 
—a decided coquette. Whether she 
has a particle of heart or not, I can’t 
say; but certainly her greatest plea- 
sure is, to trifle with that of another. 
Some absurd suspicion that you were 
in love with Lucy Dashwood piqued her 
vanity, and the anxiety torecover alaps- 
ing allegiance led her to suppose herself 
attached to you, and made her treat 
all my advances with a most frigid in- 
difference, or wayward caprice: the 
more provoking,” continued he, with a 
kind of bitterness in his tone, “ as her 
father was disposed to take the thing 
favourably ; and, if I must say it, I 
felt devilish spooney about her myself. 

«It was only two days before I left, 
that, in a conversation with Don Ema- 
nuel, he consented to receive my ad- 
dresses to his daughter on my becom- 
ing lieutenant-colonel. 1 hastened 
back with delight to bring her the in- 
telligence, and found her with a lock 
of hair on the book before her, over 
which she was weeping. Confound 
me if it was not yours! I don’t know 
what I said, nor what she replied; 
but when we parted, it was with a 
perfect understanding we were never 
to meet again. Strange girl! She 
came that evening, put her arm within 
mine as I was walking alone in the 
garden, and, half in jest, half in ear- 
nest, talked me out of all my sus- 
picions, and left me fifty times more 
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in love with her than ever. Egad! 
I thought I used to know something 
about women, but here is a chapter 
I've yet to read. Come now, Charley, 
be frank with me: tell me all you 
know.” 

“ My poor Fred! If you were not 
head and ears in love, you would see 
as plainly as I do that your affairs 
prosper. And after all, how invariable 
is it, that the man who has been the very 
veriest flirt with women—sighing, se- 
renading, sonnetecring, flinging him- 
self at the feet of every pretty girl he 
meets with—should become the most 
thorough dupe to his own feelings 
when his heart is really touched. 
Your man of eight and thirty is always 
the greatest fool about women.” 

“Confound your impertinence! 
How the devil can a fellow with a 
beard not stronger than a Circas- 
sian’s eyebrow read such a lecture to 
me ?” 

“Just for the very reason you've 
mentioned: you glide into an attach- 
ment at my time of life; you fall in 
love at yours.” 

“ Yes,” said Power, musingly ; 
“there is some truth in that. This 
flirting is sad work. It is just like 
sparring with a friend: you put on 
the gloves in perfect good humour, 
with the most friendly intentions of 
exchanging a few amicable blows ; 
you find yourself insensibly warm with 
the enthusiasm of the conflict, and 
some unlucky hard knock (as they call 
it) decides the matter, and it ends in 
a downright fight. 

“ Few men, believe me, are regular 
seducers ; and among those who behave 
‘ vilely,’ as they call it, three-fourths of 
the number have been more sinned 
against than sinning. You adventure 
upon love as upon a voyage to India: 
leaving the cold northern latitudes of 
first acquaintance behind you, you 
gradually glide into the warmer and 
more genial climate of intimacy. Each 
day you travel southward shortens the 
miles and the hours of your existence : 
so tranquil is the passage, and so easy 
the transition, you suffer no shock by 
the change of temperature about you. 
Happy were it for us, that, in our 
courtship, as in our voyage, there 
were some certain Rubicon to remind 
us of the miles we have journeyed! 
Well were it, if there were some equi- 
nox in love |” 
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“Tm not sure, Fred, that there is 
not that same shaving process they 
practise on the line occasionally per- 
formed for us by parents and guar- 
dians at home; and I’m not certain 
that the iron hoop of old Neptune is 
not a pleasanter acquaintance than the 
hair-trigger of some indignant and fire- 
eating brother. But come, Fred, you 
have not told me the most important 
point— How fare your fortunes now ? 
or, in other words,— What are your 
present prospects as regards the sen- 
hora ?” 

«* What a question to ask me! why 
not request me to tell you where 
Soult will fight us next, and when 
Marmont will cross the frontier? My 
dear boy, I have not seen her for a 
week, an entire week—seven full days 
and nights, each with their twenty- 
four hours of change and vacillation.” 

“ Well, then, give me the last bul- 
letin from the seat of war; that at 
least you can do: tell me how you 
parted.” 

“Strangely enough. You must 
know we had a grand dinner at the 
Villa the day before I left ; and when 
we adjourned for our coffee to the 
garden, my spirits were at the top of 
their bent. Inez never looked so 
beautiful—never was one half so gra- 
cious ; and, as she leaned upon my 
arm, instead of following the others 
towards the little summer-house, I 
turned, as if inadvertently, into a nar- 
row dark alley that skirts the lake.” 

«1 know it well: continue.” 

Power reddened slightly, and went 
on— 

«« ¢ Why are we taking. this path ?” 
said Donna Inez; ‘this is surely not 
a short way.’ 

“*QOh! I wished to make my 
adieus to my old friends the swans, 
You know I go to-morrow.’ 

« «Ah! that’s true,’ added she. 
‘I'd quite forgotten it.’ 

« This speech was not very encour- 
aging; but, as I felt myself in for the 
battle, I was not going to retreat at 
the skirmish. Now, or never, thought 
I. I'll not tell you what I said: [ 
couldn't, if I would. It is only witha 
pretty woman upon one’s arm—it is 
only when stealing a glance at her 
bright eyes, as you bend beyond the 
border of her bonnet—that you know 
what it is to be eloquent: watching 
the changeful colour of her cheek with 
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a more anxious heart than ever did 
muriner gaze upon the fitful sky above 
him, you pour out your whole soul in 
love ; you leave no time for doubt, 
you leave no space for reply; the dif- 
ficulties that shoot across her mind 
you reply to ere she is well conscious 
of them: and when you feel her hand 
tremble, or see her eyelid fall. like the 
leader of a storming party, when the 
guns slacken in their fire, you spring 
boldly forward in the breach, and, 
blind to every danger around you, 
rush madly on, and plant your stand- 
ard upon the walls.” 

“T hope you allow the vanquished 
the honours of war,” said I, inter- 
rupting. 

Without noticing my observation 
he continued— 

“I was on my knee before her, her 
hand passively resting in mine, her 
eyes bent _ upon me softly and tear- 
fully 

“ The game was your own, in 
fact.” 

** You shall hear. 

“ ‘Have we stood long enough thus, 
senhor ?’ said she, bursting into a fit 
of laughter. 

* T sprang to my legs in anger and 
indignation. 

“** There, don’t be passionate; it 
is so tiresome. What do you call that 
tree there ?’ 

«It is a tulip tree,’ said I, coldly. 

“¢ Then, to put your gallantry to 
the test, do climb up there, and pluck 
me that flower no, the far one. If 
you fall into the lake and are drowned, 
why, it would put an end to this fool. 
ish interview.’ 

* ¢ And if not ?’ said I. 

«*Qh, then I shall take twelve 
hours to consider of it; and if my 
decision be in your favour, I'll give 
you the flower ere you leave to-mor- 
row.’ 

“It's somewhat about thirty years 
since I went bird-nesting; and hang 
me! if atight jacket and spurs are 
the best equipment for climbing a 
tree: but up | went, and, amid a run- 
ning fire of lauylter and quizzing, 
reached the branch and brought it 
down safely. 

“Tnez took especial care to avoid 
me the rest of the evening: we did 
not meet until breakfast the following 
morning. I perceived then that she 
wore the flower in her belt; but, 
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alas! I knew her too well to augur 
favourably from that ; besides that, 
instead of any trace of sorrow or de- 
pression at my approaching departure, 
she was in high spirits, and the life of 
the party. ‘How can I manage to 
speak with her?’ said I to myself; 
‘but one word—lI already anticipate 
what it must be; but let the blow fall 
-—any thing is better than this uncer. 
tainty.’ 

“ «The general and the staff have 
passed the gate, sir,’ said my servant 
at this moment. 

*** Are my horses ready ?’ 

‘At the door, sir; and the bag- 
gave gone forward.’ 

* IT gave Inez one look. 

«Did you say more coffee?’ said 
she, smiling. 

** | bowed coldly, and rose from the 
table. They all assembled upon the 
terrace to see me ride away. 

*¢ You'll let us hear from you,’ 
said Don Emanuel. 

*** And pray don't forget the letter 
to my brother,’ cried old Madame 
Forjas. 

‘ Twenty similar injunctions burst 
from the party ; but not a word said 
Inez. 

« Adieu, then!’ said I. ¢ Fare- 
well!’ 

“¢ Adios! Go with God!’ cho- 
russed the party. 

*** Good-by, senhora,’ said I. ‘Have 
you nothing to tell me ere we part.’ 

** « Not that I remember,’ said she, 
carelessly. ‘I hope you'll have good 
weather.’ 

«“¢ There is a storm threatening,’ 
said I, gloomily. 

«© Well! a soldier cares little for a 
wet jacket.’ 

‘ Adieu!’ said I sharply, darting 
at her a look that spoke my meaning. 

+ Farewell!’ repeated she, curtsey- 
ing slightly. and giving one of her 
sweetest siniles. 

** T drove the spurs into my horse’s 
flanks, but holding him firmly on the 
curb at the same moment, instead of 
dashing forward, he bounded madly in 
the air. 

** What a pretty creature!’ said she, 
as she turned t.wards the house ; then, 
stopping carelessly, she looked round— 

«.¢ Should you f ke this bouquet ?” 

“ ¢ Before 1 could reply. she disen- 
gaged it from her belt and threw it to- 
wards me. The door closed behind 
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her as she spoke; I galloped on to 
overtake the staff—et voila tout. Now, 
Charley, read my fate for me, and tell 
me what this portends.” 

“1 confess I only see one thing cer- 
tain in the whole ” 

* And that is?” said Power. 

** That Master Fred Power is more 
irretrievably in love than any gentle- 
man on full pay I ever met with.” 

* By Jove! | half fear as much! Is 
that orderly waiting for you, Charley ? 
Who do you want, my man?” 
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** Captain O*Malley, sir: General 
Crawford desires to see you at head 
quarters immediately.” 

* Come, Charley, I’m going towards 
Fuentes. Take your cap; we'll walk 
down together.” 

So saying, we cantered towards the 
village, where we separated—Power 
to join some fourteenth men sta- 
tioned there on duty; and I to the 
general's quarters to receive my ors 
ders. 


CHAPTER XCVII.—-THE CANTONMENT. 


Soon after this the army broke up 
from Caja, and went into cantonments 
along the Tagus; the head quarters 
beiag at Portalegre, we were here 
joined by four regiments of infantry 
lately arrived from England, and the 
twelfth light dragoons. I shall not 
readily forget the first impression 
created among our reinforcements, 
by the habit of our life at this pe- 
riod. 

Brimful of expectation, they had 
landed at Lisbon; their minds filled 
with all the glorious expectancy of a 
brilliant campaign, sieges, storming, 
and battle-fields, floating before their 
excited imag’nation. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had they reached the camp, when 
these illusions were dissipated. Break- 
fasts, dinners, private theatricals, 
pigeon matches, formed our daily oc- 
cupation. Lord Wellington’s hounds 
threw off regularly twice a week, and 
here might be seen very imaginable 
species of equipment, from the artil- 
lery officer, mounted on his heavy 
troop horse, to the infantry subaltern, 
on a Spannish gennet. Never was 
any thing more ludicrous than our 
turn-out: every quadruped in the army 
was put into requisition; and those 
who rolled not from their saddles from 
sheer necessity, were most likely to do 
so from laughing at their neiyhbours. 
The pace may not have equalled Mel- 
ton, nor the fences have been as stub- 
born as in Leicestershire; but I'll be 
sworn there was more laughter, more 
fun, and more merriment, in one day 
with us, than in a whole season with 
the best organized pack in England. 
With a lively trust that the country 
was open, and the leaps easy, every 
man took the field; indeed, the only 


anxiety evinced at all, was, to appear 
at the meet in something like jockey 
fashion, and I must confess that this 
feeling was particularly conspicuous 
among the infantry. Happy the man 
whose kit boasted a pair of cords, or 
buckskins ; thrice happy he who sport- 
ed a pair of tops. I myself was in 
that enviable position, and well re- 
meinber with what pride of heart I 
cantered up to cover, in all the supe- 
rior éclat of my costume, though, if 
truth were to be spoken, I doubt if I 
should have passed muster among my 
friends of the * Blazers.” A round 
cavalry jacket, and a foraging cap, with 
a hanging tassel, were the strange 
accompaniments of my more befitting 
nether garments. Whatever our cos- 
tumes, the scene was a most animated 
one. Here the shell jacket of a heavy 
dragoon was seen storming the fence 
of a vineyard, There the dark green 
of a rifleman was going the pace over 
the plain. The unsportsman-like 
figure of a staff-officer might be ob- 
served emerging from a drain, while 
some neck or nothing Irishman, with 
light infantry wings, was flying at 
every fence before him, and overturn- 
ing all in his way. The rules and 
regulations of the service prevailed 
not here; the starred and gartered 
general, the plumed and aiguletted 
colonel obtained but little deference, 
and less mercy, from his more humble 
subaltern. In fact, I am half disposed 
to think that many an old grudge of 
rigid discipline or severe duty, met 
with its retribution here. More than 
once have I heard the muttered sen- 
tences around me which boded some- 
thing like this. 

“ Go the pace, Harry! never flinch 
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it! There’s old Colquhoun—take him 
in the haunches—roll him over.” 

“See here, boys—watch how I'll 
scatter the staff—beg your pardon, 
general, hope I haven’t hurt you. Turn 
about—fair play—I have taught you 
to take up a position now. 

I need scarcely say, there was one 
whose person was sacred from all such 
attacks: he was well mounted upon a 
half-bred horse ; rode always foremost, 
following the hounds with the same 
steady pertinacity with w nich he would 
have followed the enemy; his com- 
pressed lip rarely opened ‘for a laugh, 
when even the most ludicrous misadven- 
ture was enacting before him; and when, 
by chance, he ‘would give way, the 
short ha! ha! was over in a moment, 
and the cold stern features were as 
fixed and impassive as before. 

All the excitement, all the enthusi- 
asm of a hunting-field, seemed power- 
less to turn his mind from the pre-oc- 
cupation which the mighty interests he 
presided over, exacted. I remember 
once an incident which, however trivial 
in itself, is worth recording, as illus- 
trative of what I mean. We were 
going along at a topping pace, the 

ounds a few fields in distance, were 
hidden from our view by a small beech 
copse; the party consisting of not 
more than six persons, one of whom 
was Lord Wellington himself. Our 
run had been a splendid one, and, as 
we were pursuing the fox to earth, 
every man of us pushed his horse to 
full stride in the hot enthusiasm of 
such a moment. 

“This way, my lord—this way,’ 
said Colonel ‘Conyers, an old Melton 
man who led the way. “ The hounds 
are in the valley—keep to the left.’ 
As no reply was made, after a few mo- 
ments’ pause, Conyers repeated his 
admonition, “ You are wrong, my 
lord, the hounds are hunting yonder.” 

* 1 know it!” was the brief answer 
given, with a shortness that almost 
savoured of asperity ; and for a second 
or two not a word was spoken. 

*“ How far is Niza, Gordon?” in- 
quired Lord Wellington. 

«* About five leagues, my lord,” re- 
plied the astonished aid-de-camp. 

« That's the direction, is it not 2” 

«© Yes, my lord.” 

“Let's go over and inspect the 
wounded.” 

No more was said, and before a se- 
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cond was given for consideration, away 
went his lordship, followed by his aid- 
de-camp ; his pace the same stretching 
gallop, and apparently feeling as much 
excitement, as he dashed onward to- 
wards the hospital, as though following 
in all the headlong enthusiasm of a 
fox chase. 

Thus passed our summer ; a life of 
happy ease and recreation succeeding 
to the harassing fatigues and severe 
privations of the preceding campaign. 
Such are the lights and shadows of a 
soldier’s life ; such the checkered sur- 
face of his fortunes ; constituting by 
their very change, that buoyant tem- 
perament, that happy indifference, 
which enables him to derive its full 
enjoyment from each passing incident 
of his career. 

While thus we indulged in all the 
fascinations of a life of pleasure, the 
rigid discipline of the army was never 
for a moment forgotten: reviews, pa- 
rades, and inspections, were of daily 
occurrence, and even a superficial ob- 
server could not fail to detect, that 
under this apparent devotion to amuse- 
ment and enjoyment, our commander- 
in-chief concealed a deep stroke of his 
policy. 

The spirits of both men and officers, 
broken in spite of their successes, by 
the incessant privations they had en- 
dured, imperatively demanded this 
period of rest and repose. The infan- 
try, many of whom had served in the 
ill-fated campaign of Walcheren, were 
still suffering from the effects of the 
intermittent fever. The cavalry, from 
deficient forage, severe marches, and 
unremitting service, were in great part 
unfit for duty. To take the field 
under circumstances like these, was 
therefore impossible; and, with the 
double object of restoring their wonted 
spirit to his troops, and checking the 
ravages which sickness and the casual- 
ties of war had made within his ranks, 
Lord Wellington embraced the oppor- 
tunity of the enemy’s inaction to take 
up his present position on the Tagus. 

Meanwhile, that we enjoyed all the 
pleasures of a country life, enhanced 
tenfold by daily association with gay 
and cheerful companions, the master 
mind, whose reach extended from the 
profoundest calculations of strategy 

to the minutest details of military 
organization, was never idle. Fore- 
seeing that a period of inaction, like 
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the present, must only be like the 
solemn calm that preludes the storm, 
he prepared for the future by those 
bold conceptions and unrivalled com- 
binations which were to guide him 
through many a field of battle and of 
danger, to end his career of glory in 
the liberation of the Peninsula. 

The failure of the attack upon Bad- 
ajos had neither damped his ardour, 
nor changed his views ; and he pro- 
ceeded to the investment of Ciudad 
Rodrigo with the same intense deter- 
mination of uprooting the French oc- 
cupation in Spain, by destroying their 
strongholds and cutting off their re- 
sources. Carrying aggressive war in 
one hand, he turned the other towards 
the maintenance of those defences 
which, in the event of disaster or de- 
feat, must prove the refuge of the 
army. 

To the lines of Torres Vedras he 
once more directed his attention. 
Engineer officers were despatched 
thither ; the fortresses were put into 
repair; the bridges broken or injured 
during the French invasion were re- 
stored; the batteries upon the Tagus 
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were rendered more effective, and 
furnaces for heating shot were added 
to them. 

The inactivity and apathy of the 
Portuguese government but ill corres- 
ponded with his unwearied exertions ; 
and, despite of continual remonstrances 
and unceasing representations, the 
bridges over the Leira and Alva were 
left unrepaired, and the roads leading to 
them, so broken as to be almost impas- 
sable, and might seriously have endan- 
gered the retreat of the army, should 
such a movement be deemed neces- 
sary. 

It was in the first week of Septem- 
ber I was sent with despatches for the 
engineer officer in command at the 
lines, and, during the fortnight of my 
absence was enabled for the first time 
to examine those extraordinary de- 
fences which, for.the space of thirty 
miles, extended over a country undu- 
lating in hill and valley, and presenting 
by a succession of natural and artificial 
resources, the strongest and most im- 
pregnable barrier that has ever been 
presented against the advance of a 
conquering army. 


CHAPTER XCVIII.—MICKEY FREE’S ADVENTURE. 


Wuen I returned to the camp, I found 
the greatest excitement prevailing on 
all sides. Each day brought in fresh 
rumours that Marmont was advancing 
in force ; that sixty thousand French- 
men were in full march upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo, to raise the blockade, and 
renew the invasion of Portugal. In- 
tercepted letters corroborated these 
reports ; and the guerillas who joined 
us, spoke of large convoys which they 
had seen upon the roads from Sala- 
manca and ‘Tamanes. 

Except the light division, which, 
under the command of Crawford, were 
posted upon the right of the Aguada, 
the whole of our army occupied the 
country from El Bodon to Gallegos ; 
the fourth division being stationed at 
Fuente Guenaldo, where some en- 
trenchments had been hastily thrown 
up. 

To this position Lord Wellington 
resolved upon retreating, as affording 
points of greater strength and more 
capability of defence than the other 
line of road which led by Almeida 
upon the Coa. Of the enemy's inten- 


tions we were not long to remain in 
doubt; for, on the morning of the 
24th, a strong body were seen des- 
cending from the pass above Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and cautiously reconnoitering 
the banks of the Aguada. Far in the 
distance a countless train of wagons, 
bullock-cars, and loaded mules, were 
seen winding their slow length along, 
accompanied by several squadrons of 
dragoons. 

Their progress was slow, but, as 
evening fell, they entered the gates of 
the fortress, and the cheering of the 
garrison mixing with the strains of 
martial music, faint from distance, 
reached us where we lay upon the far 
off heights of El Bodon. So long as 
the light lasted, we could perceive 
fresh troops arriving ; and even when 
the darkness came on, we cduld detect 
the position of the reinforcing columns, 
by the bright watch-fires which gleamed 
along the plain. 

By daybreak we were under arms, 
anxiously watching for the intentions 
of our enemy, which soon became no 


longer dubious. Twenty-five squad. 
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rons of cavalry, supported by a whole 
division of infantry, were seen to de- 
file along the great road from Ciudad 
Rodrigo, to Guenaldo. Another co- 
lumn, equally numerous, marched 
straight upon Espeja: nothing could 
be more beautiful, nothing more mar- 
tial than their appearance ; emerging 
from a close mountain-gorge, they 
wound along the narrow road, and 
‘appeared upon the bridge of the 
Aguada, just as the morning sun was 
bursting forth, his bright beams tip- 
ping the polished cuirasses and 
glittering equipments, they shone in 
their panoply like the gay troop of 
some ancient tournament. The lan- 
cers of Berg, distinguished by their 
scarlet dolmans and gorgeous trap- 
pings, were followed by the cuirassiers 
of the guard, who again were suc- 
ceeded by the chusseurs a cheval, their 
bright steel helmets and light blue 
uniforms, their floating plumes and 
dappled chargers, looking the beau 
idéal of light horsemen; behind, the 
dark masses of the infantry pressed 
forward, and deployed into the plain ; 
while, bringing up the rear, the rolling 
din, like distant thunder, announced 
the “ dread artillery.” 

On they came, the seemingly inter- 
minable line converging on to that 
one spot upon whose summit now we 
searcely assembled a force of ten 
thousand bayonets. 

While this brilliant panorama was 
passing before our eyes, we ourselves 
were not idle. Orders had been sent 
to Picton to come up from the left 
with his division. Alten’s cavalry, 
and a brigade of artillery were sent to 
the front, and every preparation, 
which the nature of the ground ad- 
mitted, was made, to resist the ad- 
vance of the enemy. While these 
movements on either side occupied 
some hours, the scene was every mo- 
ment increasing in interest. The 
large body of cavalry was now seen 
forming into columns of attack. Nine 
battalions of infantry moved up to 
their suppcrt, and, forming into co- 
lumns, echellons, and squares, per- 
formed before us all the mancuvres 
of a review, with the most admirable 
precision and rapidity ; but from these 
‘our attention was soon taken by a 
brilliant display upon our left. Here, 
‘emerging from the wood which flanked 
“the Aguada, were now to be seen the 
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gorgeous staff of Marmont himself. 
Advancing at a walk, they came for- 
ward amid the vivas of the assembled 
thousands burning with ardour, and 
thirsting for victory. For a moment, 
as I looked, I could detect the mar- 
shal himself, as, holding his plumed 
hat above his head, he returned the 
salute of a lancer regiment who 
proudly waved their banners as he 
passed; but, hark! what are those 
clanging sounds, which, rising high 
ubove the rest, seem like the war-cry 
of a warrior ? 

* I can’t mistake those tones,” said 
a bronzed old veteran beside me. 
** Those are the brass bands of the 
imperial guard. Can Napoleon be 
here ?—see! there they come.” As 
he spoke, the head of a column 
emerged from the wood, and, deploy- 
ing as they came, poured into the 
plain. For above an hour, that mighty 
tide flowed on, and, before noon, a 
force of sixty thousand men was col- 
lected in the space beneath us. 

I was not long to remain an unoc- 
cupied spectator of this brilliant dis- 
play; for I soon received orders to 
move down with my squadron to the 
support of the eleventh light dragoons, 
who were posted at the base of the 
hill. The order at the moment was 
any thing but agreeable, for I was 
mounted upon a hack pony, on which 
I had ridden over from Crawford's 
division early in the morning, and, 
suspecting that there might be some 
hot work during the day, had ordered 
Mike to follow with my horse. There 
was no time, however, for hesitation, 
and I moved my men down the slope 
in the direction of the skirmishers. 

The position we occupied was sin- 
gularly favourable: our flanks defended 
on either side by brushwood, we could 
only be assailed in front; and here, 
notwithstanding our vast inferiority of 
force, we steadily awaited the attack. 
As I rode from out the thick wood, I 
could not help feeling surprised at the 
sounds which greeted me. Instead of 
the usual low and murmuring tones— 
the muttered sentences which precede 
a cavalry advance—a roar of laughter 
shook the entire division, while excla- 
mations burst from every side around 
me:—“ Look at him now !”—* they 
have him !— by heavens they have 
him !” — “ Well done !—well done !” 


“« How the fellow rides !”—** He’s hit! 
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he’s hit !"— No! no!"—* Is he 
down ?”-—* He’s down !” 

A loud cheer rent the air at this 
moment, and I reached the front in 
time to learn the reason of all this 
excitement. In the wide plain before 
me a horseman was seen, having passed 
the ford of the Aguada, to advance at 
the top of his speed towards the Bri- 
tish lines. As he came nearer, it was 
perceived that he was accompanied by 
a led horse, and, apparently with total 
disregard of the presence of an enemy, 
rode boldly and carelessly forward : 
behind him rode three lancers, their 
lances couched, their horses at speed : 
the pace was tremendous, and the ex- 
citement intense; for sometimes, as 
the leading horseman of the pursuit 
neared the fugitive, he would bend 
suddenly upon his saddle, and, swerv- 
ing to the right or the left, totally 
evade him, while avain, at others, with 
a loud ery of bold defiance, rising in 
his stirrups, he would press on, and, 
with a shake of his bridle that hespoke 
the jockey, almost distance the enemy. 

“That must be your fellow, O’ Mal- 
ley ; that must be your Irish groom,” 
cried a brother officer. There could 
be no doubt of it. It was Mike him- 
self. 

‘© ]'ll be hanged if he’s not playing 
with them,” said Baker. ‘ Look at 
the villain! He's holding in: that’s 
more than the Frenchmen-are doing. 
Look, look at the fellow on the gray 
horse: he has flung his trumpet to his 
back, and drawn his sabre. 

A loud cheer burst from the French 
lines: the trumpeter was gaining at 
every stride. Mike had got into deep 
ground, and the horses would not keep 
together. Let the brown horse go! 
let him go, man!” shouted the dra- 
goons, while I re-echoed the ery with 
my utmost might. But not so: Mike 
held firmly on, and, spurring madly, 
he lifted his horse at each stride ; 
turning from time to time, aglance at 
his pursuer. A shout of triumph rose 
from the French side: the trumpeter 
was beside him ; his arm was uplifted ; 
the sabre above his head. A yell 
broke from the British, and with diffi- 
culty could the squadron be restrained, 
For above a minute the horses went 
side by side, but the Frenchman de- 
layed his stroke until he could get a 
little in the front. My excitement 
‘had rendered me speechless: if a word 
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eould have saved my poor fellow, I 
could not have spoken. A mist seemed 
to gather across my eyes, and the 
whole plain, and its peopled thousands, 
danced before my eyes. 

“ He’s down !"—* He’s down! by 
heavens !"—** No! no! no!” Look 
there—nobly done !”—‘ Gallant fel- 
low !”—“ He has him! he has him, by 
——.” A cheer that rent the very 
air above us broke from the squadrons, 
and Mike gallopped in amongst us, 
holding the Frenchman by the throat 
with one hand ; the bridle of his horse 
he firmly grasped with his own in the 
other. 

«“ How was it? 
it?” cried I. 

‘“‘He broke his sword-arm with a 
blow, and the Frenchman's sabre fell 
to the earth.” 

‘© Here he is, Misther Charles ; and 
musha, but it’s trouble he gave me to 
catch him! and I hope your honour 
won't be displeased at me losing the 
brown horse. I was obliged to let 
him go when the thief closed on me; 
but sure there he is: may I never —! 
if he’s not galloping into the lines by 
himself.” As he spoke, my brown 
charger came cantering up to the 
squadrons, and took his place in the 
line with the rest. 

I had scarcely time to mount my 
charger, amid a buzz of congratula- 
tions, when our squadron was ordered 
to the front. Mixed up with detach- 
ments from the eleventh and sixteenth, 
we continued to resist the enemy for 
above two hours. 

Our charges were quick, sharp, and 
successive, pouring in our numbers 
wherever the enemy appeared for a 
moment to be broken, and then re- 
treating under cover of our infan'ry, 
when the opposing cavalry came down 
upon us in overwhelming numbers. 

Nothing could be more perfect than 
the manner in which the different 
troops relieved each other during this 
part of the day. When the French 
squadrons advanced, ours met them as 
boldly. When the ground became no 
longer tenable, we broke and fell back, 
and the bayonets of the infantry ar- 
rested their progress. If the cavalry 
pressed heavily upon the squares, ours 
came up to the relief, and, as the 
were beaten back, the artillery opiate 
upon them with an avalanche of grape- 
shot. : 


How did he do 
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L have seen many battles of greater squares, covered the retreating move- 
duration, and more important in re- ment. 
sult—many there have been, in which The French dragoons bore down 
more tactic was displayed, andgreater upon every face of those devoted bat- 
combinations called forth; but never  talions; the shouts of triumph cheered 
did I witness a more desperate hand- them as the earth trembled beneath 
to-hand conflict than on the heights of _ their charge ; but the British infantry, 
El] Bodon. reserving their fire until the sabres 

Bafiled by our resistance, Montbrun —_clanked with the bayonet, poured in a 
advanced with the cuirassiers of the shattering volley, and the cry of the 
guard. Riding down our advanced wounded and the groans of the dying 
squadrons, they poured upon us like rose from the smoke around them. 
some mighty river, overwhelming all Again and again the French came 
before it, and charged, cheering, up on, and the same fate ever awaited 
the heights. Our brave troopers were them; the only movement in the 
thrown back upon the artillery, and British squares was closing up the 
many of them cut down beside the spaces as their comrades fell or sank 
guns. The artillery-men and the wounded to the earth. 
drivers shared the same fate, and the At last reinforcements came up 
cannon were captured. A cheer of from the left: the whole retreated 
exultation burst from the French,and across the plain, until, as they ap- 
their vivas rent the air. Their exul- proached Guenaldo, our cavalry having 
tation was short-lived, and that cheer re-formed, came to their aid with one 
their death-ery; for the fifth foot, crushing charge, which closed the day. 
who had hitherto lain concealed in the That same night Lord Wellington 
grass, sprang madly to their feet, fell back, and, concentrating his troops 
their gallant Major Ridge at their within a narrow loop of land bounded 
head. With a yell of vengeance they on either flank by the Coa, awaited 
rushed upon the foe: the glistening the arrival of the light division, which 
bayonets glanced amid the cavalry of joined us at three in the morning. 
the French; the troops pressed hotly The following day Marmont again 
home ; and, while the cuirassiers were made a demonstration of his force, 
driven down the hill, the guns were but no attack followed: the position 
re-captured, limbered up, and brought was too formidable to be easily as- 
away. This brilliant charge was the _ sailed, and the experience of the pre- 
first recorded instance of cavalry being ceding day had taught him, that, how- 
assailed by infantry in line. ever inferior in numbers, the troops 

But the hill could no longer be he was opposed to were as valiant as 
held; the French were advancing on they were ably commanded. 
either flank ; overwhelming numbers Soon after this Marmont retired on 
pressed upon the front, and retreat the valley of the Tagus. Dorsenne 
was unavoidable. The cavalry were also fell back, and, for the present, at 
ordered to the rear, and Picton’s _ least, no further effort was made to 
division, throwing themselves into prosecute the invasion of Portugal. 
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* Nor badly wounded, O'Malley, I * Look to it at once, boy; a man 
hope ?” said General Crawford, as I wants all his blood for this campaign. 
waited upon him soon after the ac- Go to your quarters; I shall not need 
tion. you for the present, so pray see the 
I could not help starting at the doctor at once.” 
question, while he repeated it, pointing As I left the general’s quarters I 
at the same time to my left shoulder, began to feel sensible of pain, and, be- 
from which a stream of blood was now _ fore a quarter of an hour had elapsed, 
flowing down my coat sleeve. had quite convinced myself that my 
«I never noticed it, sir, till this wound was asevere one. The hand 
moment: it can’t be of much conse- and arm were swollen, heavy, and dis- 
— for I have been on horseback tended with hemorrhage beneath the 
e entire day, and never felt it.” skin; my thirst became great, and 
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cold shuddering sensation passed over 
ime from time to time. 

I sat down for a moment upon the 
grass, and was just reflecting within 
myself what course I should pursue, 
when I heard the tramp of feet ap- 
proaching. I looked up, and per- 
ceived some soldiers in fatigue dresses 
followed by a few others, who, from 
their noiseless gesture and sad coun- 
tenances, I guessed were carrying 
some wounded comrade to the rear. 

* Who is it, boys ?” cried I. 

“It’s the major, sir: the Lord be 
good to him!” said a hardy-looking 
eighty-eighth man, wiping his eye with 
the cuff of his coat as he spoke. 

“Not your major? not Major 
O’Shaughnessy ?” said I, jumping up, 
and rushing forward towards the lit- 
ter. Alas! too true, it was the gal- 
lant fellow himself: there he lay, pale 
and cold; his bloodless cheek and 
parted lips looking like death itself. 
A thin blue rivulet trickled from his 
forehead, but his most serious wound 
appeared to be in the side; his coat 
was open, and showed a mass of 
congealed and clotted blood, from the 
midst of which, with every motion of 
the way, a fresh stream kept welling 
upward. Whether from the shock, 
or my loss of blood, or from both to- 
gether, I know not, but I sank faint- 


Ing to the ground. 
* * *~ * 


* « + * 


It would have needed a clearer 
brain and a cooler judgment than I 
possessed, to have conjectured where 
I was, and what had occurred to me, 
when next I recovered my senses. 
Weak, fevered, and with a burning 
thirst, I lay unable to move, and could 
merely perceive the objects which lay 
within the immediate reach of my 
vision. The place was cold, calm, and 
still as the grave. A lamp which hung 
high above my head threw a faint 
light around, and showed me, within a 
niche of the opposite wall, the figure 
of a gorgeously dressed female: she 
appeared to be standing motionless, 
but, as the pale light flickered upon 
her features, I thought I could detect 
the semblance ofa smile. The splen- 
dour of her costume, and the glitter- 
ing gems which shone upon her spot- 
less robe, gleamed through the dark- 
ness with an almost supernatural bril- 
liancy ; and so beautiful did she look, 
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so calm her pale features, that, as I 
opened and shut my eyes and rubbed 
my lids, I scarcely dared to trust my 
erring senses, and believe it could be 
real. What could it mean? Whence 
this silence—this cold sense of awe 
and reverence? Was itadream? was 
it the fitful vision of disordered intel- 
lect? Could it be death? My eyes 
were rivetted upon that beautiful 
figure: I essayed to speak, but could 
not: I would have beckoned her to- 
wards me, but my hands refused their 
office. I felt I know not what charm 
she possessed to calm my throbbing 
brain and burning heart; but as I 
turned from the gloom and darkness 
around, to gaze upon her fair brow 
and unmoved features, I felt like the 
prisoner who turns from the cheer- 
less desolation of his cell, and looks 
upon the fair world and the smiling 
valleys lying sunlit and shadowed be- 
fore him. 

Sleep at length came over me; and 
when I awoke, the day seemed break- 
ing, for a faint gray tint stole through 
a stained glass window, and fell in 
many-coloured patches upon the paves 
ment. A low muttering sound at- 
tracted me ; I listened—it was Mike’s 
voice. With difficulty raising myself 
upon one arm, I endeavoured to see 
more around me. Scarcely had I 
assumed this position, when my eyes 
once more fell upon the whité-clad 
figure of the preceding night. At her 
feet knelt Mike, his hands clasped, 
and his head bowed upon his bosom. 
Shall I confess my surprise—my dis- 
appointment! It was no other than 
an image of the blessed virgin, decked 
out in all the gorgeous splendour which 
Catholic piety bestows upon her saints. 
The features, which the imperfect 
light and my more imperfect faculties 
had endowed with an expression of 
calm angelic beauty, were to my wak- 
ing senses but the cold and barren 
mockery of loveliness : the eyes, which 
my excited brain gifted with looks of 
tenderness and pity, stared with no 
speculation in them ; yet, contrasting 
my feelings of the night before, full as 
they were of their deceptions, with my 
now waking thoughts, I longed once 
more for that delusion which threw a 
dreamy pleasure over me, and subdued 
the stormy passions of my soul into 
rest and repose. 

“Who knows,” thought I, “but he 
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who kneels yonder feels now as I did 
then? Who can tell how little the 
cold unmeaning reality before him re- 
sembles the spiritualized creation the 
fervour of his love and the ardour of 
his devotion may have placed upon 
that altar? Who can limit or bound 
the depth of that adoration for an ob- 
ject whose attributes appeal not only 
to every sentiment of the heart, but 
also to every sense of the brain? I 
fancy that I can picture to myself how 
these tinselled relics, these tasteless 
wax-works, changed by the magic of 
devotion and of dread, become to the 
humble worshipper images of loveli- 
ness and beauty. The dim religious 
light; the reverberating footsteps 
echoed along these solemn aisles ; the 
vaulted arches, into whose misty 
heights the sacred incense floats up- 
ward, while the deep organ is pealing 
its notes of praise or prayer : these are 
no slight accessories to all the pomp 
and grandeur of a church, whose 
forms and ceremonial, unchanged for 
ages, and hallowed by a thousand as- 
sociations, appeal to the mind of the 
humblest peasant or the proudest 
noble, by all the weaknesses as by all 
the more favoured features of our 
nature.” 

How long I might have continued 
to meditate in this strain I know not, 
when a muttered observation from 
Mike turned the whole current of my 
thoughts. His devotion over, he had 
seated himself upon the steps of the 
altar, and appeared to be resolving 
some doubts within himself concerning 
his late pious duties. 

* Masses is dearer here than in Gal- 
way. Father Rush would be well 

leased at two and sixpence for what 
paid three doubloons this morn- 
ing. And sure it’s droll enough. 
How expensive an amusement it is to 
kill the French! Here’s half a dollar 
for the soul of a cuirassier that I kilt 
yesterday, and nearly twice as much 
for an artilleryman I cut down at the 
guns; and because the villain swore 
like a heythen, Father Pedro told me 
he’d cost more nor if he died like a 
decent man.” 

At these words he turned suddenly 
round towards the virgin, and crossing 
himself devoutly, added— 

“ And sure it's yourself knows if it’s 
fair to make me pay for devils that 
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don't know their duties; and, after 
all, if you don’t understand English 
nor Irish, I've been wasting my time 
here this two hours.” 

“Tsay, Mike, how’s the major ? 
How’s Major O'Shaughnessy ?” 

“ Charmingly, sir. It was only 
loss of blood that ailed him: a thief 
with a pike—one of the chaps they 
call Poles, bekase of the long sticks 
they carry with them—stuck the ma- 
jor in the ribs; but Doctor Quill— 
God reward him! he’s a great doctor, 
and a funny divil too—he cured him 
in no time.” 

© And where is he now, Mike 2” 

« Just convanient, in a small chapel 
off the sacristy ; and throuble enough 
we have to keep him quiet. He gave 
up the confusion of roses and took to 
punch ; and faith it isn’t hymns nor 
paslams [psalms] he’s singing all night. 
And they had me there mixing ma- 
terials and singing songs till I heard 
the bell for matins, and, what between 
the punch and the prayers, I never 
closed my eyes.” 

“ What do they call the convent ?” 

“Tt is a hard word, I misremem- 
ber: it's something like saltpetre. 
But how’s your honour, it’s time to 
ask.” 

** Much better, Mike ; much better. 
But, as I see that either your drink 
or your devotion seems to have af- 
fected your nerves, you'd better lie 
down for an hour or two. I shall not 
want you.” 

“‘ That's just what I can’t; for you 
see I’m making a song for this even- 
ing. The Rangers has a little supper, 
and I'm to be there: and though I've 
made one, I’m not sure it'll do. May- 
be your honour would give me your 
opinion about it.” 

“With all my heart, Mike: let’s 
hear it.” 

« Arrah! is it here, before the virgin 
and the two blessed saints that’s up 
there in the glass cases? But sure, 
when they make an hospital of the 
place, and after the major’s songs last 
night——” 

* Exactly so, Mike: out with it.” 

“ Well, ma’am,” said he, turning 
towards the virgin, “as I suspect you 
don't know English, maybe you'll think 
it’s my offices I’m singing. So, saving 
your favour, here it is :— 
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MR. FREE’S SONG. 
Air—‘ Arrah Catty, now can’t you be asy ?” 


I. 


‘Oh, what stories I'll tell when my sodgering’s o’er, 
And the gallant fourteenth is disbanded, 

Not a drill nor parade will I hear of no more, 
When safely in Ireland landed. 

With the blood that I spilt—the Frenchmen I kilt, 
I'll drive the young girls half crazy ; 

And some ‘cute one will cry, with a wink of her eye, 
Mister Free, now—‘ why can’t you be asy ?’ 


It. 


‘“«T'll tell you how we routed the squadrons in fight, 
And cut them up at ‘ Talavera,’ 

And then I'll just add, how we finished the night, 
In learning to dance the ‘ bolera ;’ 

How by the moonshine, we drank raal wine, 
And rose next day fresh as a daisy ; 

Then some one will cry, with a look mighty sly, 
‘ Arrah, Mickey—now can’t you be asy ?’ 


Ill. 


‘* T'll tell how the nights, with Sir Arthur we spent, 
Around a big fire in the air too, 

Or maybe enjoying ourselves in a tent, 
Exactly like Donnybrook fair too; 

How he'd call out to me—‘ pass the wine, Mr. Free, 
For you're a nfan never is lazy |’ 

Then some one will ery, with a wink of her eye, 
‘ Arrah, Mickey dear—can’t you be asy ?’ 


IV. 


**T'll tell, too, the long years in fighting we passed, 
Till Mounseer asked Bony to lead him ; 

And Sir Arthur, grown tired of glory at last, 
Begged of one Mickey Free to succeed him, 

‘But, acushla,’ says I, ‘ the truth is I’m shy! 
* There’s a lady in Ballymacrazy ! 

And I swore on the book :'"—he gave me a look, 
And cried, ‘ Mickey—now can't you be asy ?’ 


“ Arrah! Mickey, now can’t you be 
aisy ?” sung out a voice in chorus, and 
the next moment Dr. Quill himself 
made his appearance. 

“ Well, O’Meally, is it a penitential 
psalm you're singing, or is my friend 
Mike endeavouring to raise your spirits 
with a Galway sonata ?” 

“A little bit of his own muse, 
doctor, nothing more; but tell me, 
how goes it with the major? is the 
poor fellow out of danger ?” 

“Except from the excess of his 
appetite, I know of no risk he runs. 
His servant is making gruel for him 
all day in a thing like the grog tub of 
a frigate ; but you've heard the news 
~Sparks has exchanged; he came 


here last night, but the moment he 
caught sight of me, he took his de- 
parture. Begad I'm sure he'd rather 
pass a month in Verdun than a week 
in my company.” 

“ By-the-hye, doctor, you never told 
me how this same antipathy of Sparks 
for you had its origin.” 

“‘ Sure I drove him out of the tenth, 
before he was three weeks with the 
regiment.” 

«* Ay, I remember you began the 
story for me one night on the retreat 
from the Coa, but something broke it 
off in the middle.” 

“Just so; I was sent for to. the 
rear to take off some gentlemen's legs 
that weren't in dancing condition ; but 
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as there’s no fear of interruption now, 
I'll finish the story. But, first, let's 
have a peep at the wounded. What 
beautiful anatomists they are in the 
French artillery! Do you feel the 
thing I have now in my forceps—there, 
don’t jump—that’s a bit of the brachial 
nerve, most beautifully displayed ;— 
faith, I think, I'll give Mike a demon- 
stration.” 

“Oh! misther Quill dear! 
doctor darling! 

« Arrah! Mickey, now can’t you be 
aisy?” sung out Maurice with a perfect 
imitation of Mike’s voice and manner. 

“ A little lint here—bend your arm 
—that's it—don’t move your fingers. 
Now, Mickey, make me a cup of coffee 
with a glass of brandy in it. And 
now, Charley, for Sparks: I believe I 
told you what kind of fellows the tenth 
were—regular out and outers; we 
hadn’t three men in the regiment that 
were not from the south of Ireland; 
the Boucca Corkana on their lips, fun 
and devilment in their eyes, and more 
drollery and humbug in their hearts, 
than all the messes in the service put 
together. No man had any chance 
among them if he wasn’t a real droll 
one ; every man wrote his own songs, 
and sung them too; it was no small 
promotion could tempt a fellow to 
exchange out of the regiment. You 
may think, then, what a prize your 
friend Sparks proved to us; we held 
a court-martial upon him the week 
after he joined; it was proved in evi- 
dence that he had never said a good 
thing i in his life, and had about as much 
notion of a joke as a Cherokee has of 
the Court of Chancery; and as to 
singing, Lord bless you! he had a 
tune with wooden turns to it, it was 
most cruel to hear; and then the look 
of him—those eyes, like dropsical 
oysters, and the hair standing every 
way, like a field of insane flax, and 
the mouth, with a curl in it like the 
slit in the side of a fiddle. A pleasant 
fellow that, for a mess that always 
boasted the best looking chaps in the 
service. 

«©¢ What’s to be done with him? 
said the major ; ‘shall we tell him we 
are ordered to India, and terrify him 
about his liver ?’ 

« ¢ Or drill him into a hectic fever ?’ 

«¢ Or drink him dry ?’ 

“* Or get him into a fight, and wing 
him ?” 


Oh! 
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«* Oh no,’ said I, ‘leave him to me, 
we'll laugh him out of the corps.’ 

«¢ Yes, we'll leave him to 
Maurice,’ said the rest. 

“* And that day week you might read 
in the gazette, ‘ Pierce Flynn O’ Hay- 
gerty, to be ensign, tenth foot, vice 
Sparks, exchanged.’ 

«* But how was it done, 
You haven't told me that ?’ 

“*¢ Nothingeasier. I affected great 
intimacy with Sparks ; bemoaned our 
hard fate, mutually, in being attached 
to such a regiment, a damnable corps 
this—low, vulgar fellows—practical 
jokers, not the kind of thing one ex- 
pects in the army. But as for me— 
I've joined it partly from necessity. 
You, however, who might be in a crack 
regiment, I can’t conceive your re- 
maining in it.’ 

“*But why did you join, doctor? 
What necessity could have induced 
you.’ 

«¢ Ah! my friend,’ said I, ¢ this is 
the secret—that is the hidden grief 
that must lie buried in my own bosom.’ 

“I saw that his curiosity was ex- 
cited, and took every means to increase 
it further. At length, as if yielding 
to a sudden impulse of friendship, and 
having sworn him to secrecy, I took 
him aside, and began thus :— 

“«<] may trust you, Sparks, I feel I 
may, and when I tell you that my 
honour, my reputation, my whole for- 
tune is at stake, you will judge of the 
importance of the trust.’ 

“ The goggle eyes rolled fearfully, 
and his features exhibited the most 
craving anxiety to hear my story. 

© ¢ You wish to know why I left the 
fifty-sixth. Now I'll tell you, but 
mind, you're pledged, you're sworn, 
never to divulge it. 

*** Honour bright.’ 

«« There, that’s enough—I’m satis- 
fied. It was a slight infraction of the 
articles of war ; a little breach of the 
rules and regulations of the service; a 
trifling misconception of the mess code: 
they caught me one evening leaving 
the mess with—what do you think in 
my pocket ? but you'll never tell! No, 
no, I know you nN not—eight forks, and 
a gravy-spoon, silver forks every one 
of them—devil a lie i in it.’ 

“* There now,’ said I, grasping his 
hand, ‘ you have my secret ; my fame 
and character are in your hands ; ; for 
you see—they made me quit the regi 


you, 


Maurice ? 
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ment; a man can’t stay in a corps 
where he is laughed at.’ 

‘** Covering my face with my hand- 
kerchief, as if to conceal my shame, I 
turned away and left Sparks to his 
meditations. That same evening we 
happened to have some strangers at 
mess, the bottle was passing freely 
round, and, as usual, the good spirits 
of the party at the tup of their bent, 
when suddenly, from the lower end of 
the table, a voice was heard demanding, 
in tones of the most pompous im- 
portance, permission to address the 
president upon a topic where the 
honour of the whole regiment was con- 
cerned. 

“«T rise, gentlemen,’ said Mr. 
Sparks, ‘ with feelings the most pain- 
ful: whatever may have been the laxity 
of habit and freedom of conversation 
habitual in this regiment, I never be- 
lieved that so flagrant an instance as 
this morning came to my ears 

“¢QOh! murder,’ said I. ‘Oh, 
Sparks darling, sure you're not going 
to tell ?’ 

“¢ Doctor Quill,’ replied he in an 
austere tone, ‘it is impossible for me 
to conceal it.’ 

«¢ Oh! Sparks dear, will you be- 
tray me ?’ 

“I gave him here a look of the 
most imploring entreaty, to which he 
replied by one of unflinching stern- 
ness. 

«* ¢ T have made up my mind, sir,’ con- 
tinued he ; ‘it is possible the officers 
of this corps may look more leniently 
than I do upon this transaction; but 
know it they shall.’ 

“¢ Out with it, Sparks ; tell it by 
all means,’ cried a number of voices, 
for it was clear to every one, by this 
time, that he was involved in a 
hoax.’ 

“‘ Amid, therefore, a confused volley 
of entreaty on one side and my reite- 
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O’SuavcHnessy’s wound, like my own, 
was happily only formidable from the 


loss of blood. The sabre or the lance 
are rarely, indeed, so death-dealing as 
the musket or the bayonet ; and the 
murderous fire from a square of in- 
fantry is far more terrific in its con- 
sequences than the heaviest charge of 
a cavalry column. In a few weeks, 
Vout. XVIIL—No. 104, 
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rated prayers for his silence on the 
other, Sparks thus began : 

*«* Are you aware, gentlemen, why 
Dr. Quill left the fifty-sixth ?” 

“No, no, no,’ rang from all sides ; 
‘let's have it.’ 

“No, sir,’ said he, turning towards 
me, ‘concealment is impossible: an 
officer detected with the mess plate in 
his pocket 

“‘ They never let him finish, for a 
roar of laughter shook the table from 
one end to the other, while Sparks, 
horror-struck at the lack of feeling 
and propriety that could make men 
treat such a matter with ridicule, 
glared around him on every side. 

«©¢ Oh! Maurice, Maurice,’ cried the 
major, wiping his eyes, ‘ this is too bad 
—this is too bad.’ 

«Gracious Heaven!’ screamed 
Sparks, ‘ can you laugh at it ?” 

“«*« Laugh at it,’ re-echoed the pay- 
master. ‘God grant I only don’t 
burst a blood-vessel ;’ and, once more 
the sounds of merriment rang out 
anew, and lasted for several minutes. 

*¢ Qh! Maurice Quill,’ cried an 
old captain, ‘ you’ve been too heavy on 
the lad: why, Sparks, man, he’s been 
humbugging you. 

“‘Scarcely were the words spoken 
when he sprang from the room; the 
whole truth flashed at once upon his 
mind; in an instant he saw that he 
had exposed himself to the merciless 
ridicule of a mess table, and that all 
peace for him in that regiment at least 
was over. 

“ We got a glorious fellow in ex- 
change for him ; and Sparks descended 
into a cavalry ‘regiment—I ask your 
pardon, Charley—where, as you are 
well aware, sharp wit and quick in- 
tellect are by no means indispensable. 
There, now, don’t be angry, or you'll 
do yourself harm: so good-by for an 
hour or two.” 


COUNT’S LETTER. 


therefore, we were once more about, 
and fit for duty: but, for the present, 
the campaign was ended; the rainy 
season, with its attendant train of sick- 
ness and sorrow, set in; the troops 
were cantoned along the line of the 
frontier, the infantry occupying the 
villages, and the cavalry being station- 
ed wherever forage could be obtained. 
P 
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The fourteenth were posted at 
Avintas ; but I saw little of them: 
I was continually employed upon the 
staff; and, as General Crawford’s ac- 
tivity suffered no diminution from the 
interruption of the campaign, rarely 
passed a day without being eight or 
nine hours on horseback. 

The preparations for the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo occupied our undi- 
vided attention. To the reduction of 
this fortress and of Badajos Lord 
Wellington looked as the most impor- 
tant objects, and prosecuted his plans 
with unremitting zeal. To my staff 
appointment I owed the opportunity 
of witnessing that stupendous feature 
of war, a siege; and, as many of my 
friends formed part of the blockading 
force, I spent more than one night in 
the trenches. Indeed, except for this, 
the tiresome monotony of life was 
most irksome at this period. Day 
after day the incessant rain poured 
down ; the supplies were bad, scanty, 
and irregular ; the hospitals crowded 
with sick ; field-sports impracticable ; 
books there were none; and a dulness 
and spiritless depression prevailed on 
every side. Those who were actively 
engaged around Ciudad Rodrigo had, 
of course, the excitement and interest 
which the enterprise involved: but 
even there, the works made slow pro- 
gress; the breaching artillery was 
defective in every way ; the rain under- 
mined the faces of the bastions; the 
clayey soil sank beneath the weight 
of the heavy guns; and the storms of 
one night frequently destroyed more 
than a whole week’s labour had ef- 
fected. 

Thus passed the dreary monthsalong ; 
the cheeriest and gayest amongst us 
broken in spirit, and subdued in heart, 
by the tedium of our life. The very 
news which reached us partook of the 
gloomy features of our prospects: we 
heard only of strong reinforcements 
marching to the support of the French 
in Estramadura; we were told that 
the emperor, whose successes in Ger- 
many enabled him to turn his entire 
attention to the Spanish campaign, 
would himself be present in the coming 
spring, with overwhelming odds, and 
a firm determination to drive us from 
the peninsula. 

In that frame of mind which such 
gloomy and depressing prospects are 
well calculated to suggest, I was re- 
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turning one night to my quarters at 
Mucia, when suddenly I beheld Mike 
galloping towards me with a large 
packet in his hand, which he held aloft 
to catch my attention: “ Letters from 
England, sir,” said he; “ just arrived 
with the general’s despatches.” I broke 
the envelope at once, which bore the 
war-office seal, and, as I did so, a per- 
fect avalanche of letters fell at my 
feet. The first which caught my eye 
was an official intimation from the 
Horse Guards, that the Prince Regent 
had been graciously pleased to confirm 
my promotion to the troop, my com- 
mission to bear date from the appoint- 
ment, &c. &c. I couldnot help feeling 
struck, as my eye ran rapidly across 
the lines, that, although the letter came 
from Sir George Dashwood’s office, 
it contained not a word of congratula- 
tion nor remembrance on his part, but 
was couched in the usual cold and 
formal language of an official docu- 
ment. Impatient, however, to look 
over my other letters, I thought but 
little of this; so, throwing them hur- 
riedly into my sabertash, I cantered 
on to my quarters without delay. Once 
more alone and in silence, I sat down 
to commune with my far-off friends ; 
and, yet with all my anxiety to hear 
of home, passed several minutes in 
turning over the letters, guessing from 
whom they might have come, and pic- 
turing to myself their probable con- 
tents. Ah! Frank Webber, I recog- 
nise your slap-dash, bold hand, without 
the aid of the initials in the corner ; 
and this—what can it be ?—this queer, 
misshapen thing, representing nothing 
save the forty-seventh proposition of 
Euclid, and the address seemingly put 
on with a cat’s-tail dipped in lamp- 
black? Yes! true enough, it is for 
Misther Free himself: and what have 
we here? this queer, quaint hand is 
no new acquaintance: how many a 
time have I looked upon it as the 
ne plus ultra of caligraphy! But 
here is one I’m not so sure of: who 
could have written this bolt-upright, 
old-fashioned superseription ? not a 
letter of which seems on speaking 
terms with its neighbour—the very 
O absolutely turns its back upon the 
M in O'Malley, and the final Y wags 
his tail with a kind of independent 
shake, as if he did not care a curse for 
his predecessors! and the seal, too: 
surely I know that griffin’s head, and 
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that stern motto—‘ non rogo sed ca- 


pio.” To be sure, it is Billy Considine’s, 


the count himself. The very paper, 
yellow and time-stained, looks coeval 
with his youth, and I could even venture 
to wager that his sturdy pen was nibbed 
halfa century since. I'll not look fur- 
ther among this confused inass of three- 
cornered billets, and long, treacherous- 
looking epistles, the very folding of 
which denote the dun: here goes 
for the count! So saying to myself, 
I drew closer to the fire, and began 
the following epistle :— 


** O'Malley Castle, Nov. 3rd. 

“ Dear CHartey—Here we sit in 
the little parlour, with your last letter, 
‘The Times,’ and a big map before 
us, drinking your health, and wishing 
you a long career of the same glorious 
success you have hitherto enjoyed. 
Old as I am—eighty-two or eighty- 
three (I forget which) in June—I 
envy you with all my heart. Luck 
has stood to you, my boy; and, if a 
French sabre or a bayonet finish you 
now, you've at least had a splendid 
burst of it. I was right in my opinion 
of you, and Godfrey himself owns it 
now ;—a lawyer indeed—bad luck to 
them! we’ve had enough of lawyers : 
there’s old Henessy—honest Jack, as 
they used to call him—that your uncle 
trusted for the last forty years, has 
raised eighteen thousand pounds on 
the title-deeds———and gone off to 
America. The old scoundrel but 
it’s no use talking: the blow is a sore 
one to Godfrey, and the gout more 
troublesome than ever. Drumgold is 
making a motion in Chancery about it, 
to break the sale, and the tenants are in 
open rebellion, and swear they'll mur- 
ther a receiver, if one is sent down 
among them. Indeed, they came in 
such force into Galway, leten the 
assizes, and did so much mischief that 
the cases for trial were adjourned, and 
the judges left, with a military escort 
to protect them. This, of course, is 
gratifying to our feelings ; for, thank 
Providence, there is some good in the 
world yet. Kilmurry was sold last 
week for twelve thousand. Andy 
Blake would foreclose the mortgage, 
although we offered him every kind 
of satisfaction. This has done God- 
frey a deal of harm; and some pitiful 
economy—taking only two bottles of 
claret after his dinner—has driven the 


gout to his head. They’ve been telling 
him he'd lengthen his days by this, and 
I tried it myself, and faith it was the 
longest day I ever spent in my life. 
I hope and trust you take your liquor 
like a gentleman—and an Irish gentle- 
man. 

* Kinshela, we hear, has issued an 
execution against the house and furni- 
ture ; but the attempt to sell the de- 
mesne nearly killed your uncle. It 
was advertised in a London paper, and 
an offer made for it by an old general, 
whom you may remember when down 
here. Indeed, if I mistake not, he was 
rather kind to you in the beginning. 
It would appear he did not wish to 
have his name known, but we found 
him out, and such a letter as we sent 
him! It’s little liking he'll have to 
buy a Galway gentleman’s estate over 
his head, that same Sir George Dash- 
wood. Godfrey offered to meet him 
anywhere he pleased, and if the doctor 
thought he could bear the sea voyage, 
he'd even go over to Holyhead ; but 
the sneaking fellow sent an apologetic 
kind of a letter, with some humbug 
excuse about very different motives, 
&e. But we’ve done with him, and I 
think he with us.” 

When I had read thus far, I laid 
down the letter, unable to go on; the 
accumulated misfortunes of one I 
loved best in the world, following so 
fast one upon another ; the insult, un- 
provoked, gratuitous insult to him 
upon whom my hopes of future happi- 
ness so much depended, completely 
overwhelmed me. I tried to continue : 
alas! the catalogue of evils went on ; 
each line bore testimony to some fur- 
ther wreck of fortune—some clearer 
evidence of a ruined house. 

All that my gloomiest and darkest 
forebodings had pictured was come to 
pass; sickness, poverty, harassing, un- 
feeling creditors, treachery and ingra- 
titude were goading to madness and 
despair a spirit whose kindliness of 
nature was unequalled. The shock 
of blasted fortunes was falling upon 
the dying heart ; the convictions which 
a long life had never brought home, 
that men were false, and their words 
a lie, were stealing over the man, upon 
the brink of the grave; and he who 
had loved his neighbour like a brother, 
was to be taught, at the eleventh hour, 
that the beings he trusted were per- 
jured and forsworn. 
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A more unsuitable adviser than 
Considine, in difficulties like these, 
there could not be; his very contempt 
for all the forms of law and justice, 
was sufficient to embroil my poor un- 
cle still further, so that I resolved at 
once to apply for leave, and, if refused, 
and no other alternative offered, to 
leave the service. It was not without 
a sense of sorrow bordering on despair, 
that I came to this determination. 
My soldier's life had become a passion 
with me: I loved it for its bold and 
chivalrous enthusiasm, its hour of 
battle and strife, its days of endurance 
and hardship : its trials, its triumphs, 
its very reverses were endeared by 
those they were shared with ; and the 
spirit of adventure, and the love of 
danger — that most exciting of all 
gambling—had now entwined them- 
selves in my very nature: to surren- 
der all these at once, and to exchange 
the daily, hourly enthusiasm of a cam- 
paign, for the prospects now before 
me was almost maddening. But still 
a sustaining sense of duty of what I 
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owed to him who, in his love, had sa- 
crificed all for me, overpowered every 
other consideration: my mind was 
made up. 

Father Rush’s letter was little more 
than a recapitulation of the count’s, 
Debt, distress, sickness, and the heart- 
burnings of altered fortunes filled it, 
and, when I closed it, I felt like one 
over all whose views in life a dark and 
ill-omened cloud was closing for ever. 
Webber's I could not read: the light 
and cheerful raillery of a friend would 
have seemed, at such a time, like the 
cold, unfeeling sarcasm of an enemy. 
I sat down, at last, to write to the ge- 
neral, inclosing my application for 
leave, and begging of him to forward 
it, with a favourable recommendation, 
to head-quarters. 

This done, I lay down upon my bed 
and, overcome by fatigue and fretting, 
fell asleep to dream of my home and 
those I had left there, which, strangely, 
too, were presented to my mind with 
all the happy features that made them 
so dear to my infancy. 


CHAPTER Cl.——THE TRENCHES. 


“T Have not had time, O'Malley, to 
think of your application,” said Craw- 
ford, “ nor is it likely I can for a day 
or two. Read that.” So saying, he 
pushed towards me a note, written in 
pencil, which ran thus :— 


** Ciudad Rodrigo, 18th December. 


«Dear C.—Fletcher tells me that 
the breaches will be practicable by to- 
morrow evening, and I think so my- 
self. Come over then at once, for we 
shall not lose any time. 

« Yours, Ww.” 

*T have some despatches for your 
regiment, but if you prefer coming 
along with me 7 

« My dear general, dare I ask for 
such a favour ?” 

« Well, come along: only remem- 
ber that, although my division will be 
engaged, I cannot promise you any 
thing to do; so now, get your horses 
ready ; let's away.” 

It was in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day that we rode into the large 
plain before Ciudad Rodrigo, and in 
which the allied armies were now as- 


sembled to the number of twelve thou- 
sand men. The loud booming of the 
siege artillery had been heard by me 
for some hours before ; but, notwith- 
standing this prelude and my own high 
wrought expectations, I was far from 
anticipating the magnificent spectacle 
which burst upon my astonished view. 
The air was calm and still ; a clear 
blue wintry sky stretched over head; 
but, below, the dense blue smoke of 
the deafening guns rolled in mighty 
volumes along the earth, and entirely 
concealed the lower part of the for- 
tress ; above this the tall towers and 
battlemented parapets rose into the 
thin transparent sky, like fairy palaces. 
A bright flash of fame would now and 
then burst forth from the walls, and a 
clanging crash of the brass metal be 
heard ; but the unceasing roll of our 
artillery nearly drowned all other 
sounds, save when a loud cheer would 
burst from the trenches, while the 
clattering fall of masonry, and the 
crumbling stones as they rolled down, 
bespoke the reason of the cry. The 
utmost activity prevailed on all 
sides ; troops pressed forward to the 
reliefs in the parallels; ammunition 
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wagons moved to the front; general 
and staff officers rode furiously about 
the plain—and all betokened that the 
hour of attack was no longer far dis- 
tant. 

While all parties were anxiously 
awaiting the decision of our chief, the 
general order was made _ known; 
which, after briefly detailing the ne- 
cessary arrangements, concluded with 
the emphatic words, “ Ciudad Rodrigo 
must be stormed to-night. All spe- 
culation as to the troops to be engaged 
in this daring enterprise was soon at 
an end; for, with his characteristic 
sense of duty, Lord Wellington made 
no invidious selection, but merely com- 
manded that the attack should be 
made by whatever divisions might 
chance to be that day in the trenches. 
Upon the third and light divisions, 
therefore, this glorious task devolved ; 
the former was to attack the main 
breach, to Crawford’s division was as- 
signed the, if possible, more difficult 
enterprise of carrying the lesser one, 
while Pack’s Portuguese brigade were 
to menace the convent of La Caridad 
by a faint attack, to be converted into 
a real one, if circumstances should 
permit. 

The decision, however matured and 
comprehensive in all its details, was 
finally adopted so suddenly that every 
staff-officer - the ground was ac- 
tively engaged during the entire even- 
ing in conveying the orders to the 
different regiments. As the day drew 
to a close the cannonade slackened on 
either side, a solitary gun would be 
heard at intervals, and, in the calm 
stillness around, its booming thunder 
re-echoed along- the valleys of the 
Sierra ; but, as the moon rose and 
night set in, these were no longer 
heard, and a perfect stillness and tran- 
quillity prevailed around. Even in 
the trenches, crowded with armed and 
anxious soldiery, not a whisper was 
heard ; and, amid that mighty host 
which filled the plain, the tramp of a 
patrol could be distinctly noted, and 
the hoarse voice of the French sentry 
upon the walls, telling that all was 
well in Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The massive fortress looming larger 
as its dark shadow stood out from the 
sky, was still as the grave; while in 
the greater breach a faint light was 
seen to twinkle for a moment, and 
then suddenly to disappear, leaving 
all gloomy and dark as before. 


Chapter CI.—The Trenches. 
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Having been sent with orders to the 
third division, of which the eighty- 
eighth formed a part, I took the o 
portunity of finding out O'Shaugh- 
nessy, who was himself to lead an es- 
calade party in M‘Kinnon’s brigade. 
He sprang towards me as I came for- 
ward, and, grasping my hand with a 
more than usual earnestness, called 
out, “ The very man I wanted! 
Charley, my boy, do us a service 
now!” 

Before I could reply, he continued 
in a lower tone,—* A young fellow of 
ours, Harry Beauclere, has been badly 
wounded in the trenches, but, by some 
blunder, his injury is reported as a 
slight one, and, although the poor 
fellow can scarcely stand, he insists 
upon going with the stormers. 

«Come here, major! come here!” 
cried a voice at a little distance. 

** Follow me, O’ Malley,” cried out 
O'Shaughnessy, moving in the direc- 
tion of the speaker. 

By the light of a lantern we could 
descry two “officers, kneeling upon the 
ground; between them on the grass 
lay the figure of a third, upon whose 
features, as the pale light fell, the 
hand of death seemed rapidly stealing. 
A slight froth, tinged with blood, 
rested on his lip, and the florid blood, 
which stained the buff facing of his uni- 
form, indicated that his wound was 
through the lungs. 

“He has fainted, " said one of the 
officers, in a low tone. 

«Are you certain it is fainting ?” 
said the other, in a still lower. 

‘You see how it is, Charley,” said 
O'Shaughnessy ; “this poor boy must 
be carried to the rear. Will you 
then, like a kind fellow, hasten back to 
Colonel Campbell and mention the 
fact. It will kill Beauclere, should 
any doubt rest upon his conduct, if he 
ever recover this.” 

While he spoke, four soldiers of 
the regiment placed the wounded 
officer in a blanket. A long sigh 
escaped him, and he muttered a few 
broken words. 

“Poor fellow! it’s his mother he’s 
talking of. He only joined a month 
since, and is a mere boy. Come, 
O'Malley, lose no time. By Jove! 
it is too late, there goes the first 
rocket for the columns to form. In 
ten minutes more the stormers must 
fall in.” 

« What's the matter, Giles?” said 
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he to one of the officers, who had 
stopped the soldiers as they were 
moving off with their burden ; “ what 
is it?” 

“TI have been cutting the white 
tape off his arm; for, if he sees it 
on waking, he'll remember all about 
the storming.” 

Quite right—thoughtfully done !” 
said the other; “‘but who is to lead 
his fellows? He was in the forlorn 
hope.” 

* T'll do it,” cried I with eagerness. 
“Come, O'Shaughnessy, you'll not 
refuse me os 

Refuse you, boy!” said he, grasp- 
ing my hand within both of his. 
“ Never! But you must change your 
coat. The gallant eighty-eighth will 
never mistake their countryman’s voice, 
but your uniform would be devilish 
likely to get you a bayonet through it ; 
so come back with me, and we’ll make 
you a ranger in no time.” 

«T can give } your friend a cap.” 

“ And I,” said the other, a brandy 
flask, which, after all, is not the wor st 
part ofa storming equipage. i 

*T hope,” said O Shaughnessy, 
“they may find Maurice in the rear, 
Beauclerc’s all safe in his hands.” 

“ That they'll not,” said Giles, “ you 
may swear. “Quill is this moment in 
the trenches, and will not be the last 
man at the breach.” 

* Follow me now, lads,” said 
O'Shaughnessy, in alow voice. “ Our 
fellows are at the angle of this trench. 
Who the deuce can that be, talking so 
loud ?” 

* It must be Maurice,” said Giles. 

The question was soon decided by 
the doctor himself, who oe giving 
directions to his hospital-sergeant. 

“ Yes, Peter, take the tools up to 
a convenient spot near the breach. 
There’s many a snug corner there in 
the ruins, and, although we mayn’t 
have as good an operation-room as in 
old ‘ Steevens’s,’ yet we'll beat them 
hollow in cases.” 

* Listen to the fellow,” said Giles, 
with a shudder. 

“The thought of his confounded 
thumb-screws and tourniquets is worse 
to me than a French howitzer.” 

* The devil a kinder-hearted fellow 
than Maurice,” said O'Shaughnessy, 
*¢ for all that ; and, if his heart was to 
be known this moment, he'd rather 
handle a sword than a saw.” 

* True for you, Dennis,” said Quill, 
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overhearing him; “but we are both 
useful in our way, as the hangman said 
to Lord Clare.” 

“* But should you not be in the rear, 
Maurice?” said I. 

“ You are right, O’ Malley,” said he 
in a whisper ; “ but you see I owe the 
Cork Insurance Company a spite, for 
making me pay a gout premium, and 
that's the reason I’m here. I warned 
them at the time that their stinginess 
would come to no good.” 

“TI say, Captain O'Malley,” said 
Giles, “I find I can’t be as good as 
my word with you; my servant has 
moved to the rear with all my traps.” 

« What is to be done?” said I. 

“Is it shaving utensils you want?” 
said Maurice. “ Would a scalpel serve 
your turn ?” 

“No, doctor, I’m going to take a 
turn of duty with your fellows to- 
night.” 

“In the breach?——with the 
stormers ?” 

“With the forlorn hope,” said 
O'Shaughnessy. ‘ Beauclere is so 
badly wounded that we've sent him 
back, and Charley, like a good fellow, 
has taken his place.” 

** Martin told me,” said Maurice, 
“that Beauclere was only stunned, 
but, upon my conscience, the hospital 
mates now a-days are no better than 
the watch-makers ; they can’t tell 
what’s wrong with the instrument, 
till they pick it to pieces. “‘Whiz— 
there goes a blue light.” 

** Move on; move on,” whispered 
O’Shaughnessy : “ they’re telling off 
the stormers. That rocket is the order 
to fall in.” 

** But what am I to do for a coat?” 

« Take mine, my boy,” said Maurice, 
throwing off an upper garment of 
coarse gray frize, as he spoke. 

«There's a neat bit of uniform,” 
continued he, turning himself round 
for our admiration; ‘don’t I look 
mighty like the pictures of George 
the First, at the battle of Dettingen?” 

A burst of approving laughter was 
our only answer to this speech, while 
Maurice proceeded to denude himself 
of his most extraordinary garment. 

** What, in the name of heaven, is 
it ?” said I. 

* Don’t despise it, Charley ; it knows 
the smell of gunpowder as well as any 
bit of scarlet in the service,” while 
he added in a whisper, “ it’s the ould 
Roscommon yeomanry, My uncle 
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commanded them in the year ’42, and 
this was his coat. I don’t mean to say 
that it was new then, for you see it’s 
a kind of heir-loom in the Quill family, 
and it’s not every one I'd be giving 
it to.” 

«A thousand thanks, Maurice,” 
said J, as I buttoned it on, amid an 
ill-suppressed titter of laughter. 

“It fits you like a sentry-box,” said 
Maurice, as he surveyed me with a 
lantern. ‘ The skirts separate behind 
in the most picturesque manner, and, 
when you button the collar, it will 
keep your head up so high, that the 
devil a bit you'll see except the blessed 
moon. It's a thousand pities you 
haven’t the three-cocked hat, with the 
feather trimming. If you wouldn't 
frighten the French, my name's not 
Maurice.” 

“Turn about here, till I admire 
you. If you only saw yourself in a 
glass, you'd never join the dragoons 
again. And look now, don’t be ex- 
posing yourself, for I wouldn't have 
those blue facings destroyed for a 
week's pay. 

“« Ah, then, it’s yourself is the darlin’, 
doctor dear,” said a voice behind me. 
I turned round: it was Mickey Free, 
who was standing with a most pro- 
found admiration of Maurice beaming 
in every feature of his face. “It’s 
yourself has a joke for every hour o’ 
the day.” 


CHAPTER CIl.—-THE 


Wuarever the levity of the previous 
moment, the scene before us now re- 
pressed it effectually. The deep-toned 
bell of the cathedral tolled seven, and 
searcely were its notes dying away in 
the distance when the march of the 
columns was heard stealing along the 
ground. <A low murmuring whisper 
ran along the advanced files of the 
forlorn hope; stocks were loosened, 
packs and knapsacks thrown to the 
ground ; each man pressed his cap more 
firmly down upon his brow, and, with 
lip compressed and steadfast eye, 
waited for the word to move. 

It came at last: the word ‘ march |” 
passed in whispers from rank to rank, 
and the dark mass moved on, What 
a moment was that, as we advanced to 
the foot of the breach! The consci- 
ousness that, at the same instant from 
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“* Get to the rear, Mike, get to the 
rear with the cattle; this is no place 
for you or them.” 

“Good night, Mickey,” said Mau- 
rice. 

* Good night, your honour,” mut- 
tered Mike to himself; may I never 
die till you set a leg for me.” 

“Are you dressed for the ball?” 
said Maurice, fastening the white tape 
upon my arm. There now, my boy, 
move on, for I think I hear Picton’s 
voice; not that it signifies now, for 
he’s always in a heavenly temper when 
any one’s going to be killed. I’m sure 
he'd behave like an angel, if he only 
knew the ground was mined under his 
feet.” 

“Charley, Charley,” called out 
O'Shaughnessy, in a suppressed voice, 
‘*¢ come up quickly.” 

** No. 24, John Forbes—here! Ed- 
ward Gillespie—here !” 

* Who leads this party, Major 
O’ Shaughnessy ?” 

“Mr. Beauclerc, sir,” replied 
O'Shaughnessy, pushing me forward 
by the arm while he spoke. 

‘Keep your people together, sir: 
spare the powder, and trust to your 
cold iron.” 

He grasped my hand within his iron 
grip, and rode on. 

«* Who was it, Dennis ?’ said I. 

* Don’t you know him, Charley ?— 
that was Picton.” 


STORMING OF CIUDAD RODRIGOs 


different points of that vast plain, similar 
parties were moving on ; the feeling tht, 
at a word, the flame of the artillery 
and the flash of steel would spring from 
that dense cloud, and death and car- 
nage in every shape our imagination 
can conceive, be dealt on all sides. 
The hurried fitful thought of home ; 
the years long past, compressed into 
one minute's space ; the last adieu to 
all we've loved, mingling with the mut- 
tered prayer to heaven, while, high 
above all, the deep pervading sense 
that earth has no temptation strong 
enough to turn us from that path 
whose ending must be a sepulchre. 
Each heart was too full for words. 
We followed noiselessly along the turf, 
the dark figure of our leader guiding us 
through the gloom. On arriving at 
the ditch, the party with the ladders 
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moved to the front. Already some 
hay packs were thrown in, and the for- 
lorn hope sprang forward. 

All was still and silent as the grave. 
Quietly, my men—dquietly!” said 
M‘Kinnon; “don't press.” Scarcely 
had he spoke when a musket, whose 
charge contrary to orders had not been 
drawn, went off. The whizzing bullet 
could not have struck the wall, when 
suddenly a bright flame burst forth 
from the ramparts, and shot upwards 
towards the sky. For an instant the 
whole scene before us was bright as 
noonday. On one side the dark ranks 
and glistening bayonets of the enemy ; 
on the other, the red uniform of the 
British columns: compressed like some 
solid wall, they stretched along the 
plain. 

A deafening roll of musketry from 
the extreme right announced that the 
third division was already in action, 
while the loud cry of our leader as he 
sprang into the trench, summoned us 
to the charge. ‘The leading sections, 
not waiting for the ladders, jumped 
down, others pressed rapidly behind 
them, when a loud rumbling thunder 
crept along the earth, a hissing crack- 
ling noise followed, and from the dark 
ditch a forked and livid lightning burst 
like the flame from a volcano, and a 
mine exploded. Hundreds of shells 
and grenades scattered along the 
ground were ignited at the same mo- 
ment ; the air sparkled with the whizz- 
ing fuses ; the musketry plied inces- 
santly from the walls, and every man 
of the leading company of the storm- 
ers was blown to pieces. While this 
dreadful catastrophe was enacting be- 
fore our eyes, the different assaults 
were made on all sides; the whole 
fortress seemed girt around with fire. 
From every part arose the yells of 
triumph and the shouts of the assail- 
ants. As for us, we stood upon the 
verge of the ditch breathless, hesitat- 
ing, and horror-struck. A sudden 
darkness succeeded to the bright glare, 
but from the midst of the gloom the 
agonising cries of the wounded and 
the dying rent our very hearts. 

“Make way there! make way! 
here comes Mackie's party,” cried an 
officer in the front: and as he spoke, 
the forlorn hope of the eighty-eighth 
came forward ata run ; jumping reck- 
lessly into the ditch, they made to- 
wards the breach ; the supporting di. 
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vision of stormers gave one inspiriting 
cheer, and sprang after them. The 
rush was tremendous ; for scarcely 
had we reached the crumbling ruins 
of the rampart, when the vast column, 
pressing on like some mighty torrent, 
bore down upon our rear. Now com- 
menced a scene to which nothing I 
ever before conceived of war could in 
any degree compare: the whole ground, 
covered with combustibles of every 
deadly and destructive contrivance, 
was rent open with a crash ; the huge 
masses of masonry bounded into the 
air like things of no weight; the 
ringing clangour of the iron howit- 
zers, the crackling of the fuses, the 
blazing splinters, the shouts of defiance, 
the more than savage yell of those in 
whose ranks alone the dead and the 
dying were numbered, made up a mass 
of sights and sounds almost maddening 
with their excitement. On we strug- 
gled; the mutilated bodies of the 
leading files almost filling the way. 

By this time the third division had 
joined us, and the crush of our thick- 
ening ranks was dreadful; every mo- 
ment some well-known leader fell dead 
or mortally wounded, and his place 
was supplied by some gallant fellow, 
who, springing from the leading files, 
would scarcely have uttered his cheer 
of encouragement, ere he himself was 
laid low. Many a voice, with whose 
notes I was familiar, would break upon 
my ear in tones of heroic daring, and 
the next moment burst forth in a 
death-cry. For above an hour the 
frightful carnage continued, fresh 
troops continually advancing, but 
scarcely a foot of ground was made; 
the earth belched forth its volcanic 
fires, and that terrible barrier did no 
man pass. In turn the bravest and 
the boldest would leap into the whiz- 
zing flame, and the taunting cheers of 
the enemy triumphed in derision at 
the effort. 

“ Stormers, to the front! only the 
bayonet! trust to nothing but the bay- 
onet,” cried a voice, whose almost 
cheerful accents contrasted strangely 
with the death notes around, and Gur- 
wood, who led the forlorn hope of the 
fifty-second, bounded into the chasm ; 
all the officers sprang simultaneously 
after him ; the men pressed madly on; 
a roll of withering musketry crashed 
upon them ; a furious shout replied to 
it. The British, springing over the 
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dead and the dying, bounded like blood- 
hounds on their prey. Meanwhile, 
the ramparts trembled beneath the 
tramp of the light division, who, hay- 
ing forced the lesser breach, came 
down upon the flank of the French. 
The garrison, however, thickened 
their numbers, and bravely held their 
ground. Man to man was now the 
combat. No cry for quarter. No 
supplicating look for mercy; it was 
the death-struggle of vengeance and 
despair. At this instant, an explosion, 
louder than the loudest thunder, shook 
the air ; the rent and torn-up ramparts 
sprang into the sky; the conquering 
and the conquered were alike the vic- 


tims : for one of the great magazines 
had been ignited by a shell ; the black 
smoke, streaked with a lurid flame, 
hung above the dead and the dying. 
The artillery and the murderous mus- 
ketry were stilled, paralyzed, as it 
were, by the ruin and devastation be- 
fore them: both sides stood leaning 
upon their arms; the pause was but 
momentary; the cries of wounded 
comrades called upon their hearts. A 
fierce burst of vengeance rent the air ; 
the British closed upon the foe ; for 
one instant they were met ; the next, 
the bayonets gleamed upon the ram- 
parts, and Ciudad Rodrigo was won. 
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Wuart is the use of poetry and poets ? 
What—exclaims some disciple of the 
useful-knowledge school—what end or 
purpose can they serve? Well, then, 
let us hear Lord Bacon, rather an ad- 
mirer and friend, it must be granted, 
of physical and scientific knowledge : 
* Poesy is a part of learning, in mea- 
sure for the most part restrained, but 
in all other points extremely licensed ; 
and doth truly refer to the imagina- 
tion ; which, not being tied to the laws 
of matter, may at pleasure join that 
which Nature hath severed, and sever 
that which Nature hath joined. It is 
taken in two senses, in respect of 
words or matter: in the first sense it 
is but a character of style, and belong- 
eth to acts of speech, and is not per- 
tinent for the present ; in the latter, it 
is, as hath been said, one of the prin- 
cipal portions of learning, and is no- 
thing else but feigned history. The 
use of this feigned history hath been to 
give some shadows of satisfaction to 
the mind of man in those points 
wherein the nature of things doth 
deny it, the world being in proportion 
inferior to the soul ; by reason whereof 
there is, agreeable to the spirit of man, 
a more ample greatness, a more exact 
goodness, and a more absolute variety, 
than can be found in the nature of 
things. Therefore, because the acts 
or events of true history have not that 
magnitude which satisfieth the mind of 
man, poesy feigneth acts and events 


greater and more heroical ; because 
true history propoundeth the successes 
and issues of actions not so agreeable 
to the merits of virtue and vice, there- 
fore poesy feigns them more just in re- 
tribution, and more according to re- 
vealed Providence ; because true his- 
tory representeth actions and events 
more ordinary and less interchanged, 
therefore poesy endueth them with 
more rareness, and more unexpected 
and alternative variations ; so as it ap- 
peareth that, poesy serveth and con- 
ferreth to magnanimity, morality, and 
to delectation. And, therefore, it was 
ever thought to have some participa- 
tion of divineness, because it doth 
raise and erect the mind, by submitting 
the shows of things to the desires of 
the mind; whereas reason doth buckle 
and bow the mind unto the nature of 
things. And we see, that by these in- 
sinuations and congruities with man’s 
nature and pleasure, joined also with 
the agreement and consort it hath had 
with music, it hath had access and es- 
timation in rude times and barbarous 
regions, where other learning stood 
excluded.” 

This does strike us as a magnificent 
sketch and summary of the nature and 
benefit of poetry and its cultivation. 
It would be scarcely possible, we are 
convinced, to estimate how much of 
pure and honourable feeling—how 
much contempt of the mean and base, 
poetry has preserved and created in 
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the public mind. Scribblers in verse 
are the subjects of many a sneer, and 
many a sarcasm—the butts at which 
every tyro in criticism aims his bow. 
Yet it may be questioned if even the 
veriest scribbling has not done good. 
It is only in verse we put off the world 
and worldly feelings: it is only there 
we can give utterance to those long- 
ings and aspirings slumbering within 
every breast for higher and purer aims 
than wealth and worldly aggrandise- 
ment. No man ever aid or could say 
to his friend, even in the closest inti- 
macy of that tie, one-half what he 
would not hesitate to commit to paper. 
It is well to keep one medium, whereby 
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to communicate the enthusiasm and 
lofty sentiment, otherwise likely to 
= before the sneer of modern phi- 
osophy—one preservative against the 
heart-chilling and heart- hardening 
spirit of the age. 

But if we were to indulge ourselves 
in this theme, we should have little 
space left for our contributors. Cri- 
ticism, (not for the first time,) would 
overlay and cover the art it taught, or 
rather, failed to teach: since best of 
all instruction is example, and best of 
all proof of the utility of poetry will 
be found in the specimens we here 
bring forward :— 


A MOUNTAIN VOLUNTARY. 


Here, while I breathe my native mountain air, 
Here, let me snatch a short relief from care. 
For one short moment be what I have been, 
And from the past recall each vanished scene ; 
And say, ye hills that round my dwelling rise, 


From earliest years familiar to my rete 
Why, when I tread you, do I leave 


ehind, 


The sad distractions of a burdened mind ? 
What hidden charm, what influence unknown, 
Breathes o'er my heart a freshness not its own ; 
Bids every thought, from earth’s disquiet free, 
Into those tranquil skies aspire, like thee ? 


Here, by yon crag, that braves the wintry sky, 
Yet bears no mark of centuries gone by ; 
Here let me sit—here woo those dreams, that sail 
On the soft pinions of the evening gale. 
And, as the moments softly travel, feel 
Nature’s own freshness o’er my being steal. 


Now sinks, along the western slope, the sun 
And all the tumult of the day is done ; 
Peace has come forth, and in this gentle breeze, 
Stirs the low flutter of the quivering trees ; 
While twilight’s shadow all abroad unfurled, 
Creeps with slow motion o'er the silent world, 
Here, then, outspread beneath this rugged stone, 
Here let me lie for hours, unseen, alone ; 
No—not alone ; for thousand visions high, 
Throng the whole region of the blessed sky ; 
And fairy forms from spirit worlds appear, 
And other sounds than earth's engage the ear. 
No—not alone: for from the heart’s depths soar 
Aspirings, hopes, and memories of yore, 
Blissful sensations, thrilling the whole frame, 
And thoughts, that upward burn with heavenly flame. 


Oh that these feelings might remain, and find 
Their constant dwelling in the inner mind: 
Not a mere memory, but a present power 
Felt, and extended o'er each passing hour. 
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That, masters of ourselves, we could exclude 
Whate’er exists in enmity with good, 

At harmony with our heart's and nature's voice, 
In our own inner world of thought rejoice ; 
There find sufficient to complete and fill 

The utmost measure of our wandering will, 
Without one pleasure more—one passionate jar, 
The full perfection of our life to mar ; 

All thought, all feeling, every impulse given, 
As at this hour to nature, and to heaven. 


Vain aspiration to escape from strife, 
And flee the inevitable doom of life. 
Far other destinies our pathway wait, 
Far other tale records the book of fate. 
Peace comes but seldom, if it comes at all, 
And every hour presents some cause to fall. 
New perturbations rise, when old are fled, 
The only changeless are the mouldering dead. 
Our youth’s affections wither, ere we go, 
And sameness gathers o’er all things below ; 
Palls on the ear, touch, eye, and soul, 
All that our folly pants for— Win the goal, 
And the whole prize is shrunk into a toy, 
Scarce fitted to amuse the silliest boy. 


Turn to yon village-steeple—there thine eye 
Rests on the grave-yard, where my fathers lie. 
Tell, of their thousand pleasures, hopes, and pains, 
The whole world unto them—what now remains ? 
What, but a heap of undistinguished dust, 

And a few slabs of stone o’ergrown with rust ? 
Yet fool were he, who would not take their lot, 
Thus slumbering calm, forgetting and forgot, 
Rather than live, as all must live, a prey 

To sorrow, passion, care, and fortune’s sway : 
The self-same things returning, that have been, 
Nothing to gaze on, that hath not been seen, 
Nothing to hear, not heard a thousand times, 
And on all sides girt round by woes and crimes. 


But let, oh let these sad reflections go 
And gaze in rapture on the vale below. 
There all is peace, and purity, and love ; 
Calm earth is answering coe calm heaven above. 
Boundless the prospect wide before me lies, 
Lost in the mystery of those circling skies. 
But o’er the oo rescribed to finite sight, 
Still Fancy travels with no less delight, 
And from the distance, all that fairest seems, 
Gathers, to weave new frame-work for her dreams : 
Gathers ten thousand thoughts for memory’s store, 
And woos the hermit Joy, back to the heart once more. . 
B. B. F. 


This strikes us as powerful and 
well-versified—a praise, by the way, 
that cannot be justly awarded to much 
of the heroic metre written now-a-days, 
and which, too, is by no means of the 
unimportant nature generally supposed. 


In poetry one half the charm lies in 
the words and the music of the verse. 
The fact, that no translation can ever 
convey the original with the same 
effect and influence, is alone sufficient 
to prove this, From this source it 
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springs, that poets are the best and 
almost the only teachers of a language. 
The exactness and severity, the fre- 
quent consideration of the phrase, 
render them the best models. It is 
Coleridge, we think, who has remarked 
that as eloquence is good words in 
good places, so poetry is the best words 
in the best places, and that you might 
as well attempt to pull a brick out of 
a building without injuring it, as the 
minutest word out of a passage in 
Shakspeare or Milton without marring 
seriously the entire effect. It maynot, 
— be irrelevant here to remark 
ow advantageous is, therefore, the 

study of verse, and the mechanism of 
verse even to the writer of prose or 
the orator. A diligent study of them 
cannot fail to attune the ear and 
fashion the language into an involun- 
tary harmony not unlike metrical 
order, and will imbue with a richer 
and more melodious tone the whole 
mind, refining, exalting, and harmonis- 
ing both its conceptions and its phrase. 

But to return from criticism to our 
poets: we shall present our readers 
with a short madrigal from the same 
pen :— 

Quo desidero veteres revocamus amores, 

Atque olim amissas flemus amicitias, 
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One thought is too faithful to thee 
For time to remove it: 

One feeling from passion too free 
For thee to reprove it. 

One voice is too sweet in mine ear 
For another’s to waken 

Emotions, that speak through the 

tear 

Of a spirit forsaken. 


The hope, that once blessed me, is 
dead, 
*Twas the dream of an hour : 
Aad the path I'm now destined to 
tread 
Leadeth not to thy bower. 
I dare not to gaze where thou art, 
That vision hath perished : 
But far in the depths of my heart 
Must thine image be cherished. 


B. B. F. 


Our readers will scarcely believe 
the difficulty of selection. We have 
as many verses as our garlands have 
yet strung together, and scarcely one 
not entitled to attention. We must 
trust chance—and so our hand falls 
first on the two following contribu- 
tions :— 


A CONTRAST. 


What wert thou then ? 


A fountain bright 


In its rejoicing glee, 

Whose waters shed a glorious light 
Around their pathway free— 

A bird of never-ceasing song, 
Proclaiming in its tone 

A heart whose love, so pure, so strong, 
Might be an angel's own. 


What wert thou ? 


Earthly things are weak 


To image back again, 
And vainly strives the tongue to speak 
Of aught that thou wert then. 


What art thou now? The grave alone, 
Th’ unanswering grave, could show, 

For nought reveals th’ attesting stone 
Of that which sleeps below ; 

It tells what was—but, oh! the chill, 
The worm, the dark decay, 

These form an outline thought may fill, 
But words must not pourtray :— 

And these for thee—the warm, the young, 
I might not trust a heart, 

By many a woe too deeply wrung, 
To think on what thou art. 
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What shalt thou be? Aye, there a light 
*Midst memory’s cloud appears, 

To shed through all affliction’s night 
It’s rainbow o’er our tears. 

Thou wert of those whose arm of dust 
Can cast beyond the grave 

The anchor of a deathless trust 
In Him who died to save ;— 

And Love, while low on drooping wing 
It haunts thy tomb, is free 

In Faith's triumphant strains to sing 
Of all thou yet shalt be. 


THE SAILOR’S REMEMBRANCE. 


Come, drink a health to her we love, 
Though now far, far away : 

Come, drink it to our mother dear, 
This is her natal day. 


Willie, she loves us well and true, 
We are her only joys: 

Though severed wide, her thoughts be sure 
Are with her sailor boys. 


Oh! Willie, I can ne’er forget, 
Though the whole world I roam, 
The blessed hours, the golden dreams 

Of childhood and of home. 


I'd give all fame, and wealth, and pride, 
All hope aspires to be, 

That I were once again a boy 
Beside our mother’s knee. 


To feel as I have felt of yore, 
Win the old freshness back, 
Ere I had known the weary toil 
Of manhood’s flinty track. 


Then drink a health to her we love, 
Though now far, far away : 

Come, drink it to our mother dear, 
This is her natal day. 


V. 


And now, as our limits are not The story of its hero, who was a 


quite so copious as our contributions 
deserve, we shall with one more poem 
bring our garland to an end. It is 
from an American contributor, and is, 
we think, a very remarkable produc- 
tion. The author describes himself 
as both by habit and by birth an Indian. 


well-known Indian chief, is well worth 
narration, but too long for the space 
we can allot to this department of 
literature, and the poem can be suffi- 
ciently understood and appreciated 
without it. 
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OSCEOLA. 
BY W. J. SNELLING, OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSSETS. 
I. 
Strike triumph’s most exulting string, 
Tell to the heavens with loud acclaim, 
A hero’s soul is on the wing ; 
And boldly let the trump of fame 
To glorify the red-man’s name 
Tell the admiring world a tale! 
To make the cheek of wonder pale. 


Il. 
Within a prison’s irksome gloom, 
Beneath a sultry southern sky, 
Portal of his last home, the tomb, 
Lay the red warrior down to die. 
His raven locks in disarray, 
A squalid mat his only bed, 
And not one friend to raise his head, 
Ebbs that proud spirit fast away. 
And thither arméd men repair 
On his last agonies to stare : 
Sheep in the field, they dread not here 
The nervous arm, the brow severe, 
The trumpet voice, whose faintest tone 
Oft made the many quail to one. 


Ill. 


Unworthy fate! the costliest grave 
The proudest country ever gave 
Her noblest chief, for battle won, 
High heart, strong arm, and patriot zeal, 
And truth and wisdom tried as steel, 
Were thy fit meed, brave “ Rising Sun.” 
O! rightly named, though never yet 
Has rising sun so darkly set. 
Would our dishonor and our crime 
Were blotted from the book of time 3 
Or if the record black must tell 
Our sons how Osceola fell, 
Then “ damned to everlasting fame” 
Let Jessup’s live with Arnold's name. 


Iv. 


Our country’s stars and stripes were flying 

Where the red warrior lay dying : 

A ray of the meridian sun 

Upon the chieftain’s blanket shone. 

A moment glanced that eagle eye 

Where freedom’s banner floated high. 

«“ And draw ye near, my foes!” he said, 

«« And for a brief space raise my head, 
And smooth my long dishevelled hair : 

Bring me my arms; my rifle bring ; 

Give me my belt of wampum string, 
And let my knife’s keen point be bare. 

Now raise ye me, for fain I-would 

Depart as Osceola should, 

As with his weapon in his hand 

He battled for his native land. 
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“ Though loth, I do not fear, to die: 

Attest it, Withlacooché’s stream, 
Where Osceola’s battle-cry 

Blent with the foeman’s dying scream. 
Ye woods, where soft Soovannee flows, 
Bear witness, if I feared my foes, 

Or shrunk from death or pain. 
Where’er the baffled bayonet 
By tomahawk and knife were met, 
The issue tells the white man yet 

I have not lived in vain: 


Though my parched lips and burning brow 
Give warning that my hour is nigh : 

His dastard joy assures even now 
That Osceola cannot die, 

But leaves behind a deathless name 

Coeval with his murderer's shame. 


VI. 

« Roll down that flag, which mocking waves 
Its desecration over slaves. 
Is that the flag of freedom ?—No. 
Did freedom’s pennon ever flow 

O’er robbers and invaders’ wars ? 
Can liberty descend to guile, 
Or, shameless, fight for sordid spoil ? 

Pull down those stripes, pull down those stars ! 
I asked but freedom—and ye gave 
The freedom of the lonely grave. 

This all that I can call my own! 
I slew your youth—their hearts are cold 
Who bartered liberty for gold. 

Pull down those stripes ; those stars pull down; 
Or rather let their honors wave 
Where pirates haunt or dwells the slave. 


VII. 
“ Dash, wife, thy sorrow from thine eyes, 
My body, not my spirit, dies ; 
While on the soil the spoiler reft 
But one true Seminole is left. 
O! better on his father’s grave 
He sleeps the sleep of death, 
Than trust to that which cannot save 
The Christian’s broken faith. 
In life and death, in good and ill, 
My spirit shall be with you still : 
Still on the breeze the stirring call 
Shall edge the blade, and wing the ball, 
And waken into life the shades 
Of the primeval Everglades.” 


VIII. 


Before the setting of the day 

The mounting spirit soared away : 
And strangers on his ashes treaad— 
Peace to the lion-hearted dead. 
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WILLIAM HAMILTON MAXWELL, 


Author of “ My Life,” “ Wild Sports of the West,” “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c, 


Ir has been our fortune, good or ill as you like to call it, to have mixed much in 
the society of that class, which the French comprehensively designate by the title 
of “ artiste,” including thereby, poet, painter, musician, sculptor, song-writer, 
play-wright, actor, author, and all the hoc genus omne of those “ diverting vaga- 
bonds,” who, themselves content to sip the cold teetotalism of Helicon, kindly 
convert their skulls into gublets, from which publishers and others sip their wine 
withal. Now, I by no means would insist, that a man cannot keep better, but he 
certainly cannot keep pleasanter company. The very dark sides of their character 
are so relieved by the flashes of genius which illustrate their works; their 
foibles—their vanities—their egotisms—their fits of sulkiness and ill humour, 
are all so tinged with the “coleur de rose” light that plays over their happier 
moments, that what in less-gifted temperaments, had degenerated into coarse 
selfishness, or morose isolation, with them is but the black cloud shadowing 
the landscape as it passes, deepening every dell and ravine, where the instant 
after, the bright sun will be sparkling and glittering. The irritabile genus is a 
delectabile genu:—shining, corruscating, and illuminating the murky atmos- 
phere of this work-o’-day world of cotton and cambric, timber, tallow, and 
tobacco, soaring above the meaner cares and vulgar contentions of common life, 
into the high mountains of far-reaching fancy, or strolling with uncertain step, 
in the dim twilight of some calm valley of thought—rendering, by the magic of 
genius, the hours of sickness light—making society in solitude—tempering 
the wind of adversity to the heart shorn of its happiness—making even the 
humblest heart to participate in the same thrill of pleasure that princes feel— 
and connecting, by the mighty electricity of mind, the highest and the lowest— 
that the proud man and the poor should go down to drink at the same well ; and 
the same sparkling fountain should pour forth its treasures alike for prince and 
peasant. 

This is, indeed, a bright prerogative—honour, then, to those whose gift it is, 
and into whose nature one ray the more of godlike essence enters, whether toil- 
ing by the midnight lamp, over the long mouldering pages which age and years 
have half obliterated; or with more excursive fancy, treading the unexplored 
realms of imagination, teaching men what they might be, while showing what 
they are. 

Happy were it that those, who thus minister to our pleasures, were themselves 
debarred from the sorrows they so generously relieve in others. But, alas! the 
world has its cares for them as for us: the common fortune of mortality is 
pretty equally distributed ; and the more circumscribed realm of their occupations 
is not destitute of those crosses and misfortunes which await those who adven- 
ture upon the broad ocean of life. Hence we have the widely-spread scandal 
of the irritability of genius—the improvidence of talent—the recklessness of 
ability—the envy of authorship—the rivalry and rancour of the race of those 
whose head is substitute for their hand ; for, unfortunately, the circumstances 
of their position place them ever before the public eye ;—they are always “en 
scene” —their successes and failures are daily topics—and the happiness of their 
home is but the reflex of public approbation. With them there is no trade-wind 
of fortune ; all is variable, changing, and unsettled—the effort of to-day may 
be chilled by the failure of to-morrow, and the very fear of the result will 
prejudice the endeavour. 

In proportion as the sphere of a man’s occupations narrow, so much the 
more is he convinced that his is-the. only path in life worth following. The 
merchant, whose white-sailed barks float on every sea from Labrador to China, 
is as nothing in his own estimation compared with him whose new poem is.just 
published, or whose “ positively last night” is announced for Saturday. And 
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thus it is, that the monarch of the footlights is a thousand times more pre- 
occupied by the pasteboard emblem of his royalty than the proudest scion of 
Hapsburgh with the trappings of his high estate. 

With what consummate art, too, each follower of the muse converts the 
greatest question of the day into some feature of his calling. It becomes a 
capital foundation for a tale, a song, a farce, a melodrama, an overture, a 
sketch. With him life has nothing real till it becomes idealized into a novel or 
acomedy. We remember well when the news of the last revolution in France 
reached us: we were dining in company with that most agreeable and accom- 
plished gentleman, Charles Kemble. The fall of the exiled monarch elicited 
from all around the table some testimony of opinion in accordance with the 
political learnings of the speaker ; but when it came to his turn, he paused for a 
second or two, as if meditating, and then, finishing off his glass, gravely re- 
marked, as he placed it before him, “ Charles le Dix has lost a d—d good 
engagement !”” 

This proneness to bring every thing to the test of their own peculiar calling 
—to estimate all things by their bearing upon their own walk in art—is essen- 
tially the feature of this class, and distinguishes them from all other ranks and 
conditions of men. 

What are politics to him whose latest meditations stop short at the Crusades ? 
What does he care for the louring aspect of our foreign policy, whose eye 
ranges but over the sunlit landscape of his own canvas? In the note of prepa- 
ration that resounds within our dockyards, he is only conscious of an operatic 
effect, and looks upon the launch of a line-of-battle ship as a splendid bit for a 

nale. 

? This may seem overstrained ; but we will cheerfully be judged by any one 
who has lived much amongst the class we speak of, if it be not perfectly true ; 
and the engineer who saw in large rivers a providential provision for navigable 
canals was the rule, not the exception, of his species. From all this digression 
—for such it is—we would simply imply, that agreeable and fascinating as are all 
those whose mental labours place them apart from the more everyday conflict 
of the world, yet this entire absorption in their respective studies and pursuits 
has also its feature of weariness, when not actually ludicrous and absurd. Some 
there are, bright exceptions indeed! who never betray their calling—making 
authorship less a destiny than a “distraction,” they wield a pen as they would 
a fishing-rod, and invent a hero as easily as they would a hackle. 

They woo the muse, but never marry her. Loving better the easy dalliance 
of courtship, they flirt away the happy hours untrammelled, untied, but still 
untired. With them writing is but another expression of what they think, 
and see, and feel ; and they appear in print with the same jaunty air of easy 
satisfaction that they wear in a drawing-room. 

We have known some such—capital fellows they were—the very salt of life— 
men who, dropped here and there through this dull world, seasoned and 
flavoured existence. With them no literary cant had usurped the place of 
conversational power—no book-making trickery interfered with the natural 
flow of their high spirits—they neither reserved their bons mots for their books, 
nor their puns for their publishers—they drew freely on their stores of 
agreeability, for the source was abundant—they neither wore their hair as 
“Jeune France,” nor their shirt collar a la Byron. Ina word, liking amuse- 
ment much themselves, they gratefully endeavoured to repay the world for 
what it yielded them, and taxed their time and talents to become—what they 
perfectly accomplished being—gentlemen authors. 

Of all those with whom chance or fortune has made us acquainted, we know 
not one who, for all those qualities which make companionship agreeable and 
social intercourse fascinating, can in any way compare with the subject of this 
brief sketch. “ Prebendary of Balla, you are a wag,” saith the great Daniel 
in a short but pithy controversy, in which the lawyer was worsted by the priest. 
Had the illustrious authority here quoted never advanced any more doubtful 
doctrine, we should feel proud to rank ourselves amongst his followers. The 
Prebend is, indeed, a wag ; but he is also something more. If a brilliant faney 
—a warm imagination—deep knowledge of the world—consummate insight into 
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character, constitute a high order of intellectual gift, then is he no common 
man. Uniting with the sparkling wit of his native country the caustic humour 
and dry sarcasm of the Scotch, with whom he is connected by the strong ties 
of kindred, yet his pre-eminent characteristic is that sunshiny temperament 
which sparkles through every page of his writings. Rarely or never does an 
unpleasant image present itself. The darker and gloomier phases of existence 
—the repelling features of vice—the cold calculations of crime—the traits which 
harrow and distress our nature, find no resting-place within his pages ; at the 
same time his works abound in all the relief of light and shadow, and a deep 
current of pathos runs through many of his stories in a channel so true, so 
artless, and so unaffected, as to show that, if he has not indulged in those over- 
wrought scenes, which the world are so prone to denominate power, it is not so 
much from want of faculty as lack of inclination. He it was who first suggested 
what may be called the military novel. His “Stories of Waterloo,” his first 
acknowledged work, opened that path which subsequently he has treaded with 
such success, while a host of imitators have followed in his rear. 

It is not, while endeavouring to commemorate his genius, that we should take 
the occasion to disparage others ; but we cannot avoid expressing our convic- 
tion that in the walk he has chosen, he is unrivalled in the easy portraiture of 
the Irish gentleman, and particularly where that gentleman is a soldier; in the 
delineation of that strange mixture of recklessness, and feeling of acuteness, and 
simplicity of jovial abandonment to pleasure, with a heart bounding in ambition, 
he has few rivals; but in the graphic description of the more striking vicissitudes 
of a soldier’s life—the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, he has 
no equal with him. You feel, indeed, the shock of battle, the louring smoke, 
the booming gun, the rattling hail of musketry; the tramp, the clank, the crush 
of charging cavalry ; the very din and tumult, the cheer of victory, the yell of 
triumph, are all heard ; and his must be, indeed, a cold heart, and his patriotism 
a mere professing faith, who can turn from his account of our peninsular glories, 
without a proud swelling at his bosom to think that he also is a Briton. 

To his mind it first occurred to connect the great events of the late war with a 
thread of fictitious narrative, investing with all the glowing imagery of romance, 
the passages which, in the colder garb of history, had possessed fewer attrac- 
tions to the general reader ; he has interwoven the brilliant exploits of our ar- 
mies so completely with the story of his characters, that while the interest of 
the fiction is maintained, the memory of the fact is never lost sight of. 

Every line teems with proof that his is no second-hand statement—his descrip- 
tions, unlike many of those which have found equal favour with the world, are 
the fruit of no forced, no hotbed effort, but are the truth-dealing evidences 
which an actor alone can impress on the scenes he writes of ; calling to his aid, 
less of the high-wrought extravagancies of fancy, than the deeply-impressed 
traces of his memory; that he was well qualified in this respect, a short 
sketch of his early life may serve to show. 

William Hamilton Maxwell is a descendant of the ancient Nithsdale family, 
the Maxwells of Caerlaverock. His ancestor came to Ireland with a military 
command, and eventually obtained considerable property, and became a settler. 
His only son was murdered during the great rebellion, leaving an infant, who, 
through the dishonesty of his guardian, and afterwards his own improvidence, 
squandered the property which his grandfather had acquired in right of service ; 
so that in the course of two generations it passed totally away from the family. 
He left several sons, two of whom entered the Austrian service, but of one 
only is the fate known, having returned to Ireland for the recovery of his health ; 
he scarcely reached Thurles, when a wound he laboured under mortified, and 
his death followed almost immediately after. The youngest turned his atten- 
tion to mercantile pursuits, settled in Newry, where he married the daughter 
of the late William Hamilton, Esq., a gentleman of old family, and good fortune ; 
better than all, became the father of William Hamilton Maxwell, the subject 
of our present sketch. 

_ He was born in the year 1794, and being brought up at the feet of that admi- 
rable Gamaliel, the late Dr. Henderson, soon became a good classical scholar, 
and entered Trinity College, Dublin, before he was fifteen. Here began that 
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taste which has since marked somewhat of his later life—a craving appetite for 
adventure of every kind; reading every thing, save what the college course 
prescribed, he passed his examinations without study, trusting to his pre- 
viously aqguired knowledge; and at nineteen, took a bachelor’s degree; his 
most distinguished reputation being more familiar to the under graduates than 
the board. 

Being an only son, his family obstinately opposed his entering the army, and 
when, upon several occasions, “he was offered a commission, they contrived to 
have the appointment refused. While, therefore his friends insisted that he 
should either enter the church, or be called to the bar, he declared stoutly that 
he would do neither, and be nothing but a soldier; and in this unprofitable 
controversy, passed two or three years, in which hunting, shooting, fishing, mili- 
tary history, poetry, and romances, served to lighten his hours, if not to pre- 
pare him for his future career. At this critical moment of his life, a cireum- 
stance occurred, which certainly, i in the influence it exercised, decided much of 
his destiny. Under the marriage settlements of his parents, his father was but 
a tenant for life, and in granting leases had inadvertently exceeded his powers, 
and thus while he granted a perpetuity, the tenants had but a life interest; to 
confirm these demises, young Maxwell was called in, and offers, varying accord- 
ing to the value of the property, were made, to induce him ; so that, did he re- 
quire two or three hundred pounds, it was only necessary to write his name to 
obtain it, and this process, so easy, so unembarr assing in its exercise, was 
repeated until every lease on the property was ornamented with his auto- 
graph. 

The facility of obtaining money, and in considerable sums too, aided by a 
truant disposition, and a growing taste for enterprise of every kind, produced 
the natural consequences—a habit of lavish expenditure, or, rather, disregard for 
expense ; and as his chief fancy was to see the world, while he was supposed 
to be diligently pursuing his studies in the Alma Mater of our metropolis, 
taking the benefit of his second name, he followed the bent of his humour, 
wandering here and there, as inclination prompted; and while his friends 
believed him deep in the mysteries of Blackstone, and toiling along through the 
mazy intricacies of the statutes, he was following the victorious steps of 
Wellington in the proud path of his Peninsular glories. 

In these wild wanderings, he found much of that adventure and incident 
which has, in the pages of his works, delighted so many readers, and many a 
feat ascribed to fictitious personages in after life, were amongst his own personal 
experiences. Here then arose the ardent love for military adventure ; here, the 
consummate tact—that truth-dealing evidence which bespeaks his pictures as 
portraits, and makes every trait he marks so authentic and so perfect: most of 
his early friends were amongst that profession ; the happiest moments of his 
early life were passed with them in the march, in the bivouac, nay, and as it is 
whispered, in the field itself. Tie very constraint he laboured under, heightcned 
the pleasurable illusion, and the daring scenes he witnessed were invested with 
a more stirring feature of excitement, from the fact, that he mixed in them as a 
forbidden enjoyment. 

While every day added to his military ardour, one cause restrained him from 
joining its ranks asa regular. An only aunt, co-heiress with his mother, had 
declared, that if he adopted a career so repugnant to her religious notions, as 
that of a’soldier, she would bequeath her property to charitable purposes ; 
but that if he followed his parents’ wish, and became a churchman, he 
should inherit it. Now, by this time he had come to the end of his 
exchequer bills; the most accurate search could not detect a lease without his 
signature ; like Macbeth, “his courage was out,” and he yielded to become a 
member of the sacred profession, for which, manifestly, he had no vocation. 

Soon after he had taken deacon’s orders, his aunt died. But although the 
property was willed to him, by a fatality that seemed to tract the family, 
some slight informality in the document invalidated its provisions, and a rela- 
tive, from whom the testatrix had been all her life estranged, succeeded to the 
possession. Here, then, was a heavy disappointment: the inducement that had 
turned the whole channel of his fortune was suddenly withdrawn: and, over- 
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come by vexation, and impatient of reverses, he resolved upon going into the 
Spanish service. 

A staff officer, to whom accident had introduced him, and with whom he lived 
on terms of intimacy and friendship, pressed him to accompany him to South 
America, with a promise that he should, immediately on his arrival, be promoted 
to a majority, and the offer was accepted. Again ctuep proved fickle. The 
government was changed; his friend’s influence for the time being was over ; 
and in less than a month the friend himself died, as it was supposed, by poison. 

It seemed now fated that he was not to be a soldier: so he determined to do 
the next best thing; and married a most accomplished and attractive person, 
the niece of the late member for Armagh. In 1820 he was promoted to the 
prebend of Balla, and migrated to the far West. Here he became intimate 
with the Marquis of Sligo ; who, delighted with the society of such a neighbour— 
as who would not be ?—did every thing in his power toretain him in the country : 
and made him a present of a house and demesne, rent free, where for several years 
he lived happily and peaceably. There, and in a wild shooting lodge in Bally- 
croy, his first attempt at authorship was made. Like most first attempts, it 
was not successful ; but, indeed, he himself did not anticipate much, and only 
published “ O’Hara” in compliance with the wishes of those about him. The 
** Stories of Waterloo,” which followed soon after, were originally written in one 
volume, which Colburn purchased for £100, As books, like young ladies, 
ought never to go alone, a second, and even a third volume were added, and 
the sum of £300 given for the whole. 

It so chanced, that this season Mr. Colburn had stocked himself with a 
score of new novels, not one of which possessed the slightest literary merit ; 
and, in the general gaol delivery, our friend’s work had nigh been confounded 
with the rest, had not its own claim speedily rescued it, and obtained for it that 
high position among works of fiction which every succeeding year has served to 
confirm. 

The “ Wild Sports of the West” was his next book ; and nothing could prove 
more successful. So rarely does «a writer of fiction possess real knowledge of 
field sports, and so seldom is any true information to be found within the limits 
of a tale, that while the novel reader was charmed with pictures of society, 
scenery, and manners, painted to the life, the disciple of the rod and gun found 
an inexhaustible store of anecdote and sporting adventure, told by one whose 
foot was at home on the heather of a grouse mountain, and whose unerring 
hand could throw forty yards of a line over a stream, and bring his fly like a 
thistle-down on the water. 

“My Life,” an admirable novel, followed “ The Bivouac,” “ The Field 
Book”—a species of sporting dictionary—all favourably received. He wrote 
“ The Dark Lady of Doona” for one of the Novelist Libraries ; and con- 
tributed many of the best articles for “ Bentley’s Miscellany” and our own 
Journal. 

- So rapidly were his books written—-so easily did they flow from his pen—that 
few could be brought to believe that he was their author. We ourselves well 
remember the first occasion of our meeting with him. It was at some remote 
village on the coast, where the preparations for an humble regatta were going 
forward. The little authorities of the place—ourselves amongst the number— 
were busily engaged in the legislation of our destined féte, with all the ceremony 
and parade of such a proceeding: the course—the prizes—the dejeuner—the 
band—the invitations—the very order of precedence of certain county beauties, 
were all being discussed; when suddenly there appeared in the midst of us a 
tall distinguished-looking person, whose dress, without any thing one could 
particularize exactly, bespoke the man whose lounge was as often down Picca- 
dilly as over the blue flower of the heath mountain. With acertain air of easy 
** convenance” he took his place; entered into all our plans ; suggested—de- 
vised—corrected—and arranged every thing; with a consummate tact over- 
came difficulties we had stood stupidly still at ; conciliated rival interests; and 
in half an hour drew up a flash paragraph for the local paper, that astonished 
our weak notions, and left us wondering who the deuce our clever and accom- 
plished friend could be ; who knew every thing, from the cut of a jib to the 
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flounce of a petticoat, and seemed equally conversant with belles, buoys, bands, 
and boatmen—punch, prizes, and precedence. 

* A friend of yours, colonel ?” said one. 

«* Never saw him before—devilish nice fellow, though.” 

« He knows you, admiral.” 

« Faith! we must have met: but somehow 

“Eh, doctor! you're intimate with hin? What’s his name ?” 

“ Hang me if I know !” 

In fact, we were all at fault. We could only agree upon one point ;—that 
we had never met his equal before ; and that, whoever he was, he was the best 
mannered, best looking, and apparently the best tempered fellow we had ever 
the good fortune to foregather with. Some pronounced him a dragoon ; others 
hinted they had seen him in a grenadier company; one ventured to drop a 
suspicion that he was the new Irish Secretary, Lord Leveson Gower, just then 
come over: but no one suspected that in our easy, unaffected acquaintance, we 
had met the talented author of the most popular book of the day, nor that we 
had been conversing for half an hour with one whose literary reputation was 
second to none in England. 

Such, we were presumptuously about to say, is the subject of our sketch! 
But we recall the phrase. We would merely say,—such is our faint effort to 
pourtray one who must be known to be appreciated—one whose powers of 
authorship, great as they unquestionably are, are still inferior to his gifts as a 
companion. His last work, the Life of “ the Duke,” places him deservedly 
amongst the first biographical writers of the day ; and while his literary success 
is thus high, he has one triumph far above all that mere talent or even genius 
can win. He can never reach that pinnacle of fame and reputation, where the 
wishes of all who know will not follow him; and every one be ready to say, as 
we ourselves do this moment—a long success to WiLt1amM Maxwe tt! 
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A oiance at the very handsome vo- 
lumes which now lie upon our table, 
reminds us that in our number before 
the last, we gave something like a 
pledge to our readers, which has not 
yet been redeemed. That shall be 
said no longer. 

“ The Encyclopedia of Rural Sports” 
is verily a ponderous and closely-printed 
octavo, which ought to form part of the 
library of every gentleman sportsman 
in the empire. It contains almost 
every thing that is at present known, 
respecting every species of rural amuse- 
ment, which has at any time been in 
vogue in any age or nation of the 
world. This is large commendation ; 
but our readers may depend upon it it 
is not overstrained. 

“The Rod and the Gun” is a light 
and pleasant sportsman’s manual, con- 
taining, as we think, some little touch 
of heresy upon the subject of artificial 
flies, but fraught, nevertheless, with 
much that is useful. The same may 
be said for “Sporting Scenes and 
Country Characters.” Both have been 
got up, evidently, with a view to attract 
the eye as well as to engage the mind 
of the reader ; and both are pervaded 
by a playful humanity, which render 
them, so to speak, as companionable as 
they are instructive. Hear how the 
latter opens upon the subject of angling, 
and with what honest enthusiasm it 
does honour to the art we love :— 


** Honour to thy name, O Izaak Wal- 
ton !—the pure in soul, and the good in 
heart—the kind, the gentle, the patient, 
—the ardent admirer of Nature, and all 
her handiworks—the devotee of the art 
—the great master, the generous pre- 
ceptor of the gentle craft—the patriarch 
of the brotherhood of the angle! As the 
mighty warrior, who has led his armies 
from victory to victory ; as the states- 
man—the painter—the poet—the histo- 
rian and the dramatist—who, by their 
mighty genius, have enshrined them- 
selves and their country in a halo of im- 
mortal fame,—the bright examples for all 
succeeding ages,—-awakening in others an 
imitative spirit of glory,—so thy match- 
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less volume, O honest’Izaak, has drawn 
after thee as countless a host of imita- 
tors and admirers, and has more than 
multiplied the disciples of the gentle 
craft from generation to generation. 
Falstaff, it is said, not only abounded in 
wit himself, but was the cause of wit in 
others. So wert thou; not only the per- 
fect master of the gentle craft, and the 
bearer of the meek and quiet spirit, but 
the leader of others who tread in the 
same delightful path! 

** Although the scientific fly-fisher may 
not, perhaps, be able to pay a visit to 
the wide-spread magnificent lakes and 
melodious streams of Scotland or Ireland 
—those inlaid silver ornaments of both 
lands,—or to wander through the beau- 
tiful valleys of North Wales,—where 
the rivers, augmented by a thousand 
ever bright and ever tuneful streams, 
flashing in the sunny ray, and careering 
merrily to the broad expanse of water, 
increase the splendour of the scene by 
their brightness, their freshness, and 
their beauty ; yet, in almost every situ- 
ation wherever may be his local habita- 
tion, he can find some means at least for 
pursuing his favourite diversion. 

** Attired in his dress, which is of 
rather sombre hue, with his pannier 
slung over his shoulder; his supple and 
taper rod and reel ; his well-spun lines, 
and his book of flies,—he is seen, at 
early dawn, on the banks of the river. 

‘* His mind harmonises with the scene 
around, in all its freshness and all its 
beauty,—from the gold-fringed clouds 
above, that have caught the first glances 
of the resplendent eye of morning, to 
the dew-drop gems below, that deck 
blade and branch, leaf and flower. Nor 
less with every object around ; the wide- 
spread valley, with its ramparts of hills, 
—its green and dewy meadows, with the 
quiet sheep and cattle grazing,—the 
rocky precipice surmounted with over- 
hanging boughs,—the dense mass of 
woods, the secure home of the songsters 
of the feathered race,—the ancient ruin, 
that has withstood the storms and the 
shocks of ages, —the venerable village 
spire, that crowns the spot where ‘the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’— 
the ever tuneful rills, that dance merrily 
towards the placid bosom of the river, 
like a smiling child to the arms of its en- 
dearing and joyous mother,—yea, his 
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soul is smitten with the whole scene, as 
well as its component parts, and with all 
holds high and perfectly harmonious con- 
verse. Revelling thus in the luxuries ofna- 
ture, witha heart at once kind, and gentle, 
and joyous, there are other associations 
which augment the sum of his enjoy- 
ment. here is nor river, nor wood, 
nor ruin, nor rock, nor meadow nor 
sunny slope, nor hall, nor tower,—but 
has its history, remote or near, of some 
peculiar interest to delight his mind; 
scenes of high and patriotic daring, of 
ure and unsullied piety, and of pub- 
ic virtue; or of matchless women, 
whose beauty and goodness rang from 
side to side in olden time, and whose 
fame has even outlived their very monu- 
mental tombs. Thus, the fly Asher is 
not only delighted with the scenes 
spread immediately around him, but he 
draws from the inexhausted well of his 
own memory, and animates each spot, 
each object and nook, with living, mov- 
ing, and beautiful creations.” 


Nor can we better commend to the 
angling reader, “The Rod and the 
Gun,” than by citing the following in- 
troductory observations, which have, 
we doubt not, in one shape or another, 
presented themselves to the cunning 
frequenter of lakes and streams a thou- 
sand times :— 


“The recreation of angling has been 
followed by many of the best and wisest 
of men in modern ages. Sir Henry 
Wotton found from experience, that 
after prolonged study or worldly occu- 
pation, it was ‘a rest to his mind, a 
cheerer of his spirits, a diverter of sad- 
ness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a 
moderator of passions, a procurer of 
contentedness ;’ and besides the imme- 
diate excitement of the sport itself, few 
occupations yield so much pleasure to 
the lovers of rural scenery and the ad- 
mirers of the picturesque. The most 
beautiful scenes in nature usually adorn 
or consist of the banks of lakes and 
rivers ; and the composition of a perfect 
landscape, whether in nature or art, is 
incomplete without the accessory of 
either tranquil or flowing waters. The 
pursuits of the artist and the angler are 
therefore peculiarly compatible, and 
each lends an interest to the other. 


The lofty woods, the forests wide and 
long, 

Adorn’d with leaves and branches fresh 
and green, 

In whose cool bowers the birds with 
many a song 

Do welcome with their quire the sum- 
mer 5 queen ; 
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The meadows fair, where Flora’s gifts 
among 

Are intermixed with verdant grass be- 
tween ; 

The silver scaled fish that. softly swim 

Within the sweet brook’s crystal watery 
stream : 


All these, and many more of His crea- 
tion, 

That made the heavens, the angler oft 
doth see ; 

Taking therein no little delectation, 

To think how strange, how wonderful 
they be ; 

Framing thereof an inward contempla- 
tion, 

To set his heart from other fancies free ; 

And whilst he looks on these with joyful 
eye, 

His mind is rapt above the starry sky. 


‘“* This, in solemn truth, is the spirit in 
which angling, and each pleasant recrea- 
tion should ever be regarded. Let all 
innocent amusements be sought after 
with assiduity and gladness, if in due 
subordination to more pressing or im- 
portant duties,—and especially, with 
never-ceasing reference to the great 
Giver of all earthly blessings, of which 
a tranquil and contented disposition is 
the chief. Let the angler in the midst 
of all his light amusement remember to 
what high and holy ealling his ancient 
predecessors were promoted, and so walk 


*** As ever in his great task-master’s 
eye,’ 


though casting not his nets by Galilean 
shore. When the cheerful spring and 
all its glad remembrances rejoice his 
heart, let him forget not in redundant 
health, how many worthier far than he 
lie on a bed of sickness racked with pain, 
or with sinking spirits toil for daily 
bread,—no murmuring stream within 
their downcast view, no freshening air 
around their throbbing temples. If sum- 
mer heat o’ercomes him, and he rests, 
not undelighted, by grey romantic keep, 
or rustic bridge, or old catntgeeen tree, 
let him remember while gazing on these 
frail memorials—in reference to his puny 
frame, how long enduring !—his immor- 
tal state, and think with solemn heart- 
felt awe upon that ‘ shadow of a great 
rock,’ within which the weary and heavy 
laden rest for ever. If autumn’s ruddy 
streams are roaring loud, let him not as 
one rejoicing in his strength, trust to 
that strength alone, and so ‘surely in 
the floods of great waters they shall not 
come nigh thee.’ When stormy winter 
has embroiled the sweet serenity of this 
green earth, and with ‘elemental strif@ 
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rages among icy crags and leafless trees, 
and the shepherd’s hut and the lone 
mountain shieling lie buried beneath the 
drifting snows,—then let the angler, 
with grateful if not with gladsome heart, 
acknowledge the blessings of his fireside 
comforts, the numerous home delights 
with which he is surrounded, the good- 
ness and mercy which have followed him 

‘all the days of his life.’ If he is the 
son of living parents, let him reverence 
their grey hairs,—the first command- 
ment with promise. If, his quiver full 
of arrows, fre be the fond father of many 
hopes, ‘provoke not your children to 
wrath,’ but bring them up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. If 
childless, keep God's covenant, and he 
will give you a place and a name ‘ bet- 
ter than of sons and of daughters.’ If 
master, ‘forbare threatening,’ know- 
ing that there is no respect of persons 
in heaven. If servant, be obedient to 
your master, not with eye service, but 
in singleness of heart,—inasmuch as ye 
all know that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, ‘the same he shall re- 
ceive of the Lord, whether he be bond 
or free.’ 

“Old Markham,—he lived in days gone 
by, though we know not in truth whether 
he was old or young—in his Country Con- 
tentments, taking a wise survey of the 
subject, describes not only the outward 
apparel, but the inward qualities of an 
angler. He must be generally accom- 
plished in all the liberal sciences, and, 
as a grammarian, ought to be qualified 
to write and discourse of his art in true 
and fitting terms. He must be possessed 
of sweetness of speech to entice others to 
so laudable an exercise, and of strength 
of argument to defend it against envy 
and slander. ‘Then must he be strong 
and valiant, neither to be amazed with 
storms, nor affrighted with thunder; and 
if he is not temperate, but has a gnawing 
stomach that will not endure much fast- 
ing, and must observe hours, it troubleth 
the mind and body, and loseth that de- 
light which only maketh pastime pleas- 
ing.’ ‘He must be of a well-settled 
and constant belief, to enjoy the benefit of 
his expectation ; for then to despair, it 
were better never to be put in practice : 
and he must ever think when the waters 
are pleasant, and any thing likely, that 
there the Creator of all good things 
hath stored up much of plenty; and 
though your satisfaction be not as ready 
as your wishes, yet you must hope still, 
that with perseverance you shall reap 
the fulness of your harvest with content- 
ment. Then he must be full of love 
both to his pleasure and his neigh- 
bour—to his pleasure, which otherwise 
will be irksome and tedious—and to his 
neighbour, that he never give offence in 
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any particular, nor be guilty of any 
general destruction: then he must be 
exceeding patient, and neither vex nor 
excruciate himself with losses or mis- 
chances, as in losing the prey when it is 
almost in the hand, or by breaking his 
tools by ignorance or negligence; but 
with piossed safferance amend errors, 
and think mischances imstructions to 
better carefulness.’ ” 


But we have said that there is he- 
resy in the volume from which the 
above pleasing extracts have been 
made. In the following the reader 
will see what that heresy is :— 


“*As expert angling never was and 
never will be successfully taught by 
rule, but is almost entirely the result of 
assiduous and long-continued practice, 
we purpose being very brief in our 
general disquisition on the subject, We 
shall commence by stating our belief 
that fly-fishing, by far the most elegant 
and interesting branch of the art, ought 
not to be regarded exclusively as an art 
of imitation. It no doubt depends on 
deception, which usually proceeds on the 
principle of one thing being successfully 
substituted in the likeness of another ; 
but Bacon’s distinctive definitions of 
simulation and dissimulation place the 
subject in a truer light. As simulation 
consists in the adoption or affectation of 
what is not, while dissimulation consists 
in the careful concealment of what 
really is—the one being a positive, the 
other rather a _ negative act—so 
the great object of the fly-fisher is, to 
dissimulate in such a manner as to pre- 
vent his expected prey from detecting 
the artificial nature of his lure, without 
troubling himself by a vain effort to 
simulate or assume, with his fly, the ap- 
pearance of any individual or specific 
form of insect life. There is, in truth, 
little or no connection between the art of 
angling and the science of entomology ; 
and therefore the success of the angler, 
in by far the greater proportion of cases, 
does not depend on the resemblance 
which subsists between his artificial 
fly and the natural insect. This state- 
ment is no doubt at great variance with 
the expressed principles of all who have 
deemed fishing worthy of consideration, 
from the days of Isaiah and Theocritus, 
to those of Carrol and Bainbridge. But 
we are not the less decidedly of opinion, 
that in nine instances out of ten a fish 
seizes upon an artificial fly as upon an 
insect or moving creature sui generis, 
and not on account of its exact and suc- 
cessful resemblance to any accustomed 
and familiar object.” 


Had the writer of the above been of 
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our company during the April fishing, 
on the river Liffey, this year, we flat- 
ter ourselves his opinion would have 
been changed. There we would have 
shown him that the imitation, clumsy 
though it might be, of the fly upon 
which the fish were feeding, was that 
alone by which they could be caught. 
The fly well known to anglers as the 
“ Fox,” in all its varieties, is, in certain 
parts of the above-named river, the 
most taking. Its progress is from a 
darker to a lighter shade, that of most 
other flies being from a lighter to a 
darker. And it is matter of daily ex- 
perience to the persevering practitioner 
of the “ gentle art,” that the fly which 
killed yesterday will not kill to-day, and 
that, to be successful, a change in the 
colour of the artificial lure must be ob- 
served, correspondent with that which 
takes place in nature. Mind, reader, 
we say colour ; for the form of the de- 
ception does not matter very much. 
We have frequently seen the clumsiest 
attempts at imitation succeed, when 
the colour was happily hit off, and the 
most skilful and delicate fail, when it 
was neglected. Indeed, it often ap- 
peared to us, that the finny tribe were 
just as exquisitely observant of colour 
as they were indifferent to form. We 
have, ourselves, by attending to that 
law, been sometimes fortunate in se- 
curing a good take of fish, while others 
have remained with empty baskets. 
And a brother angler, who is probably 
one of the most expert and successful 
trout fishers in the united kingdom, 
has, repeatedly, to our knowledge, 
found that an almost imperceptible 
shade of colour has made all the dif- 
ference in the world, to the eye of a 
fish, between flies which would seem to 
be identically the same to the common 
observer. We have seen him, during 
the season when “the Foxes” were 
in, fishing with three flies apparently 
the same, and yet the trout would take 
but one of them, and that one they al- 
most bit away. Upon close compari- 
son, it could only be found to differ 
from the others by a slight shade in 
the wing, which few but the most 
practised artists could have observed. 
Yet the fish saw it ; and it was clearly, 
upon examination, one which corres- 
ponded to a nicety, with the change 
which had taken place in the colour of 
the ephemeron which it was designed 
to imitate. So much for the piscatory 
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heresy of the clever and amusing 
writer of “the Rod and the Gun.” 

Next to the skilful adaptation of the 
fly to the day, is the dexterous casting 
of the line, in the art and mystery of 
successful angling. In the volume en- 
titled “Sporting Scenes and Charac- 
ters,” the mode of attaining it is thus 
described :— 


“To attain complete perfection in 
throwing a fly, requires much practice, 
skill, and perseverance ; but when once 
acquired, the art is never forgotten. It 
is essentially requisite that the tackle 
should be of the very best description. 
The rod, especially, should be extremely 
accurate in its formation. Perfectly 
taper and supple in all its parts, it 
should be neither top-heavy nor too stiff. 
In one case it will tire the arm,—in 
either, the fly will not fall as it ought to 
do. Its elasticity should be equal 
throughout, in proportion to the thick- 
ness of each part ; its length full twelve 
feet, or rather more. The line should 
be of considerable length,—twenty 
yards at least, or even more; and so 
spun as to be formed thicker in the part 
which is first wound on the reel, gradu- 
ally tapering until it reaches the loop to 
which it is attached. The length of the 
gut, including the tail-fly, should be 
twelve feet. The gut should also be 
made to taper, like the line, by placing 
the thickest section first, and gradually 
diminishing it to the end. By adopting 
this plan, the whole falls more lightly 
upon the water, and is calculated to en- 
tice the heaviest fish, The reel should 
be tied on the stock, about a foot from 
the bottom. Some secure it higher up, 
taking hold of the rod below the spot 
where it is fastened, and throwing the 
line without putting down the stop, 
that, in case of accidentally catching a 
weed or branch, the line and top of 
the rod may not be broken by the sud- 
den jerk. To throw the line in a per- 
fectly graceful manner, so that the gut, 
with the tail-fly and the bob, shall fall 
first upon the water, like the natural 
insect, is a very important point. The 
unskilful fly-fisher generally manages to 
whip off with a crack the tail-fly at the 
counterpoise; but the master of the art 
always avoids this. He raises his arm 
well up, and, by a sudden spring of the 
wrist, sends the line well behind him, 
but returns it just at the moment when 
it has attained its farthest reach back- 
wards,—a tack by which he is enabled 
to have a full command over the line. 
The first graceful fall of the fly is ever 
thing. The trout-fisher avoids, as muc 
as possible, being seen by the fish ; and, 
following the advice of honest Izaak 
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Walton, fishes ‘fine and far off.’ Nor 
does he let the line lie too long on the 
water, or draw it too near the point 
where he stands; as, in the first plan, 
no good fish will rise at the flies, and, in 
the second, he loses his power for the 
next throw; for the line can then be got 
into ee again only by sweeping it 
round in several circles, which loses his 
time, tires his arm, or renders him 
nervous and unsteady for the remainder 
of the day. Every thing should be done 
quietly, neatly, gracefully, and in per- 
fect order.” 

The experienced angler will thus be 
enabled to look for fish in nooks and 
crannies, which more clumsy practition- 
ers may not attempt without breaking 
their rods or losing their flies. You 
may observe him sometimes treading 
his stealthy way amidst tangled under- 
wood, and under an umbrageous ca- 
nopy, which even without the encum- 
brances of his fishing apparatus, it 
would be no easy task to penetrate; 
yet his movements are so quiet, and his 
mode of managing his rod so skilful, 
that he rarely experiences any incon- 
venience by which his progress is sen- 
sibly delayed ; and when he does reach 
the point towards which he tended, 
he contrives to throw his line between 
the opening trees, so as to cause the 


flies to fall into some secluded spot, 
just as if they had dropped from the 


branches. No object is visible—not a 
stir is felt, which would give notice to 
the wary trout, that an insidious enemy 
is at hand—and he springs at the glit- 
tering prize, with an eager voracity, 
which proves how well the lure had 
been selected. Then comes the tug of 
war. Down goes the monster of the 
brook, as soon as ever he finds that the 
cold steel has taken a firm hold. The 
angler, who has taken care that his 
line should be short, tightens his hold, 
and puts his tackle to the proof, lest it 
should get implicated with the weeds 
or the Seadien, Violent, and fre- 
quently desperate, is the struggle that 
ensues. If the fish be well hooked, 
and the tackle good, it is soon ended in 
favour of the angler, who has his 
enemy tumbling heavily upon the sur- 
face of the water, until he is floated 
quietly into his net. But, if the tackle 
be weak, or the hold not sufficient to 
bear the necessary strain which must, 
in such cases, be put upon it, the angler 
must be content to lose his trout, and 
the trout should be perfectly satisfied 
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with having gained the experience 
which may prevent his being a second 
time so deluded. 

We have known some old stagers 
upon whom a lesson thus learned was 
not thrown away. The friend to 
whom we before alluded, succeeded in 
taking a very fine trout by some very 
cautious dapping with the natural fly. 
Having extracted the hook from his 
mouth, he, instead of putting him into a 
basket, suffered him to remain in the 
landing net, which he placed against 
a tree. The plunging of the fish 
caused the net to fall towards the 
river, and in the fall the trout escaped. 
The reader may judge of his joy, 
when he felt himself again in his own 
element; and also of the mortifica- 
tion of the angler, who blamed his 
own want of caution, for having thus 
suffered him to get away. But he was 
resolved to spare neither time nor 
pains in recovering his prize, who took 
his station upon his old accustomed 
haunt, with the air of a travelled fish, 
who felt himself just as much exalted 
above his brother fishes, by his recent 
adventure, as a London citizen would 
feel himself above his brother cock- 
neys, after an ascent in an air balloon ; 
and he disported himself amidst the 
pellucid waves, as if to bid a proud 
defiance to his baffled captor. Day 
after day our wary friend tried every 
device to the skilful angler known— 
in vain ; his old acquaintance was not 
to be flattered or cajoled, and knew a 
trick worth two of any which he could 
employ. He would approach the 
fly, or the bait, which was used for 
his destruction, with the wary move- 
ment of a fish who had seen the world, 
and when he had surveyed it suffi- 
ciently to give confirmation to his sus- 
picion, he would move off with a sig- 
nificant wave of his tail, and cock 
of his eye, as much as to say, “ I 
know you, Moll Doyle!” And all 
our friend’s ingenious devices were 
of little avail ;—until—shall we relate 
it—the legitimate implements of the 
gentle art were laid aside, and the 
death-dealing tube was adopted. Yes ; 
as anglers we grieve, we blush for the 
offence. The recording angel, in 
writing it down, drops no tear upon it. 
Our friend, moved and seduced by a 
spirit very different from that by which 
he is generally animated, took an un- 
fair advantage of his gallant enemy 
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and shot him, just as he was in the 
act of springing to seize a natural fly. 
The fish, it is true, only met the death 
which he had intended to inflict ; but 
the manner of it, reader, to that we 
never could be reconciled ; and neither, 
we hope, can you; and neither, we 
can assure you, was our friend, whose 
self-upbraidings were the cause, and 
the only cause, why he was not visited 
with a sterner mark of our displeasure. 

We are pleased to find that a no- 
tion which we ourselves have long en- 
tertained, and, as our friends know, 
not unfrequently expressed, is inti- 
mated in the concluding portion of 
the following extract. 


‘* The great secret in fly-fishing, after 
a person has acquired the art of throw- 
ing a long and a light line, is persever- 
ance,—that is, constant and continuous 
exertion. Fish are whimsical creatures, 
even when the angler, with all appli- 
ances and means to boot, is placed ap- 
parently under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. Let him, however, com- 
mence his operations with flies, which, 
upon sant principles, he knows to be 

ood, — for example, a water-mouse 

ody and dark wing, hare-ear and moor- 
fowl wing, red hackle and teal or mal- 
lard wing. It may frequently happen 
that for an hour, or even two hours, he 
will kill nothing; but then it will as 
often happen, that for another couple 
of hours, he will pull them ashore with 
a most pleasing celerity. 

“Next comes a pause of another 
hour or more, during which little or 
nothing is obtained, so that if the inter- 
mediate period is frittered away on 
green banks, eating biscuits, success is 
doubtful or impossible. We believe 
that the appetites and motions of the 
finny tribes are regulated and directed 
by certain (to us) almost imperceptible 
changes in the state of the atmosphere, 
with which, as they do not proceed from 
any determinate or ascertained princi- 
ples of meteorological science, it is not 
easy for the angler to become acquaint- 
ed; and therefore the only method to 
remedy the désagrement thus arising, is 
to fish without ceasing so long as he re- 
mains by the ‘ pure element of waters.’ 
The art of angling, if worthily followed, 
and with an observant eye, will probably 
one day or other be the means of throw- 
ing considerable light on the science of 
electricity, at present one of the most 
ebscure, though at the same time the 
most important and pervading, of all 
the subjects of physical learning. Pro- 
fessor Forbes has promised us to do 


something in this line, and will give in 
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his ‘ Report’ the first time the British 
Association holds its meeting at Aber- 
foyle or Rowardennan.” 


We have, ourselves, in mountain 
regions, beheld the fish cowering under 
the rocks at the approach of thunder, 
just as the cattle betake themselves to 
shelter upon the plains. Nor is it 
possible to be long conversant with the 
skyey influence which the angler must 
encounter in almost all their varieties, 
without perceiving that they are felt 
in the liquid element as sensibly as in 
the upper world. Upon this subject 
we purposely abstain from indulging 
in any crude or hasty conjecture, be- 
cause the time, we are persuaded, is 
not distant, when true science will 
shed a steady light upon it, by which 
most of the difficulties which at pre- 
sent perplex and embarrass it, will be 
removed. In the meantime, it is plea- 
sant to the practical fisherman to 
know, that 


‘* There is scarcely any season of the 
year, excepting an ice-bound winter, in 
which an experienced angler may not 
successfully ply his trade, In the mid- 
summer season, when the pools are very 
clear and shallow, and the streams al- 
most dried up, little can be done with- 
out a stirring breeze; so also after a 
heavy summer flood, immediately ensu- 
ing a continuance of dry weather, when 
the mountain torrents are a sheet of 
dingy foam, and the crystal depths of 
the river are converted for a time into 
an opaque flow of muddy water, the fly- 
fisher’s occupation’s gone. But when 
the turmoil ceases, and the soft south 
wind begins to disperse or break in upon 
the dense array of clouds, so as to che- 
quer the streams, and rocks, and ‘ pas- 
toral melancholy’ of the green moun- 
tains with the enlivening beams of the 
returning sun, with what pleasure does 
the angler approach the banks of a fa- 
vourite and accustomed river! How 
various and delightful are his sensations! 
Custom cannot stale their infinite va- 
riety. On the contrary, the longer and 
more assiduously the pleasure is pur- 
sued, the greater the immediate enjoy- 
ment, and the more extended the train 
of agreeable remembrances for after 
days. How exciting the first cast into 
a breeze-ruffied pool, when the unwet- 
ted gut still lies in rebellious and un- 
yielding circles on the surface, and yet 
almost at the same moment the sound- 
ing reel gives notice that these circles 
have been instantaneously stretched 
into a straight and tightened line ! 
Then comes the long and continuous vi- 
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bration of rod and reel, indicating the 
secure hooking of a goodly fish; or 
that sullen and pulse-like tug, by which 
a still goodlier one, when hooked in a 
deep pool, frequently manifests a desire 
to dig its way to the bottom; or that 
more interrupted music which results 
from the fantastic leaps of some whim- 
sical individual, which skims and floun- 
ders on the top of the water like a 
juvenile wild duck.” 


The following general directions 
indicate a practical acquaintance with 
the art, and are applicable to most 
rivers with which we are acquainted. 


‘The ordinary rules for fly-fishing 
are, to be most assiduous when the 
streams are somewhat disturbed and 
increased by rain,—when the day is 
cloudy, and the waters moved by a gen- 
tle breeze, especially from the south. 
If the river contains long placid pools, 
then a steady stirring breeze is very de- 
sirable, as angling in such situations re- 
sembles lake-fishing, where little can be 
achieved upon a glassy surface. If the 
wind is low and the weather clear, of 
course the best angling is in the swift- 
est streams, and in those curling and 
perturbed eddies which head the smooth- 
er depths. In fishing the smoother 
pools of no great depth, be careful that 
the shadow of neither rod nor angler 
come upon the surface ; but if a person 
is skilful in other respects—and able to 
swim—he need not fear his own shadow 
on a broad river, but wade boldly down 
the centre of the stream, fishing its va- 
rious depths and currents before him 
and on either side. In clear rivers the 
flies should be small and rather slender- 
winged ; but when the waters aremuddy, 
or increased by rain, a larger lure may 
be made use of. When the streams are 
brown with rain, an orange-coloured 
fly is good; in very clear weather a 
light-coloured one ; and a dark fly, with 
a turn or two of gold or silver twist, is 
advisable for troubled waters.” 


And yet there is one river, which 
affords, perhaps, the best trout fishing 
in Ireland, to which these directions 
do not apply :—the Ban. In that mag- 
nificent river, which issues full-grown 
from Lough Neagh, the fishing is 
always best when the water is lowest, 
and when the wind blows from the 
north-east. The water must find 
what is called its summer level, before 
the trout begin to rise; and as it is 
the only outlet of the great reservoir 
from which it flows, the level of that 
must first be determined. But when 
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what is called by the inhabitants of its 
banks “the rise” does really com- 
mence, it is, perhaps, as striking a 
phenomenon as ever was presented to 
the eye of an angler. For half an 
hour, or more, a river nearly as broad 
as the Thames at London Bridge, 
seems literally to boil, so numerous 
are the breaks upon its surface, caused 
by the trout catching at the floating 
flies. Then all is peace for another 
half hour. Maria alta quiescunt.” 
The fish have, as it were, gone to take 
their siesta after dinner. But anon, 
as upon a signal given, they awake 
again to their work of destruction. 
Another half hour ensues, marked, as 
before, by the appearance of the trout, 
and the disappearance of the flies. If, 
during that period, the angler plies his 
eraft skilfully, he is sure, in a very 
short time, to fill his basket. We 
would recommend him to use a stiff 
trolling rod and strong tackle, if he 
would “make hay while the sun 
shines.” He cannot afford to throw 
away much time in playing his fish. 
By so doing, one or two good sized 
trouts would consume the precious 
moments during which he might have, 
in a more summary way, lodged a 
dozen in his basket. He must, there- 
fore, make short work of it, and ply 
his craft with a rapidity, which upon 
any other river would defeat his ob- 
ject. The trout of the Ban are some 
of the finest we ever saw, and their 
abundance is such, that it is acommon, 
and by no means an incredible saying 
amongst the borderers, that there is a 
fish for every stone in the river. A 
gentleman, the agent for one of the 
great properties in that part of Ire- 
land, and who has done much, and is 
likely to do more, for the preservation 
of the fisheries in the district border- 
ing on the Ban, assured us that he 
reckoned one day one hundred and 
seventeen rods upon less than two 
hundred yards in extent of the river ; 
and every angler was filling his basket. 

Here we found our Liffey flies, and, 
indeed, our Liffey tackle, entirely out 
of place. The olives were decidedly the 
favourites, althougha bright red hackle 
over a body of hare’s ear and yellow, 
was not to be despised. But we would 
advise our friends who may visit these 
quarters, to take with them their own 
hooks, (always taking care to procure 
them from Philips,) and a supply of 
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colours, and have their flies busked by 
some resident artist, who knows the 
humours of the river, and can hit the 
fancies of the trout. One dozen from 
such a hand, will, we promise them, 
procure for them more sport, than any 
two dozen of foreign manufacture, 
unless they have been made by a very 
skilful hand indeed, from patterns pro- 
eured upon the spot. Never have we 
so clearly perceived, as when fishing 
this river, that it is the colour, and not 
the form of the fly, which should be the 
first object. We have seen an angler 
for hours unable to stir more than a 
very stinted supply of fish, although 
his means and appliances for that pur- 
pose were apparently of the most ex- 
quisite kind; and when he has changed 
them for the clumsier lures of the rus- 
tics, who were taught by experience 
the most taking colours, his success was 
just as sudden and as remarkable, as 
his want of success in the first instance 
had been mortifying and surprising. 
No one, witnessing the experiment as 
we have seen it so frequently and so 
decisively made, could hesitate for a 
single moment to subscribe to the doc- 
trine, that in angling, the colour is of 
far more importance than the contex- 
ture of the flies, and that the clum- 
siest imitations of nature, if they are 
only of the proper hue, are preferable 
to the most exquisite without it. 

In the “ Rod and the Gun” we are 
told that, 


** Though a great deal, no doubt, de- 
pends ona —_ eye and an active and 
delicate hand, we are no great advocates 
for what is called striking a fish. If a 
large trout rises in a deep pool, it may 
be of advantage so to do; and this will 
be sufficiently accomplished by inclining 
the rod quickly or aside (if in the latter 
direction, then towards the tail of the 
fish, so as not to drag the fly from its 
mouth), in such a manner as to draw 
out a few inches of the line; for if the 
reel is not allowed to run, this operation 
is apt to snap the gut, or otherwise in- 
jure the tackle. But if a trout, whe- 
ther great or small, rises in a current 
or rapid stream, the sudden change in 
its position, immediately after it has 
seized the fly, is generally quite sufficient 
to fix the barb, without any exertion on 
the part of the angler.” 


To this we say, nay. Many and 
many a trout have we lost by follow- 
ing the rule here prescribed. The 
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fish has taken our fly, and descended 
with -it into the water; but, disco- 
vering the deception almost before 
we had discovered that he was de- 
ceived, rejected it from his mouth 
and was clean off before we were 
well prepared to strike him. A quicker 
eye, and a more active and delicate 
hand, would have had the barb of the 
hook deep in his jaw before he could 
have executed such a manceuvre. We 
are very well aware that a fish is 
often lost from striking with too much 
force. If the hold be a delicate one 
it is broken through ; whereas, had a 
gentler stroke been given, the hook 
would have been sent home, and by 
skilful management the fish might be 
secured. The expertness of the angler 
is proved by killing his fish upon the 
slenderest hold. But we are well 
convinced that more is lost than gained 
by leaving the trout, even in the 
most rapid stream, to hook himself. 
His expertness is, in nine cases out of 
every ten, displayed in disengaging 
himself from the thrall of the sports- 
man. 

To pike fishing we never have been 
very partial. We have always re- 
garded it more as a duty than a 
pleasure ; but, considering the destruc- 
tive character of the monster, and 
the havoe which he makes amongst 
the more valuable kinds of fish, we 
have felt ourselves called upon to aid 
in his capture, even as if we were 
sworn in as special constables we 
should feel it our duty to aid in the 
dispersion of a mob. But, when 
taken up from such motives, it has, 
we can assure our readers, its own 
rewards. It is a gratifying thing to 
see a ruthless tyrant of some twenty 
or five-and-twenty pounds weight, 
rushing, rolling, tumbling, springing, 
with wild desperation, in fruitless 
efforts to extricate himself from the 
very awkward predicament in which 
he suddenly and most unaccountably 
feels himself involved. At first he 
is all amazement; then all indigna- 
tion, that any penalty should be 
annexed to the gratification of Ais 
voracious propensities. The whole 
animated creation he had been in 
the habit of classifying under the 
heads of those who eat, and those 
who are to be eaten. Pikes like 
himself belonged to the first; all 
other creatures to the second ;—and 
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now to find that, for the honest dis- 
charge of what he had always con- 
sidered his bounden duty, he is to 
be treated like a common malefactor, 
is surely enough to stir up the 
bile, if he has any, in this Caligula 
of the streams, and to cause an ex- 
plosion of rage against his captors 
by which any ordinary courage must 
be daunted. It was Jemmy O’Brien, 
of well-known ‘98 celebrity, who is 
represented as complaining, the night 
before his execution, that it was a 
grievous thing that he, who had all 
his life long been revelling in and 
making a profit by the most abomi- 
nable crimes, “ should now be snigged 
for a lousy murder.” And Jack Pike 
may well say the same. The giant 
who had lived upon windmills was 
choked at last by a pound of butter ; 
and the river monster who had feasted 
and fattened upon all sorts of fish 
over whom he could obtain a mastery, 
is taken at last in the act of swallowing 
a fellow-lodger in the deep so insigni- 
ficant that he seemed scarcely worth 
the trouble of devouring. Fire and 
fury, what a hubbub he does make! 
The pool seems literally as if it could 
not contain him. Now he plunges 
deep into the water, and again ascends 
as high into the air; and now he 
scours the surface of the stream, 
with dorsal fin erect, and eyes which, 
from their deep-set sockets, glare 
horribly upon his skilful tormentor. 
But it will not do. The well-tried 
tackle maintains its firm hold. He 
tries another device. Down with him 
to the bottom, and there in sulky en- 
durance he remains, until his captor 
disturbs his security by sounding the 
depths with a long pole, and thus 
eonvincing him that there is no safety 
in concealment. Uproused, his savage 
rage gives place to a kind of sullen 
ferocity. It is now clear that his 
strength is beginning to fail, and that 
this living sepulchre of his species will 
soon lie floating many a foot, a prey 
to the enterprising angler who feels 
himself a benefactor to the whole finny 
race by ridding the waters of such a 
destroyer. The following, which we 
take from ‘“ Sporting Scenes and 
Characters,” is accurately descriptive 
of the habits:of the pike, and the mode 
of eapture most likely to be successful. 


‘* The pike generally lies in ambush, 
beneath overhanging branches, under 
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banks, and broad leaved aquatic plants, 
unless severely pressed by hunger, when 
he prowls about from side to side, fre- 
quently making the small fry leap out of 
the water. In throwing the bait, which 
may be done to a considerable distance, 
the line should be checked slightly be- 
fore it reaches the water, in order that 
it may fall as lightly as possible. It 
should not be suffered to remain still a 
moment, but be made to move con- 
tinually, in semicircles, now here, then 
there,—now draw across stream, then 
up stream,—in short, to imitate the 
action of the lively dace in the water. 
When a pike rises,—which may be 
easily known by the ripple on the water, 
the bait should not be stopped, but 
moved onwards, otherwise the pike 
would not take it. Sometimes the pike 
will follow the bait for a considerable 
distance. When he seizes the bait, 
which is generally with very great fero- 
city, the troller should strike the con- 
trary way instantly, and with great 
force, for the purpose of fixing one or 
two of the snap hooks securely in some 
art of the resolute tyrant. When 
ooked, the pike will display the most 
determined resolution. The troller 
should hold him with a tight hand ; and 
if he is rushing towards a dangerous 
place, he should be instantly checked, 
shortening the line by degrees, which may 
be more effectually done by pulling it 
through the rings with the left hand. 
Sometimes a large pike, when first 
hooked, will fly out of the water to a 
great height, and resort to various 
schemes to effect his escape. A tight 
hand, without using any unnecessary 
violence, will check him. The troller, 
who is delighted with his success, and 
feels desirous of having a nearer view 
of his prize, is induced, provided the 
tackle is good, to pull him to the surface 
of the water. The pike, displaying the 
utmost degree of courage to the last, 
will then shake his head, like a bull-dog 
worrying a cat, and attempt to get 
down, Check him again, and hold him 
tight, until, getting en ex- 
hausted, he may be towed to a safe 
place and secured with the landing-net, 
which should be of a large size. No 
attempt should be made to lift him out 
of the water by the line, as it is impos- 
sible to tell how he has been hooked ; 
but, if the situation be such that a net 
cannot be used, take hold of the line 
with the left hand, with his head up 
stream, and lift him out by placing the 
thumb of the right hand in one eye, and 
and a finger in the other. The strong 
cartilage which encircles the eyes af- 
fords’ the means of a tight and secure 
grasp, unless the fish be of extraor- 
dinary weight. In that case get into 
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the water, if it be rather shallow, and 
the landing-net not available ; and, hold- 
ing the line in one hand, place the other 
gently underneath the fish, and throw 
him out upon the bank, as far as possi- 
ble; but avoid touching him near his 
jaws or gills, else your hand will be 
severely lacerated,—and a wound from 
a pike is not very easily healed.” 


Of the voracity of this river monster, 
the author of “ The Rod and the Gun” 
thus writes :— 


*‘ There seems, indeed, to be no bounds 
to its gluttony, as it devours almost in- 
discriminately whatever edible substance 
it meets with, and swallows every animal 
it can subdue. ‘ It is,’ says Lacepede, 
‘the shark of the fresh waters, and reigns 
there a devastating tyrant, as does its 

rototype in the midst of the ocean; 
insatiable in its appetites, it ravages 
with fearful rapidity the streams, the 
lakes, the fish ponds, wherever it in- 
habits. Blindly ferocious, it does not 
spare its species, and devours even its 
own young ; gluttonous without choice, 
it tears and swallows with a sort of fury 
the remains even of putrid carcases. 
This blood-thirsty creature is also one 
of those to which nature has accorded 
the longest duration of years; for ages 
it terrifies, agitates, pursues, murders, 
and devours the feebler inhabitants of 
the waters; and as if, in spite of its 
insatiable cruelty it was meant it should 
receive every advantage, it has not only 
been gifted with great strength, gigantic 
size, and formidable weapons, but has 
also been adorned with elegance of form, 
symmetry of proportions, and richness 
and variety of colour.’ We cannot alto- 
gether agree with this eloquent and 
ingenious French writer, in his admira- 
tion of the general aspect of the pike. 
Like almost all fishes, it bears about it 
some beautiful tinting when fresh, but 
we think its long lank jaws, and sunken 
eyes, give it rather a malign or diabolical 
expression, such as we would by no 
means approve of in any near relation 
of our own. 

** A singular instance of its voracity 
is related by Johnson, who asserts that 
he saw one killed which contained in its 
interior another pike of large size, and 
the latter, on being opened, was found 
to have swallowed a water rat! We 
ourself once killed a small pike about 
seven pounds in weight, an in his in- 
terior was found a promising young pike 
above a pound weight (probably his own 
eldest son), which he had swallowed, we 
can scarcely think inadvertently, as the 
tail continued sticking out of his mouth 


ike a quid of tobacco. The beauty of 


the thing was, that the heir-apparent 
had previously swallowed a saul and 
this would have been all well enough in 
its way, had not the perch had a hook 
in its mouth, and another curving from 
its tail, the result of which unforeseen 
fact was an additional piece of gluttony 
on our own part—both parent and child 
being onal in milk that same evening, 
and eaten by ourself, and a few quiet 
members of the Society of Friends, to 
whose companionship (as they to ours) 
we have been always much attached. 
Indeed, we have named an artificial fly 
in honour of Dr. Martin Barry. 

‘*Mr. Jesse has recorded that eight 
pike, weighing five pounds a-piece, con- 
sumed nearly eight hundred gudgeon in 
three weeks. Dr. Plot relates that a 
pike seized the head of a swan as she 
was feeding in Lord Gower’s Canal at 
Trentham, with her neck beneath the 
water, and gorged so much of it that 
both creatures were killed—for the 
servants, on perceiving something pecu- 
liar in the aspect or attitude of the 
swan, took boat, and found not only 
the prey but the pike dead—he having 
caught an unconscious Tartar. Women 
have had their feet seized by these fish 
while washing clothes, and the present 
head keeper of Richmond Park was on 
one occasion washing his hands over the 
side of a boat in the great pond, when 
a pike made a dart at them, and he had 
but just time to withdraw into upper 
air—a proof that people oanesd in 
aquatic excursions should never wash 
their hands over the gunwale, but rather 
keep them in their breeches pockets. 
There is a gentleman now residing at 
Weymouth in Surrey, who enjoys the 
privilege of showing the marks of a 

ike’s teeth upon his arm. These were 
inflicted, however, not by aggression on 
the part of the dumb creature, but in 
self-defence, for the gentleman in ques- 
tion, while walking one day by the side 
of the river Wey, had endeavoured to 
seize a pike, which (as theevent occurred 
before any suspicion of chartism in the 
country) we hold he was hardly entitled 
to do—but the reader may form his own 
opinion from the fact which Mr. Jesse 
gives, as follows, though in different 
words. The unarmed gentleman, walk- 
ing as aforesaid, saw a large pike in a 
small creek. He immediately pulled off 
his coat, but not his ——, tucked up his 
shirt-sleeves, and stept into the water 
to intercept its return to the river, and 
hoping if he could get his hands beneath 
it, to throw it on the bank. During this 
attempt, the pike finding escape doubt- 
ful, and entreaty vain, seized the gentle- 
man by the arm, and lacerated it pretty 
considerably. We think the fish was 
right. The most serviceable kind of 
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“en for hiring to frighten pike with 
is feet, is a stout Greenwich pensioner 
with two wooden legs.” 


But when trout and salmon are to 
be had, no scientific angler will throw 
away his time upon the pike. These 
are his game. ‘The others are sought 
to be captured only as they are the 
destroyers of game, who are sure to 
ruin the river if their numbers are 
suffered to increase. Every lover of 
the gentle art is therefore interested 
in their extermination. The river 
Lee, in the county of Cork, is an in- 
stance of a fine river most seriously 
damaged by the residence of pike ; and 
our own Liffey has of late years suf- 
fered much from the same cause. 
Would that some system of transport- 
ation to a penal colony could be 
adopted in their regard, by which the 
sharpers amongst fishes might be sent 
to keep company with the sharpers 
amongst men—those “ true patriots,” 
as Barrington the pickpocket happily 
called them, “ who leave their country 
for their country’s good.” No such 
effort of self-denying benevolence can 
be expected from the pike. He will 
be as reluctant to quit the well-stocked 
rivers as Lord Plunket lately was to 
relinquish the seals ; and will exhibit 
every disposition to stick to his post, 
doubtless from the very same sense of 
duty which influenced the virtuous ex- 
chancellor to hold fast by his official 
emoluments, long after his employers 
had given him plainly to understand 
that his room would be more agree- 
able than hiscompany. Nor do we see 
that the executive possesses such an ef- 
fectual and summary mode of ejecting 
Jack Pike, as in the case of the father 
of the Hannibals was so successfully 
adopted. We must, therefore, be 
contented to do execution upon him 
in our own way; and if only the fol- 
lowing exploits could be repeated in 
those pools or lakes where this de- 
structive fish abounds, their numbers 
might be restrained to a limit which 
would leave the trout and salmon 
comparatively unmolested. 


“Mr. Yarrell received the following 
returns from a sporting gentleman, of 
four days’ fishing with trimmers in 
these waters, in the month of March, 
1834: viz. on the llth, at Heigham 
Sounds, 60 pike, weighing 280 pounds ; 
on the 13th, at Horsea Mere, 89 pike, 
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weighing 379 pounds; on the 18th, 
again at Horsea Mere, 49 pike, weigh- 
ing 213 pounds; on the 19th, at Heig- 
ham Sounds, 58 pike, weighing 263 
pounds: the four days’ sport pro- 
ducing 256 fish, weighing together 1135 
pounds.” 


« What are trimmers?” some of 
our readers may be disposed to ask. 
They are floating substances, to which 
are attached a few yards of line, with 
a well baited hook. A bottle, a piece 
of wood, or a bunch of rushes, will 
answer. They are suffered to drift 
about in the neighbourhood of the 
pike; and if Jack should happen to be 
hungry, which is generally the case, 
he will, in all probability, seize vora- 
ciously upon the unresisting prey. 
But he soon begins to feel that he has 
got more than he bargained for, and 
cannot at all understand either the 
prickly nature of the bait which he 
has swallowed, or the cord which con- 
tinues to connect him by the mouth 
with the trimmer, and from which he 
can by no artifice get himself disen- 
gaged. Of this kind, we have had 
ourselves, upon lake Arklet, in the 
highlands of Scotland, some very plea- 
sant amusement. We baited our 
trimmers with small trout from the 
stream that issues out of the lake, and 
Jack snapped them up almost as fast 
as we could prepare them for him. 
When the fisherman approaches to 
secure his prey, down goes Jack, and 
down goes the trimmer along with 
him, soon, however, to appear again, 
and indicate his presence to his eager 
and persevering pursuer ; until, at 
length, like many better fellows, he 
dies from his attachment to the bottle. 

We verily believe the boat into 
which he is lifted, and where exe- 
cution is done upon him, is the only 
place where he ever experiences a 
cordial welcome. Who could love 
a murderous glutton who does no- 
thing but go about seeking whom he 

may devour? or experience at his cap- 
ture any other feeling than joy that 
his tyranny, like that of the Whigs, is 
overpast, ‘and that his ravening maw 
is no longer to be gorged with the 
life-blood and the limbs of his unof- 
fending neighbours ? 

We have said that on one occasion 
this mode of fishing for pike afforded us 
goodamusement. We tried it again last 
season, in the same waters, but with 
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very little success indeed. The Jacks 
had all become teetotallers: the very 
sight of a bottle was enough to give 
them a cholic. They had, no doubt, 
some lamentable spectacles of brothers 
and sisters, who were by no means in 
as thriving or comfortable a condition 
after they had swallowed the bait as 
they were before. They had taken it 
* for better for worse ;” but found it, 
as the negro said of his wife, only 
worse and worse. And this experi- 
ence was not lost upon those who be- 
held it. If Father Mathew himself 
had appeared amongst them as a 
preacher of temperance, - the bottle 
could not be held in greater abhor- 
rence. We baited our hooks with 
the daintiest lure, and caused them to 
float in the most unsuspicious and na- 
tural way. But no. The pike were 
like O’Connell’s sober constituency. 
They would not bite. They regarded 
the tempting bait just as the public in 
general do the humbug budget; and 
seemed to know, every mother’s son 
of them, to what it must lead, just 
as well as all honest and rational per- 
sons at present know that “ cheap 
sugar” means the multiplication and 
aggravation of negro slavery, and 
‘cheap bread” is nothing better than 
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Wett—the agitating hour has passed ; 
the crisis of England’s destiny as a 
nation is over; and we are saved. 
Let every honest heart which throbbed 
with anxiety during this life-struggle, 
and now feels the joy of deliverance, 
be penetrated by a sense of adoring 
gratitude to the Supreme Disposer, 
who has not given us over a prey into 
the hands of our enemies, but has 
confounded their “knavish tricks,” 
and frustrated their “ wicked devices,” 
and enabled Old England to shake 
off the incubus which oppressed her 
energies, and to resume the station 
which she should always maintain 
amongst the nations of the world. 
Undoubtedly there never was a 
political experiment to which the 
enlightened amongst every civilised 
Vor. XVIIL—No. 104. 
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a short cut to the workhouse. Finding 
our trimmer unavailing, we accord- 
ingly changed our hand, and by the 
use of a large and gaudy artificial fly, 
were somewhat more successful. 

But, as we have intimated before, 
pike fishing is, like otter hunting, a 
kind of preventive river police service, 
which is only fully enjoyed when con- 
templated in its remote as well as its 
immediate results, Itis as ridding the 
waters of the lake and the river of 
monsters by whose increase all good 
fishing must be destroyed, that it is 
chiefly to be viewed ; and in that light 
there are few good anglers who will 
not acknowledge its importance. 

Give us, for our money, the well- 
preserved running stream, where 
trout abound, and salmon are not un- 
frequent. There, if the country 
through which it flows exhibit any 
varieties of rural beauty, we can 


‘From morn to dewy eve, a summer’s 
day,” 

find ourselves healthful and exhilarat- 
ing enjoyment; and return from it 
with the fever of the heart abated—if 
haply such a process was required—by 
a juster estimate of the things of time, 
and a calmer forecast of eternity. 


ELECTIONS. 


people upon the surface of the globe 
looked with a more fearful interest, 
than that upon which our reckless 
ministers adventured in the late disso- 
lution. The nation had been for ten 
years in the hands of profligate em- 
pirics, who felt that they could sustain 
themselves in office only by popular 
delusion. All the patronage of go- 
vernment (and it is immense) was 
unsparingly employed during all that 
period, to secure the partisanship of 
every active and daring spirit by whom 
the views and the objects of the holders 
of power could be promoted. Nothing 
which could be done was left undone to 
daunt and discourage the old constitu- 
tional party, whose principles led them 
to uphold Church and State, and whose 
love of liberty was inseparably inter- 
BR 
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twined with a devoted attachment to 
the throne and the altar :—such attach- 
ment as Somers would have approved 
of, and as was, indeed, both professed 
and practised by all the great actors in 
the glorious revolution.” All that 
neglect and discountenance could do, 
was done to depress and dispirit the 
one. All that the most corrupt and 
flagitious favouritism could contrive, 
was put in requisition for the purpose 
of aiding and encouraging the other. 
The army, the navy, the bar, the seats 
of justice, the bench of bishops, were 
all regarded as sources of patronage to 
be employed with the one view, namely, 
that of keeping the present ministers 
in office. And never, since England 
was a nation, was there such a shame- 
ful prostitution of honours and emolu- 
ments ; or such a profligate encourage- 
ment of wild and licentious courses on 
the part of those by whom they should 
be repressed, and who abdicate their 
proper functions when they are found 
at the head, or in the ranks of the 
public disturbers. 

The dissenters, as a faction bent 
upon the destruction of the Established 
Church, were encouraged in their most 
extravagant demands. They felt that 
they had auxiliaries amongst her ma- 


jesty’s ministers by whom their most 
insolent pretensions would be pro- 
moted. Tvleration they have long 
since scouted as a word only to be 
uttered with contemptuous scorn. 
They are not satisfied, why should 
they, with the most perfect freedom 
of religious worship for themselves. 
They demand the extinction of the 
establishment. They denounce the 
connection between Church and State. 
Against any project of church exten- 
sion by which the means of the estab- 
lishment might be made to correspond 
in some measure with the wants of the 
people, they cry out as against a pro- 
ject of robbery which to countenance 
would be to be aiding and abetting in 
a scheme of public plunder. And they 
feel that in thus manifesting their in- 
stinctive antipathy to our holy church, 
they are secure of the sympathy of 
the wicked men in whose hands the 
disposal of its temporalities is placed, 
and who are nothing loath to co- 
operate with them in the most malig- 
nant and phrenetic of their efforts for 
its annihilation. Such was one section 
of their supporters upon whose good 
services ministers, not without rea- 
son, calculated during the recent elec- 
tions.* 


*In the second number of a dissenting ace, called ‘* The Non-Con- 
formist,” there is a very curious correspondence between Lord Morpeth and a 
Baptist minister, named John Eustace Giles. The latter thought the occasion a 


good one, of putting some questions to the noble lord, touching the degree in which 
he might be disposed to favour dissenting objects. The Baptist knew that votes 
for the West Riding were at a premium, and he seemed resolved that such as he 
could command should not be parted with for any thing less than their full value in 
the market. We mean not, of course, in a pecuniary sense; but that the dissenter 
was determined to take advantage of the noble lord’s necessities, and to extort the 
very highest concessions which he could get in favour of the modern dissenting 
principle of utter hostility to an established church. The following are Mr. Giles’s 
words :— 

** Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, our churches, forty-four in number, 
will meet by their delegates, at Sheffield, to transact the annual business of the 
denomination ; and I now write to inquire whether your lordship would allow me 
to state at that meeting, that measures for the immediate release of the excellent 
Mr. Baines, of Leicester, and for the bona fide relief of dissenters from church rates, 
spiritual courts, and church extension, will in future have the benefit of your lord- 
ship’s advocacy and vote.” 

o this his lordship replies, that he has before endeavoured, and would again 
endeavour, to relieve dissenters from the necessity of paying church rates ; that he 
is favourable to such a reform of ecclesiastical courts, as would take dissenters out 
of their jurisdiction ; and that, although he recognises church extension as one of 
the greatest wants of the age, he is averse to any compulsory provision for that 
object, and would be ‘* nearly as willing to tax churchmen for new baptist places of 
worship, as baptists for new churches.” Respecting the martyr, Baines, he professes 
his readiness to aid, by all constitutional means, in his liberation, With these 
answers, Mr, Giles professes himself very much delighted. He says, that they 
were read to the meeting to which he vlad. and “called forth the warmest 
demonstrations of delight.’ But lest there should be any mistake, he catechises the 
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The manufacturing towns, too, had 
been drugged by the theories of the 
political economists; and a cry of 
‘cheap bread,” it was thought, must 
surely excite amongst the English 
artisans a degree of enthusiasm which 
it would be vain to look for from any 
other cause. It is true, the game was 
a desperate one, thus to insult and to 
outrage the great agricultural interest, 
by threatening to deluge the country 
with foreign corn ; but then it was the 
only one which afforded the least chance 
of avoiding or even deferring an igno- 
minious expulsion from office; and 
therefore at all hazards it must be 
played. But the reasoning of ministers 
upon the crisis is so cleverly exhibited 
in a little brochure* which has just 
come into our hands, entitled “ The 
Cabinet Council,” that we cannot do 
better than present an extract or two 
from it to our readers. Lord Palmer- 
ston is represented as explaining to 
his colleagues how, in the very difficul- 
ties of their position, there are to be 
found the materials of safety. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expresses 
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his incredulity at this. He can see no- 
thing in his department but a frightful 
deficit, The Foreign Secretary re- 


plies— 


‘* Lonp P.—Dearest B-ring, you are a 
dunce. Ido not say this to insult you, 
but I would raise you above the con- 
fusion of ideas in which you are in- 
volved. Men that would rule nations 
must stand upon a higher level. Come, 
I will show you how we can turn to our 
account the conflicting opinions and 
passions by which the men we have to 
deal with are bewildered. You are 
aware that there is such a thing as the 
Prussian commercial league. Our ma- 
nufacturers thought that the formation 
of this league should have been prevented 
by diplomatic means, They came to 
me and talked about treaties (of which 
they had only a glimmering). They 
said they had been told, that the Prus- 
sian commercial league could not be 
carried out if these treaties were en- 
forced, and they requested me to inter- 
fere and maintain our treaty rights. Of 
course I told them they knew nothing 
about the matter; the league would do 
them good instead of harm; and my 
predictions were borne out by results,t 


noble candidate a second time respecting that relief from church rates to which 
reference had been made, Lord Morpeth had stated, that in any measure having 
that for its object, some provision should be made for keeping the fabric of the 
church in repair. The wily dissenter is not to be taken at fault; he sees at once 
what a loop-hole is here afforded for letting in the principle of an established 
church ; and he asks, ‘‘ whether, in making provision in any new measure, for main- 
taining the parochial fabrics, it would be your lordship’s determination to place the 
burden upon church property, or in any other way upon those who occupy the 
buildings ; or, by placing it on the consolidated fund, still leaving it resting directly 
or indirectly on the dissenters ?” The answer is, that the measure to which the 
noble lord referred, was that introduced by Lord John Russell, ‘‘ which charged 
the maintenance of the fabrics upon the improved prosperity of the church.” Thus, 
the principle of an established church is surrendered. Such were the terms upon 
which it was understood that this noble minister of the crown was to receive the 
support of the dissenters of Yorkshire. He intimates, indeed, with much naiveéé, 
that his admissions are to be taken in a more liberal sense than might be collected 
from the words in which they are conveyed. ‘I should be more inclined,” he 
writes, ‘“ to convey to you my own feelings towards your own and other kindred 
bodies, did I not apprehend that the approach of an election might give an appear- 
ance not wholly disinterested to the language which I should employ.” So that 
any construction which may be put upon the noble lord’s admissions, different from 
that which they obviously import, should be one which would make them more 
favourable, rather than less favourable, to the wishes of the dissenters! At the 
least, therefore, the noble lord was committed to the abandonment of the principle 
of an established church; and had he succeeded in his election canvass, he would 
have entered parliament pledged to the voluntary principle in all future ecclesias- 
tical arrangements. Poor Morpeth! We would fain believe that he was born for 
better things. 

* Newry: Henderson. 1841. . : 

+ ‘‘ Dr. Nebeius shows, in his able work on the league, that it is directed against 
the commerce of England. He farther shows that its effects would not be felt at 
first. The fact is, that during the first few years after the league was formed, our 
exports to Germany increased. The states did not join the union all at once; and 
each state, before it joined, furnished itself with an extraordinary supply of British 
manufactures, which were disposed of when the barriers were throwa down which 
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as long as it was necessary that they 
should be. But now, when the league is 
felt in its effects upon our trade, our 
manufacturers have got upon a different 
scent. The success of the league, they 
say, is owing to the high prices in this 
country, occasioned by our financial 
system. Even they say, that this league 
is a just measure of retaliation for our 
refusing to take Prussian corn or Me- 
mel timber. My good friend, Dr. B—w- 
ring—a man whose shallowness of in- 
tellect is well concealed by the solem- 
nity of his manner, and whose abstract 
theories about trade would lead him to 
prejudge any commercial question—I 
sent to Germany, that he might draw 
up a report ; w hich, of course, harmo- 
nised with his previous theories, and he 
declared, ex cathedra, that the Prussian 
league was intended to make us repeal 
our corn laws. 

** Lonp M-LB—rNE.—Good Heavens ! 
Palmerston, what are you about? You 
are mad. I said last year that no one 
but a madman would talk about a repeal 
of the corn laws. I say so still. 

“Lorp P.—Nay, M e, you 
have heard me but imperfectly. I was 
saying, that Dr. B-wring urged the 
necessity of the repeal of the corn laws ; 
but pray bestow an attentive hearing 
on what I have now to say. Dr. B-w- 
ring preached a crusade against the 
said laws; and, in consequence of his 
exertions, the famous anti-corn law 
league was established, which meets at 
Manchester every year, just before the 
session of parliament. Though it does 
not much more than make a great noise, 
the existence of this body (if ministers 
were to think of modifying their laws) 
would furnish them with a very fair pre- 
text. The steam has been got up; a 
considerable portion of the commercial 
world, in this country, look toa revision 
of the corn laws, as a panacea for all 
their evils. If we were to put ourselves 
at the head of this movement, we should 
regain our lost popularity. 

“Mr, L-sp—cn-re.—True. I concur 
in every word you say. But there has 
been talk about Meme! timber also. 

*““Lorp P.—You have anticipated 
me, L__——_—-e. _ Though there is no 
organization formed in this country ex- 
pressly to force us to take Memel tim- 
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ber instead of the timber of our colonies, 
a great number of the repealers of the 
corn laws insist on an equalization of 
duties on timber. We shall show our- 
selves much more liberal by advocating 
the two questions at once, and gain an 
immense popularity. But we shall 
clinch the business by adding a third. 
Our merchants have been lately calling 
out for the abolition of what they call 
the West India monopoly. We'll pro- 
pose the admission of Spanish and Bra- 
zilian sugars, on the payment of a mo- 
derate protecting duty; and we'll dub 
this tripartite proposal ‘ free trade.’ 

‘““Lornp M—————s.—Free trade ! 
that’s a Radical doctrine. I thought, 
Palmerston, you were a kind of a half 
Tory. 

‘*Lorp P.—I tell you it is free trade 
—a very just and recognisable principle 
—and yet it isn’t free trade. There 
will be the strength of our peauen. 
We shall be able to tell those that hate 
free trade, that it is not free trade— 
that we are only following out a prin- 
ciple acknowledged and acted upon by 
past administrations ; whilst those that 
dubbed a fixed duty upon corn free 
trade, will accept the name we give to 
our triple proposal, and will not be dis- 
posed to cavil about the propriety of 
terms. But to return: there are some 
of the commercial men favourable to a 
change in the corn laws—favourable to 
a reduction in the price of sugars, but 
object to any change in the timber 
duties. But well secure them by the 
double bait we throw out. Others, 
again, might oppose some other part of 
our scheme, were we foolish enough to 
propose that part by itself; but we'll 
propose these three measures all at 
once, and thus have them all in a cleft 
stick. 

‘* (Great confusion, several ministers 
speaking at once. ) 

““Lorp M —t.— Think of what 
a nest of hornets you'll bring about our 
ears. The Duke of B-ckingham raving 
about the landed interest 

** Mr. M-c—tay. — Delightful! I 
have a splendid speech pat for the occa- 
sion. 

** CHANC-LLOR OF THE EXcCH—QUER. 
—The currency men will be pestering 
me with the necessity of altering the 


separated the states entering the league from those already subjected to the influ- 


ence of the Prussian tariff. 


The speculation answered: so that the states that 


entered the union at a later period profited by the example of those going before. 
This accounts for the increased demand which figures in our statistical tables, 


under the general heading of exports to Germany. 


If we also take into consider- 


ation the time necessary for capital to flow in a new channel to become vested in 
manufactures, and for the German manufacturers to acquire sufficient skill, &c., 
we can easily account for that which was intended to inflict on us a permanent 
injury, procuring for us a temporary advantage,” 
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currency if we meddle with the price of 
corn, and that would be a d—— of a 
job. 

‘**Lorp M-rp-Ta.—Ireland ! 
land! ! 

**Lorp L-nsp-wne. — What will 
those gentlemen say, that used to talk 
of the sin of sweetening tea with the 
blood of slaves ? 

**Lorp J—n R-ss-iu.—I shall have 
the West India proprietors and planters 
in an uproar, talking about the newly- 
emancipated negroes—like men accus- 
tomed to darkness, and suddenly taken 
into the light—blinded, confused, and 
knowing neither their rights, interests, 
nor duties. I shall be stunned with the 
accounts of the difficulties to get the 
blacks to work, the prospective bank- 
ruptcies of the proprietors, their estates 
left uncultivated, the islands losing their 
value in our eyes, and we thrown upon 
foreigners for sugar. 

** Lorp P.—Gentlemen, I cannot an- 
swer you all at once; but if you will 
hear me out, you will perceive that I 
have anticipated all your objections. 

**Lorp J—n R LL.—But P. n, 
have you read Syd-nham’s despatch ? 
He says, that if we reduce the timber 
duties, we shall lose the Canadas ; and 
that is pretty strong for him, who is 
such an out-and-out free trader. 

‘** Lorp P.—I know Syd-nham better 
than you; and we understand each 
other. 

** Lorp J. R.—But the Tories—the 
Tories! If they get wind that there's 
such a despatch 

**Lorp P.—If they say a word about 
that despatch leave me to manage them. 
I know Tory taetics well, as I have 
served with them. As for Ireland, we 
cannot be always bothering ourselves 
about that country. It’s all very well 
to keep ourselves in power by means of 
Irish questions ; but we can’t put its 
interests in competition with a question 
involving the existence of the ministry. 
O’C-nnell will feel the force of this, and 
vote with us, and tell them over in Ire- 
land that the Tories must be kept out, 
and that the corn laws only concern the 
landlords and their rents, and they’ll 
believe him. Any cry about the cur- 
rency we'll dub a Tory trick, and say it 
is merely raised for the purpose of de- 
feating a measure to lower the price of 
bread, by mixing it up with a question 
of which (we'll say) there is no prac- 
tical solution. Some of the currency 
men are avowedly Tories : the others 
we'll represent as Tories in disguise. 
Now, the agriculturists will kick up a 
dust—the commercial community will 
kick up another dust—the West India 
proprietors will rage and chafe—the 


purchasers of sugar will declaim and 


Ire- 
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revile ; and who, amidst such dust and 
clamour, will be able to see his way, or 
think of looking into our accounts, the 
original cause of all? Then, if we con- 
duct our campaign with any degree of 
precaution, we shall put our opponents 
in a devilish awkward position. Ill 
show you how we'll manage that: we'll 
go down to the house, and we'll tell 
them first all we propose doing, and 
then the reason ok. We thus clear 
with a jump our main difficulties, for 
they won't think of the over expenditure 
when we've proposed these novelties ; 
and when we bring forward, as a rea- 
son, the falling off of our trade, they'll 
set about trying to disprove the fact, 
instead of asking us why it is fallen off. 
Then we'll immediately involve them in 
details ; we'll tell them that we propose 
to admit foreign corn subject to a fixed 
duty of so much, which will bring in to 
the revenue so much—raise the duties 
on Canada timber, lower that coming 
from the Baltic, which together will 
produce so much . 

** Lorp L—-NsD—NE (interrupting).— 
Pp————n, I thought you were no 
friend of Russia. 

‘* Lorp P.—Pray don’t interrupt me 
by a question so irrelevant. The duties 
on timber will produce, as I said before, 
so much, and those on the sugars from 
the Brazils and Cuba will pretty nearly 
cover the deiicit. We'll then commence 
with the most ticklish question—the 
sugar duties, and all our enemies will be 
brought out in array against.us at once; 
we'll confuse the matter by mixing up 
each individual question with another ; 
we'll confuse the question still farther, 
by asking if the nation prefers Whig rule 
to Tory rule. The question will be—do 
you (the nation) prefer the Tories, who 
would make you pay the piper your- 
selves by levying new taxes, to us, who 
will get the debt paid for you by certain 
individuals whom we'll point out to you? 
You, B-ring, will ask P—l what he 
would do were he to come into office, 
and he won't answer that question, but 
he'll leave it on the minds of the hesitat- 
ing, that he might do pretty much the 
same as we propose—not now, perhaps, 
but hereafter ; that he might propose, 
at some future time, to reduce the duties 
on foreign sugar; and although he 
might choose the safe moment to do it, 
the West India proprietors, smarting 
under a sense of their present embar- 
rassments, will not be in a humour to 
admit that such a reduction could ever 
take place without injuring them irre- 

arably. He will show the friends of 
humanity, that he does not participate 
in their theories of benevolence; thus 
they will see they have nothing to ex- 


pect from him. He will not promise to 
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uphold the corn laws and timber duties, 
as they exist—he will talk about the 
principle of a sliding duty, but not 
pledge himself to the amount of pro- 
tection. I will follow P—l; my speech 
shall be the last, and consequently un- 
answered. If they attack us about our 
expenditure, leave the matter to me, as 
I come last. Though it will excite little 
attention—men’s minds being pre-occu- 
pied—it must be handled gingerly, and 
only at the close of the debate. T’ll 
say,—you are now on a different tack, 
in reproaching us for a want of eco- 
nomy—you used to say we did not 
spend enough (and John Bull, that 
thinks only of the gross sums that he 
has to pay, but never thinks that eco- 
nomy consists in money being well 
spent, will judge their attack unfair). 
I'll assert that the Tories, had they been 
in our place, would have spent more 
than we (and this assertion will be be- 
lieved, because impossible to prove.) 
Ti ask them why they didn’t complain 
before ?--what they complain of now ? 
Is it Canada? or China? Canadais an 
affair finished ; and, therefore, needless 
to speak about. China is an affair un- 
finished ; and, therefore, to speak about 
it would be a detriment to the public 
service. I won't speak about the other 
affairs, because they are forgotten. I 
will give them a great deal of infor- 
mation about our commercial intercourse 
with Brazil; and I will give it them in 
a jocular manner, for 


‘joking decides great things, 
Stronger and better than serious can.’ 


To stop the mouths of the anti-slavery 
people, I will detail to them all that 
as been done for the extinction of 
slavery. Ihave ready a catelogue of 
names of treaties and negociations of 
my own, with a great number of insig- 
nificant states, which, added to the 
treaties concluded by the Tories, of 
which I'll take the credit, will produce a 
tremendous sensation. [I'll continue; 
we emancipated the negroes in our own 
possessions ; I have laboured hard to 
suppress the slave trade all the world 
over, ergo—but it is needless to draw a 
conclusion so obvious. Then I'll show 
the effects of their refusing to withdraw 
the protection from the West Indian 
sugars. The Brazilians will say, hah! 
you've found out that free labour is not 
cheaper than that of slaves, and you 
recommend us to free our slaves—like 
the monkey in the fable, that lost his 
tail in a trap, and wanted the rest of his 
tribe to adopt the fashion of going with- 
out tails. I can afford to argue this 
point clearly, forcibly, and at consider- 
able length, as it has little to do with 
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the real question at issue: and, there- 
fore, we run no risk in handling it of 
throwing light on the reasons of state, 
which induce us to propose to withdraw 
the protection on West Indian produce, 
at a moment when it is most required. 
At the end, I shall observe on the state 
of trade, and tell the house that the 
country is in distress, and that it is not 
in distress, and so please both parties ; 
tell them that our trade is in the most 
imminent peril, whilst assuring them 
that England’s commercial prosperity 
stands on a basis indestructible ; there- 
by they will not know which statement 
to give credence to, and thus each will 
only believe that which suits him. Then 
won't I touch them up about the Prus- 
sian league ! 

**Lorp M-Lp—rne.—0O, will you! I 
thought you said once in the House of 
Commons, that our corn laws and tim- 
ber duties could not operate on the 
German states that export neither tim- 
ber nor corn. 

**Lorp P.—Well, and what if I did? 
We were then opposed to any alteration 
in the corn laws or timber duties, and I 
naturally drew attention to those states 
in the league that don’t export either 
timber or corn ; but now it suits us to 
bring into relief Prussia, that exports 
both. Tl show them how we suffer 
from the duties imposed by the league on 
our manufactures, and if we wish the 
Prussians to be less severe, now is the 
time to propitiate them when they are 
going to remodel their duties.” 


Such was the plan by which the 
public were to be mystified, and a fe- 
verish agitation excited throughout 
the manufacturing districts, by means 
of which the ministers were to carry 
a vast majority of the borough elec- 
tions. What has been the result ? 
To their infinite confusion and asto- 
nishment they have been defeated. 
Their losses, even upon the boroughs, 
have nearly doubled their gains ; and 
that, although intimidation the most 
atrocious, and bribery the most open 
and shameless have been employed for 
the purpose of accomplishing their ob- 
jects! In London, their leading mi- 
nister in the House of Commons suf- 
fered a virtual defeat, which a petition 
will, we trust, convert into a real one. 
His temporary return was secured by 
a majority of nine, obtained by means 
of which we shall, for the present, say 
nothing, as the competent tribunal will 
very soon be called upon to decide 
how far they were or were not agree- 
able to the spirit of the constitution. 
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The foreign seeretary was ignomi- 
niously defeated at Liverpool. Joseph 
Hume was rejected by the people of 
Leeds, and Lord Morpeth received 
his dismissal from Yorkshire. These 
are but a few of the triumphs by 
which the cause of a Conservative po- 
licy has been signalized; and we al- 
lude to them only for the purpose of 
showing how completely the stratagem 
of ministers failed, and how grossly 
they deceived themselves when they 
calculated upon a longer tenure of 
office through the gullibility of the 
British people. 

Yes ; it is acknowledged by the mi- 
nisterial organs, that an appeal to the 
nation, made under circumstances 
more than usually calculated to favour 
her majesty’s ministers, has eventuated 
in the signal discomfiture of those by 
whom it was advised. The vote of 
want of confidence has been ratified 
by the course which was taken to have 
it reversed; and the men who had 
the hardihood to continue in office 
after a sentence which should have 
sealed their doom, in the hope that, by 
tribunatian artifice, they might escape 
the threatened punishment, are now 
made to feel, that if the late House 
of Commons would have scourged 
them with rods, the people of Eng- 
land would scourge them with scor- 
pions. 

Truly they ate a routed crew of 
baffled and miserable adventurers, to 
whose gripe the country was committed 
for her sins, and from whom, in mercy, 
she has been delivered, just when any 
longer continuance under their domi- 
nation would have ensured her utter 
ruin. We were, indeed; upon the 
verge of a precipice, and most provi- 
dential has been our rescue from pe- 
rils and calamities, which, had they 
once taken effect; would have blotted 
us from the map of nations. Our 
agriculture would have been ruined in 
the fruitless attempt to extend our 
commerce; and our manufacturers 
would find, too late, like the dog in 
the river, that they sacrificed the sub- 
stance for the shadow, and were, in- 
deed, under a great delusion, when, in 
obedience to the dictates of wicked 
and empirical politicians, they took 
the promise of a foreign market, 
which they could not command, in ex- 
change for the possession of a home 
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market, of which no accident could 
deprive them. 

Let us pause for a moment, and 
contemplate the mighty interests that 
have been saved by the Conservative 
majority which has now been returned 
to parliament. In the first place, the 
land-holders have been rescued from 
ruin. Their property would have 
been all but utterly annihilated by the 
repeal of the corn laws. In the next 
place, all West India capitalists would 
have been destroyed. They had just 
survived, and were recovering, the se- 
vere shock which they received by the 
emancipation of their negroes. They 
were beginning under the free labour 
system to produce a supply of sugar 
sufficient to meet the demand of the 
mother country, when, by the admis- 
sion of slave-grown sugar, the market 
upon which they had calculated would 
be taken away. Their ruin would be 
followed by the loss of the colonies ; 
by which both the shipping and the 
manufacturing interest would receive 
a blow which they could scarcely sur- 
vive ; for no extent of foreign trade 
which could be calculated upon in 
other quarters, would compensate for 
the loss occasioned by the extinction 
of the colonial demand. The church 
would be swept away. Give the pre« 
sent profligate and desperate men a 
destructive majority, and our eccle- 
siastical establishment would not stand 
for a single hour in the way of the 
malignant voluntaries who are thirst- 
ing for its destruction. The monarchy 
would first be crippled, and then des- 
troyed. After our rulers had used it 
as an instrument for the destruction 
of every other Conservative institute 
by which the progress of revolution 
might be stayed, it would be thrown 
off as an expensive incumbrance; no 
longer to be endured, and the r ia 
would be cast to the moles and bats, 
to make way for the insignia of republi- 
can independence. All this would have 
as inevitably followed a destructive 
majority, by whom the present minis« 
ters would be retained in power; as 
night succeeds to day. All this im- 
plies even less of progress upon the 
road to national ruin, than has already 
been made from the period when the 
Whig ministers first assumed the reins 
of power. From a tranquil empire, 
a flourishing revenue, a surplus 
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income, the transition was greater to 
our present state of financial embar- 
rassment, and colonial insecurity, and 
foreign danger, than is that from our 
present very perilous and precarious 
condition to the last stage of anarchy 
and ruin; and we would have pro- 
ceeded with an accelerated velocity in 
proportion as we approached the goal. 
Now, from all this we have been saved 
by the recent elections. Let us, then, 
in humility and reverence, adore that 
overruling Providence, by whom, in 
this great crisis of our existence as a 
nation, we have been saved; and let 
no presumptuous confidence cause any 
relaxation in the efforts which are ne- 
cessary even still to secure our preser- 
vation. 

And now, reader, what is the instru- 
ment by which God, in his mercy, has 
been graciously pleased to achieve for 
us this great deliverance? Ponder 
well that question. Was it the mo- 
narchy? No. Owing to the most 
artful misrepresentations, all the power 
and the influence of our gracious and 
amiable, but most deluded sovereign, 
was exerted against the Conservative 
cause. Was it the corrupted portion 
of the aristocracy ? No; they were 
the aiders and abettors in that criminal 
delusion. Was it the race of pseudo- 
political economists ? No; they were 
amongst the loudest applauders of 
those propositions, by which, had they 
been carried into effect, the country 
would have been irretrievably ruined. 
Was it the band of ain. by 


whom public decency has been out- 


raged? No; toa woman they were 
favourers of the ministerial scheme ; 
and rejoiced in it the more because, 
to a certainty, it must lead to the over- 
throw of revealed religion. Was it 
the dissenters? No; as a body, they 
were ranged on the side of the profli- 
& charlatans by whom the country 

as been thrown into so much disor- 
der, and mainly contributed by their 
influence to the return of some of the 
very worst revolutionists who have 
now found their way into parliament. 
What was it that caused the defeat of 
Lord Powerscourt and his colleague 
at Bath? Answer the question, men 
of Bath. Was it not the portentous 
confederacy which was formed of Pa- 
pists, Socinians, Whig-Radicals, and 
Independents? Ay; the indepen- 
dents of Mr. Jay's congregation ; were 
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not these the men who turned the 
scale ; and whose bitterness as secta- 
ries outweighed, or overbore, their 
common sense as the members of a 
constitutional monarchy, and _ their 
charity as Christians? What was it 
that defeated Lord Jocelyn at Leeds? 
Was it not a similar combination ? 
No. The dissenters, as a body, were 
against the cause of social order. We 
speak not of individuals who were 
above the prejudices of their sect ; 
men in whom the religious feeling 
predominated over the sectarian. 
Such, no doubt, were, here and there, 
to be found. And we hope it will be 
distinctly understood that we take the 
whole body of Wesleyan Methodists 
out of the category of dissent. We 
regard them as irregular churchmen, 
whose sympathies are much more with 
the establishment than against it. But 
to the Baptists, to the Independents, 
to the Socinians, “et hoc genus omne,” 
we owe no gratitude for the great de- 
liverance which- has been achieved 
from the greatest calamities that ever 
threatened a nation. If their counsels 
or their efforts could have prevailed, 
the vessel of state would, ere this, have 
been borne amidst the rapids by which 
it would have been hurried to speedy 
destruction. 

To what, then, are we indebted for 
our escape, at the magnitude of which 
we are even still astounded? We say, 
emphatically, ro THE CuuRcH oF ENG- 
LAND. Yes! That was the blessed in- 
strument, prepared aforetime for this 
great work, and which operated upon 
the minds of the people, throughout 
the length and breadth of the British 
empire, as an antiseptic to those dan- 
gerous delusions which, in other coun- 
tries, have overthrown long-established 
institutions. Yes!—by our holy, apos- 
tolical, and episcopal church, the proud 
waves of revolution have been stayed ; 
and dark is the scowl of the baffled in- 
cendiary, as he retreats from her bul- 
warks, and finds, to his confusion, that 
that there is still, in this country, 
owing to her divine instruction, a 
power of truth and holiness, against 
which all his devices cannot prevail ; 
and that even with all the power of the 
monarchy at his back, he must still 
quail before the Conservative spirit of 
a free, an enlightened, and a religious 
people. . We will be told that the 
press has done much to cause right 
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notions to prevail; and we admit it. 
But what portion of the press? That 
portion of it which is under the infiu- 
ence of the Church of England prin- 
ciple, anv THAT ALONE. The Times 
has done much—the Standard has done 
much—the Morning Herald has done 
much—other great journals and peri- 
odicals have done much to banish and 
drive away those erroneous and pesti- 
lent doctrines, both political and reli- 
gious, by which the realm has been 
disordered. But what has the Morn- 
ing Chronicle been doing? What has 
the Globe been doing? What have 
all the dissenting publications been 
doing? Have they not all been pro- 
pagating the delusions, by which, had 
they been suffered to influence the 
mind of the country during the recent 
elections, we would ere this have been 
a doomed nation? No. It is by the 
spirit of the Church of England we 
have been saved. Even the Church 
of Scotland, towards which we at least 
have no invidious feelings, can claim 
no share in the averting of this mighty 
calamity ; as she was more intent upon 
her own crotchet of church govern- 
ment, than regardful of the general 
safety. She seemed perfectly willing 
that the empire should be ruined, pro- 
vided only that the “non-intrusion” 
principle might be maintained. Her 
zeal for a distinguishing peculiarity in 
her own system seemed to have ren- 
dered her indifferent to the safety of 
all the other great interests of the 
empire ; blindly forgetful that when 
they were compromised, she could not 
be secure. She preferred to see Ban- 
nerman, the destructive, member for 
Aberdeen, because he affects to adopt 
*‘non-intrusion” views, rather than 
confer the representation upon a sound 
and honest Conservative, who would 
not to the same extent pledge himself 
upon the church question. In many 
other places the same infatuation has 
been exhibited ; and the fall of Whig- 
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Radicalism has. been broken by the 
accession of many an adherent who 
never would have again found his way 
into parliament, were it not for the 
phrensy upon this point of ecclesiastical 
polity, which would seem to have de- 
prived our Scottish brethren of the 
right use of their understandings. 

Let us not be mistaken for a mo- 
ment. We prejudge them not. As 
our readers know, we have expressed 
opinions favourable to that view of 
the non-intrusion question which has 
been advocated by the evangelical 
clergy. Most deeply do we depiore 
that when a happy opportunity of 
settling it was fairly afforded, it was 
not finally set at rest. But we grieve 
that such a matter should, at a crisis 
like the present, have paralysed so 
many of the friends of the Conser- 
vative cause in Scotland, and given an 
advantage to the common enemy which 
might have proved so fatal. And we 
allude to it at present only for the 
purpose of showing, that in achieving 
this our great deliverance, THE CuurcH 
oF ENGLAND STANDS ALONE ; and while 
the Church of Scotland may rejoice in 
the number of destructives whom she 
sends into parliament to plead the cause 
of “non-intrusion,” the Church of 
England rejoices in that Conservative 
majority by whom their efforts for 
evil will be defeated; and by whose 
vigorous counteraction alone they could 
be prevented from overthrowing all 
the houses of God in the land. 

Yes; upon the present occasion the 
Church of Scotland has adopted the 
spirit and dwindled into the insignifi- 
cance of asect; and if she is safe, it is 
only because she may repose under the 
shadow of that mighty spiritual mother, 
without whose influence upon the un- 
derstandings and consciences of the 
British people, the whole framework 
of our constitution, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, would have been, ere 
this, consigned to ruin.* 


* It is announced, in the official organ of the government, that “a national con- 
ference of ministers of all religious denominations,” is to be held at Manchester, 
commencing Tuesday, August 15, 1841.” The object is, to unite in prayer for the 
repeal of the corn laws; in other words, to get up a religious agitation in favour 
of the execrable budget upon which their friends, the Whig Radical cabinet, relied 
for their preservation. We are glad of this. Malignant political dissent is thus 
made to appear in its true light. It is now sought to be turned by its adherents in 
England, to the same mischievous party purposes to which popery has been turned 
by the priests in Ireland. The honest and reflecting people of Great Britain will 
see through this, and only rally round their apostolical church the more, because of 
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And now, reader, we miist hasten 
to that part of the subject the most 
deserving of present attention, and 
which, we regret to say, our space 
does not permit us to treat of in pro- 
portion to its importance. What was 
the moving spring of the late dissolu- 
tion? How happened it that a party 
who knew that the opinion of the 
hation was against them, did not at 
once adopt the constitutional course 
of succumbing to the judgment of the 
house of commons, and relinquish office 
when they had been formally deprived 
of the confidence of those by whom 
alone they could have governed the 
country? Their own judgment is on 
record against the course pursued by 
Pitt, when he dissolved a hostile par- 
liament, and appealed to the country 
against their decision. The present 
premier declared in his place in the 
house of lords that nothing but success 
justified the minister on that oecasion, 
and very significantly intimated that 
if he had not sueceeded in obtaining 
& house of commons to his mind, he 
might have justly apprehended an im- 
peachment. What, then, was the 
moving cause which impelled Lord 
Melbourne to advise the very course 
respecting which this strong condem- 


this last device of her most virulent enemies. 


laws! 
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nation was pronotinced, when no fatuity 
could have blinded him to the fact, 
that the result must be to put him 
and his colleagues into a far more 
unfavourable position than they were 
before ; for they would be loaded with 
the guilt of having advised an uncon- 
stitutional procedure, and brought be- 
fore a hostile parliament? We say 
nothing at present of the wickedness 
of committing our young Queen in a 
contest with her people, and using 
her name to influence the elections. 
But we ask, where was, not the common 
honesty, but the common sense of minis- 
ters in plunging the country into con- 
fusion, without a hope of bettering their 
condition, and with a certainty that for 
so doing they must be called to strict 
account? We answer, their master, 
Daniel O'Connell, compelled them to 
do so. We are well aware that to 
such desperate men it would be an 
object to strengthen themselves as an 
opposition where they could no longer 
maintain themselves as aministry ; and 
that, no doubt, they have done. But 
we fully believe that no such unconsti- 
tutional procedure would have been 
resolved on, had not a pressure from 
behind been felt, and were they not 
coerced by the agitator into its adop- 


Prayers for the repeal of the corn 


And lamentations over the sufferings of the people! These sufferings being 


oecasioned by the dearness of provisions! Strange that this sympathy for the suf- 
ferings of the poor was not thus exhibited when they were more intense, and when 
the high price of corn, owing to deficient harvests, would have afforded, to the pre- 
sent movement, some colour of justification. But the Whig Radical ministry were 
not then in danger ; and Lord Melbourne had declared that the man must be mad 
who could propose such an alteration in the corn laws, as that to which he has now 
given his sanction. Is it possible, then, to regard this meditated politico-religious 
proceeding as any thing better than the most reckless wickedness, or the most dis- 
gusting hypocrisy? It is, our readers may depend on it, nothing more or less than 
the beginning of a solemn league and covenant against that abomination in the eyes 
of dissenters, the Established Church. But it is beautiful, is it not, to see all deno- 
thinations “ forgetting their sectarian and partizan differences,” and meeting to- 
gether “‘ upon the hallowed ground of Christian charity!” Indeed! Had they been 
actuated by Christian charity, their various denominations would never have rent 
and torn the mystical body of Christ by their anhappy divisions. But let them not 
deceive themselves, as assuredly they cannot deceive others. Their meditated 
union on the oceasion referred to, if it should take place, will only furnish an in- 
stance of the manner in which such an heterogeneous body may be welded together 
by political hate, when they could not be kept together, or drawn together, by that 
spirit of Christian love which should ever characterise the professors of the Gospel. 
hat some good meni will attend such a meeting, we do not doubt. The best na- 
tures are sometimes poisoned by the virus of dissent ; and many have been lookin 
daring their whole lives through such a lurid or jaundiced medium at the Establishe 
Chareh, that they have persuaded themselves to think a crusade against it by 
which its destruction might be acconiplished, is “the one thing needful.” But 
what “ the leaven with which it is to be leavened” is, no one can require to be told, 
_ Who is éveti midderately acquaitited with the language spoken, or the attitude 
assumed, of late years, by the leaders of the diss ‘ 
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tion, And what his object was in de- 
siring a dissolution, when his friends 
were in, rather than when they were 
out of power, will very soon be deplo- 
rably manifest to every candid mind 
in the empire. 

For the last ten years, the great 
Irish demagogue has been employed 
rather in sowing the seed, than reaping 
the fruit of agitation. For his parti- 
zans and relatives, he has obtained 
place and pay from a needy govern- 
ment, and for himself he has been ena- 
bled to raise an enormous income from 
a deluded people. But the great ob- 
ject upon which he set his heart was, 
so to adjust the machinery of sedition, 
as that at any moment he might have 
the country in a flame, and that the 
work of treason might go on of itself, 
without much personal intervention 
on his part, and in defiance of any ob- 
struction which might arise from the 
re-assumption of political power by a 
Conservative administration. 

Nor was he without reasonable 
hopes of seeing this darling object 
very speedily realized. The riband 
lodges, thanks to his friend Normanby, 
were in a state of complete organiza- 
tion. The system of national educa- 
tion furnished the means of providing 
for a vast number of just that class of 
persons who are most effective in get- 
ting up those little local conspiracies 
against person and property, which are 
so useful in training and disciplining 
the hoardes who may afterwards be 
employed upon more general objects. 
The constabulary, both officers and 
men, was, with few exceptions, com- 
posed of his creatures. The magis- 
tracy had undergone, under Lord Nor- 
manby’s viceroyalty, what was called a 
purification, by which every gentleman 
who was suspected of anti-O’Connell- 
ism was ignominiously set aside, and his 
place supplied by some one who had ob- 
tained an infamous notoriety as a pro- 
moter of seditious agitation. The 
Romish clergy were the favourites at 
the castle, and the recognised officials 
of the government ; by whose advice 
and recommendation pardons were 
dispensed and promotions were made ; 
and all the principal law officers reeog- 
nised the agitator as the man to whom 
alone they were indebted for all their 
wealth and all their importance. 

These things being so, Daniel must 
have seen that matters were in a 


very hopeful state, and that it required 
but very little time to have the coun- 
try settled to his entire satisfaction, 
A very few years more, and the bench 
would be filled by his partizans ; when 
decisions affecting the elective fran- 
chise might be made; which would 
operate such a reform upon the reform 
bill, as would realize his most sanguine 
expectations, and render it no longer 
necessary to have recourse to the 
odious and dangerous devices of blud- 
geoneering and perjury, to carry the 
elections. 

But, as the old adage says, there is 
often an accident between the cup and 
the lip. Sir Robert Peel’s want of con: 
fidence motion suddenly dashed to the 
ground all his high raised expectations. 
Ministers were reduced to a single al- 
ternative. They must either resign 
or dissolve. The first was the con- 
stitutional course, to which, we believe, 
a majority of them inclined. The se- 
cond could only be a measure of des- 
peration. But desperate men there 
were amongst them; and if O’Con- 
nell’s demand were not in this parti- 
eular acceded to, he plainly showed 
them that he would be a desperate 
man. What! leave the dissolution 
to a hostile government, by whose 
energetic interference his well-con- 
trived scheme of agitation would be 
paralyzed! It was not to be thought 
of. With his own creatures in power, 
he could work very well; and the 
force of the non-electors could be se 
brought to bear upon the possessors 
of the franchise, as that the former 
might call it their own. But if the 
little necessary severities for effecting 
this important object were to be 
checked by a vigorous executive, there 
would be an end, all at once, to his 
political importance. His occupation 
would be gone ; and with it the power 
that it conferred, the rent which it 
produced, and the aggrandisement 
which it held in prospect. 

Such we believe to have been the 
agitator's motives for insisting on the 
recent dissolution. Taking place when 
it did, he hoped to be able to act upon 
the constituencies by the combined 
force of terror and seduction. What- 
ever could be done by bribery ; what- 
ever a corrupt executive could aceom- 
plish by influencing’ its retainefs and 
adherents; all this might be secured, 
together with the still more important 
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advantage of a system of privileged 
miscreancy, by which death and des- 
truction might be dealt with an unspar- 
ing hand amongst those who presumed 
to set up their own will against the 
will of the regenerator of Ireland. 
He felt that, without intimidation he 
could accomplish nothing. Even with 
it, he has not been able to do a great 
deal. But we now entreat the atten- 
tion of our English readers, and the 
notice of the English Conservative 
press, while we put upon record a 
series of atrocities, which can, we be- 
lieve, find their parallel only in the 
very worst paroxysms of the French 
revolution. 

We begin with Dublin. We here 
speak of what we have seen with our 
eyes. Our fellow-citizens in all direc- 
tions are still shuddering with horror 
at the outrages to which they have 
been exposed, and which, in some in- 
stances, have been attended with loss 
of life. 

The election commenced, and pro- 
ceeded on for the first few days, with- 
out any thing particularly deserving 
of notice; but as soon as it was per- 
ceived that the popish and Radical 
faction had little chance by fair means, 
recourse was had to a system of fu- 
rious intimidation, carried on openly, 
at noonday, in the heart of the metro- 
polis, which reminded us more of a 
city in possession of a storming party, 
after a siege, than of one in which 
even the semblance of government 
was maintained by the constituted au- 
thorities. Bands of coal porters 
might be seen flying in all directions 
upon cars, armed with deadly blud- 
geons, and proceeding to the houses 

‘of such hostile or reluctant voters as 
either would have voted against the 
repeal candidate, or could not other- 
wise be brought to the poll. These, 
by threats and violence, often attended 
by personal outrage, they compelled to 
accompany them to the hustings, and 
record their votes for O’Connell and 
Hutton. The following case, which 
can be authenticated in all its particu- 
lars, before a committee of the House 
of Commons, will enable the English 
reader to understand what it is Mr. 
O’Connell and the repeal faction 
mean when they raise the ery of “ Jus- 
tice for Ireland.” 


* About ten o’clock on Saturday mor- 
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ning, a hack-car, on which were seated 
the usual number of six coal porters, 
stopped at a private house in Usher’s- 
street, the residence of Mr. T’. Cockson, 
a man nearly seventy years of age, but 
who still retains a greater degree of 
strength and activity than usually re- 
main at that period of life. ‘These men 
having knocked and demanded admis- 
sion, were informed that the owner of 
the house had no vote, and that he was 
armed, and determined to defend his 
premises to the last. After some fur- 
ther parley and much threatening they 
departed ; but, within a quarter of an 
hour, arrived a second ear, bearing six 
other ruffians of a still more ferocious 
description than the first, who imme- 
diately commenced an attack on the 
front door and windows, smashing both 
woodwork and glass of the latter to 
atoms with large stones, the miscella- 
neous mob of blackguards, which had 
instantly collected, assisting in the work. 
Finding himself thus beset—his house 
a corner one—surrounded on two sides 
by hundreds of screaming savages, 
heavy stones dashing in and rolling on 
the floors, and being sensible that the 
two doors—that in front and a small 
side door, communicating from the pas- 
sage to Bridgefoot-street, with the 
back yard—were ill calculated to resist 
such an assault, the persecuted old man 
determined on an attempt to escape, 
with the hope of finding refuge in some 
one of the neighbouring houses, and 
after arming himself with a fowling- 
piece and a small pistol, he stole into 
the little yard at the rere, and climbed 
on the roof of a low shed, from which 
he was in the act of scrambling up to a 
higher building, when he was espied by 
a number of women, who had crowded 
into the windows of the opposite house, 
and immediately pointed out to his pur- 
suers. The small door was instantly 

burst open, and three of the assailants 

rushed with horrible imprecations into 

the yard, and advanced to effect their 

meditated capture. Showers of paving 

stones all the while being thrown at the 

hunted old man by the surrounding moh, 

whose yells and screams defy all descrip- 

tion. At the moment that the foremost 

of the assailants had advanced to seize 

him, Mr. Cockson presented his gun, 

but the motion of that act causing him 

to slip downwards on the sloping slates, 

his aim was, as he says, fortunately dis- 

turbed, and the charge passed through 

the hand stretched forth to grasp his 

throat; the noise of the discharge put- 

ting to flight all those who had entered 

the yard. He once more attempted to 

ascend the higher roof, when another 

man showed himself at the door of the 
yard; but on the fugitive preparing to 
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discharge his second barrel, that man 
also retreated, and with great difficulty 
Mr. Cockson contrived to scramble up 
into the upper loft of a store, his own 
property. In this place he concealed 
the gun, and having found an old rope, 
he slid down to some vacant ground, 
from which he reached a tan-yard, hop- 
ing to gain from thence shelter in the 
house to which it is attached; but 
scarcely had he got thus far, when the 
wall ofa wheelwright’s premises adjoin- 
ing was peopled by the pursuers, whose 
screams and vociferations against ‘ the 
bloody Orange villain’ were enforced by 
showers of huge stones, one of which, 
grazing and bruising his temple, had 
nearly put an abrupt termination to this 
most singular chace. He was now sur- 
rounded, and dragged into the street by 
as many of these wretches as could con- 
trive to grasp any part of his person or 
clothing, blows and kicks pouring on 
him from all sides, and he was forced on 
a car, with a ruffian at each side of him, 
and three on the opposite seat, one of 
whom brandished a large butcher's 
knife, and threatened every now and 
then to cut the bloody heretic’s throat. 
Thus situate, the car slowly proceeded 
towards the polling place, the savage 
escort screaming, yelling, and uttering 
all sorts of imprecations—at intervals 
striking at the prisoner with fists and 
sticks, pulling and tearing his clothes ; 
and at this time the pockets of his coat, 
which contained a pistol and some 
other matters, were torn off and made 
prize of. In this way they at length 
arrived at Green-street, and entered 
Mr. Daniel O’Connell’s tally-room. Mr. 
Cockson expected that he would have 
been at once led to the polling-booth, in- 
stead of which he was forced into a dark 
passage which led into a gloomy and 
ruinous cellar under the tally-room. In 
the floor was a hole through the top of a 
broken vault, and to the edge of this 
cavern he was dragged, and amidst cuffs, 
kicks, and abuse of all sorts, informed 
that, unless he voted for O’Connell and 
Hutton, he should be thrown in and mur- 
dered. Having promised to do so, he 
was hauled to the booth, and surrounded 
by his ruffian guards, whispering threats 
of murder until their object was ef- 
fected. 

“ After appealing in vain for protec- 
tion to the sheriffs’ deputy, the agents, 
&c. at both sides, and to a policeman, 
one only being in sight, he gave his vote 
for O'Connell and Hutton, protesting 
that he did so unwillingly, and under 
great coercion. He returned to the 
tally-room, and perceiving his exhausted 
state, the agents there had the humanity 
to procure wine for him, and at his re- 
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quest, a covered car, into which he was 
handed, with two other persons, first 
pressing on him thirty shillings to buy a 
coat, in lieu of that which had been torn 
away. The persons who were placed 
apparently as guards in the car with 
him, did their utmost to prevent his get- 
ting out, but at length he contrived to 
alight near Essex-bridge, and went 
straight to the Head Police-office, where 
his informations being taken and sworn, 
he was asked whether he could identify 
any of the parties, and he replied that 
if protection were given, he would re- 
turn to the hustings, and probably point 
out some of his assailants, who, he felt 
assured, remained there on duty for Mr. 
O'Connell; but to this it was objected 
that there would be no possibility of 
capturing any of the ruffians in face of 
such an overwhelming mob ; thus avow- 
ing that all authority was at an end, and 
that the mob had got the mastery of the 
law. It remains to be added, that the 
victim of this outrage is a well-informed 
and educated man—a Protestant—that 
he had voted for Messrs. West and Ha- 
milton at the last election, but had re- 
sisted all solicitations to give any vote 
at the recent one, from a reluctance to 
offend his Roman Catholic friends. 
“J. F. B? 


Now all this took place at noonday, 
in a city which is the seat of govern- 
ment, and where, if proper precau- 
tions had been taken, the scenes of 
ruffianism by which it was disturbed 
and disgraced might have been put a 
stop to in a single hour! What shall 
we say? That the government looked 
on with indifference, or with appro- 
bation ? The thought is an appalling 
one, and which we would not willingly 
entertain ; but the explanation re- 
mains yet to be given, by which such 
an inference is to be avoided. 

We could multiply instances like the 
above, until we had no more space 
left ; but our Dublin readers require 
not to be told that it is only a speci- 
men of what took place in this city ; 
and we hasten to show that the same, 
or worse, has been the case in every 
part of Ireland where the agitators 
found it necessary to have recourse to 
intimidation. 

The following we extract from the 
Evening Packet of the 15th inst. :— 


“To enumerate the outrages perpe- 
trated upon the Protestant voters in 
Longford, Cork, Tipperary, and even 
in Louth, would be totally impossible in 
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a single publication. Our table is ac- 
tually erowded with communications de- 
tailing these atrocities ; but at present 
we must confine ourselves to a few of 
these multitudinous narratives. They 
are redolent of blood. And first as to 
Tipperary, where we fear the carnage is 
not yet over. Of the other counties in 
their order beneath. 

** The following is from a correspond- 
ent of the very highest rank and re- 
speetability, and possessing the best 
possible sources of information. 


“ ¢~IPPERARY ELECTION, 
“* Clonmel, Wednesday, July 14, 


“¢*The true cause of the dreadful 

events in Tipperary is, the fury of the 
riests, headed by the parish priest of 

Fethard, one Laffan, They are posi- 
tively mad at the defeat of O’Connell, 
and the loss of Waterford, &c. 

‘** * The chapel bells have sounded the 
tocsin. The population rose en masse 
to stop the voters—travelling in strong 
divisions, well armed and escorted ; yet 
they were furiously attacked on two 
roads, at Holyford and New Birming- 
ham. The battles were most severe, 
and numbers must have been killed and 
wounded, as the firing lasted a consider- 
able time. The Holyford men forced 
their way. The others at New Bir- 
mingham, although they beat off the 
mob, yet their horses were killed, and 
some carriages broken; so they retired 
on Kileooley, where they are besieged 
by the masses of the population, Large 
bodies of troops are gone to their relief. 

“ «The Ormond men are returning 
to-day ; so is Mr. Barker, with his men, 
well escorted: but more blood will be 
spilt before they arrive, for every man 
is armed, and determined to fight his 
way back. 

** * Between these affairs and those at 
Bansha and Clonmel, above forty have 
been killed and wounded — probably 
many more; and all this carnage has 
arisen because the priests feared that 
the tenantry would give one vote to the 
landlord ! ! 

*** The Conservatives applied to the 
sheriff to adjourn the poll, unsuccess- 
fully; therefore they resigned. Their 
address will explain all this. 

““¢ The Radicals are polling on to 
make a show, and for other reasons of a 
most deceptive nature. 

“© * The Conservatives will petition.’ ” 

In the county of Cork, the following 
is one of the many revolting scenes 
which have been witnessed. We ask 
our readers whether, in the annals of 
cannibalism, any more sickening atro- 
city is to be found? And this is free- 
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dom of election! Our extract is made 
from the Cork Constitution :— 


‘We have noted, almost needlessly, 
that certain of the sufferers are Pro- 
testants,—in fact, with the exception of 
a few Romanists who voted for Colonel 
Chatterton, they were all so. Religious 
bigotry envenomed political hate, In 
obedience to the committee, the agents 
punished Conservatives as enemies of 
their religion as well as of themselves, 
It was a war of sect: they were told so 
by men who ought to have told them 
better; they ‘ watched,’ they ‘ followed,’ 
and they gave no quarter. The organ- 
ization was comlate. Every ‘enemy’ 
was known and marked, and, as he quit 
the booth, a chalk on his back com- 
mended him to ‘justice.’ If the military 
were outside, execution was deferred ; 
but they ‘ dogged’ him till the danger was 
past, and then a shout or a wink pointed 
him out for vengeance. The women 
were usually the first—the courageous 
men came after, and the unfortunate 
fellow was beat, and cut, and trampled. 
Then is the triumph of diabolic enmity. 
A demoniac shout is raised, and even a 
woman dances in the blood! We write 
a literal fact. When Mr. Norwood’s 
skull was broken in the manner de- 
scribed on Thursday, one of the female 
followers of Murphy and Callaghan ac- 
tually danced in the blood that lay red 
upon the ground! The soul sickens at 
details like these, but the details are 
true; and they show us what we have 
to expect should the party ever have 
the power to give effect to the dispo- 
sitions of which this election has afforded 
such indisputable proofs. There are at 
this moment nine or ten respectable 
Protestants who are obliged to have 
police in their houses to guard them 
from destruction. Is not this a credit- 
able condition for a city called civil- 
ized ?” 


In this city the activity of the dis- 
turbers was so strongly contrasted 
with the supineness of the constabu- 
lary, as to beget a suspicion that the 
latter were passive only because their 
activity in quelling the disturbance 
was not desired ;—a suspicion which 
certainly has not been lessened by the 
resignation of the Honourable Mr. 
Hay as a stipendiary magistrate. The 
following is the notice of this event 
which we find in the Cork Consti- 
tution :— 


“*RESIGNATION OF THE HON. MR. HAY. 


““We learn that Mr. Hay is no 
longer the servant of the government. 
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We believe his resignation was some- 
what significantly announced, and that 
‘Ihave the honour to resign my ap- 

ointment as stipendiary magistrate 
into your Excellency’s hands. [I am on 
the point of sailing for England ;—my 
reasons I will assign hereafter,’ was the 
sum and substance of his laconic note. 
The truth is, Captain Hay, though a 
Liberal, was a gentleman; and any 
gentleman must have been disgusted by 
what he witnessed in our streets. We 
do not say there was concert or conni- 
vance ;—we do not say that government 
wished for what he witnessed,—that, 
knowing it was their only chance of 
success, they had no objection intimi- 
dation should he tried ;—we do not say 
this: but the whole thing—the mob-me- 
nace and the mob-outrage—the absence 
of any earnest endeavour to repress it 
—the want of some one manly authority 
to decide and to direct—the omission of 
even an intimation that he was expected 
here, and the consequent contrariety of 
opinion and action—all this at once ren- 
dered the power at his disposal compara- 
tively ineffective, and in the public mind 
begat a suspicion that there had been at 
head-quarters either great insincerity or 
great neglect. Whether this suspicion 
was shared by Captain Hay is more than 
we are in a position either to affirm or 
deny.” 


The following, which we take from 
the Tipperary Constitution, affords but 
a very faint idea of the scenes which 
have been witnessed in that strong- 
hold of priestly influence, Too much 
praise cannot be given to the brave 
and spirited gentry who have made 
such a noble effort for its emancipa- 
tion from spiritual tyranny; but we 
tell them they will only have half per- 
formed their duty, if they do not bring 
the whole subject solemnly before par- 
liament :— 


‘TIPPERARY ELECTION—MONDAY, 
JULY 12, 


‘* FRIGHTFUL STATE OF THE TOWN OF 
CLONMEL. 

‘* From an early hour yesterday morn- 
ing immense mobs from the neighbour- 
ing towns entered Clonmel, preceded by 
bands, and carrying green banners. 
As they reached the vicinity of the 
Conservative committee-rooms they ut- 
tered the most sanguinary yells, crying 
out, ‘Down with the bloody Orange- 
men!’ * Pelt the hacks !’ &c. At eleven 
o'clock the town presented the most 
alarming appearance. It was impos- 
sible for any Conservative elector to 
reach the polling booths. Stones were 
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flying in all directions, and numbers had 
te run to the shops for protection; in 
fact, we never witnessed such a scene of 
turbulence or outrage. Gentlemen were 
attacked in the streets with a savage 
ferocity, and language the most exciting 
was to be heard in ail directions. About 
twelve o’clock the town was actually in 
the possession of a most violent mob, 
and it was generally feared that there 
would have heen great loss of life. ‘The 
high sheriff -had to run to the barracks 
for the troops: but for whose timely 
arrival at the scene of outrage,—which 
was principally in Bagwell-street and 
the street leading to the court-house— 
God only knows what dreadful conse- 
quences would have ensued. These 
streets were promptly cleared, and a 
free ingress and egress given to the 
voters. Throughout the day there were 
several riots, which, however, were 
suppressed after much difficulty by the 
military. 

‘“* At five o'clock a number of voters, 
who had come from Cahir to vote for 
Messrs. Maude and Barker, were escorted 
out of town on their return, by a party of 
dragoons. They had not reached the 
West-gate, when they were attacked in 
the most furious manner. One of the 
dragoons was knocked off his horse with 
a blow of a stone, and several of the 
voters were seriously wounded, In- 
telligence of the attack reached Mr. 
Clarke, who commanded the constabulary 
in Bagwell-street, and he immediately 
proceeded to the scene of riot witha 
party of police. When they had got to 
the extreme end of the Main-street a 
most desperate attack was made upon 
them, Mr. Clarke received a blow of a 
stone in the temple, and was knocked 
down ; his party immediately fired, but 
we understand without effect. The mob 
then gave way a little, and Mr, Clarke’s 
perly returned to their former position. 

‘heir appearance caused the greatest 
consternation, Mr, Clarke’s face and 
head were one mass of blood, his uni- 
form was covered with mud, and the 
appearance of his party altogether gave 
evident tokens that they had been in a 
very severe engagement. We are happy 
to say that none of the wounds were 
pronounced fatal. 

‘Were it not for priestly influence, 
and the most dreadful intimidation ever 
known, the Conservative candidates 
would have a large majority. 


“OBSTRUCTION OF VOTERS. 


** At nine o'clock last night a number 
of gentlemen arrived at the Globe, from 
Nenagh, to vote for Messrs. Maude and 
Barker. They gave a frightful account 
of their journey. They travelled the 
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Anglesea road, which is bounded on 
either side by mountains. At every pass 
which afforded facilities for an attack 
they were obstructed. Walls were 
built across the roads, and immense 
rocks were rolled down on them from 
the hills on both sides, on which the 
easantry had collected i: vast masses. 
But for the coolness and intrepidity dis- 
played by those gentlemen and the police 
who escorted them, they would have 
been all immolated. They had to fire 
several times, and it is supposed that 
one or two must have been wounded. 
In fact, these men had literally to fight 
their way to the hustings. The coun- 
try, for miles around, is in a state of in- 
surrection; and no Conservative voter 
dare travel the roads without a strong 
escort. 

“This morning most alarming ru- 
mours are in circulation, which we shall 
refrain from publishing until properly 
authenticated. 


**RESIGNATION OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
CANDIDATES. 


** At half-past five o'clock this day, 
(Tuesday,) the Conservative candi- 
dates, the Honourable Cornwallis Maude 
and William Barker, Esq., expressed 
their determination to resign, in conse- 
quence of the expresses which reached 
them to-day from their out-agents, con- 
veying the intelligence that it was quite 
impossible for their voters to pro- 
ceed to the poll, owing to the organ- 
ised obstruction and frightful intimi- 
dation which was set on foot in every 
part of this county. We cannot but 
approve of the course which these high- 
minded gentlemen have adopted; and 
the more particularly when their perse- 
vering in the contest may, as they have 
themselves declared, be attended with 
further loss of life, and with a continu- 
ance of the most unparalleled outrage. 
At this moment a number of voters are 
lying dangerously wounded at Kilcooley 
Abbey, the seat of Mr. Barker. In the 
annals of electioneering, we believe we 
may safely affirm, that priestly influence 
and brute violence never exhibited them- 
selves in a stronger or more hideous 
form than at the present election; and 
as long as they are permitted to exist, 
the freedom of election must be ‘a dead 
letter.’ In our opinion we conceive 
that there are the strongest grounds for 
& petition. 


“* FREEDOM OF ELECTION. 
“ Temp'emore, July 12th, 1841. 
“This morning, as our worthy and 


esteemed rector, the Rev. Doctor 
Holmes in company with his son, 
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Mr. Garner Holmes, were ponte 
from this town, via Kilcavley, to the 
election, they were set upon by an 
infuriated and savage mob, a little be- 
yond Templetoohy, at the bog of Deval- 
lagh. They ran out of the bog, armed 
with slanes and shovels; they pelted 
stones at both gentlemen, struck Mr. 
Garner Holmes with one in the back, 
and one ruffian made several attempts 
to strike the old gentleman with a sho- 
vel; but we are happy to add that both 
escaped unhurt, but were obliged to fly 
for their lives and return home, the mob 
following and pelting stones after them. 
In the first instance they (the mob) 
forced the driver off the car, to ascer- 
tain who it was he was driving, and in 
the interim it was that Mr. Holmes and 
his son were enabled, under Providence, 
to effect their escape, which was next to 
miraculous, for had the mob overtaken 
them the second time, there is no doubt 
but that they would have been severely 
maltreated, if not murdered. This is 
freedom of election with a vengeance. 

‘Every species of insult continues to 
be offered to the Protestant inhabitants 
of this town, and the chapel band is 
still suffered to parade eeu the 
streets, thereby collecting a lawless and 
savage mob, to the great annoyance of 
the peaceable inhabitants. If they must 
have a band, let it be confined to the 
enclosure of the chapel yard, and not be 
suffered beyond its precincts. As the 
congregation were returning from church 
on yesterday, they were hooted and 
shouted at by those collected about the 
chapel band, which was allowed, as 
usual, to desecrate the Sabbath by being 
used as the signal by which the vilest of 
the vile are brought together. 


‘“‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIPPERARY 
CONSTITUTION, 


“Cashel, July 13. 

‘‘Sir — The lawless ruffians under 
Radical influence kept this town yester- 
day in an awful state of disturbance ; 
two magistrates, Sir John Fitzgerald, 
Bart., and Edward Pennefather, John 
White, Esq., and Mr. William Ryall, 
the postmaster, were hooted, pelted with 
stones, and the three former gentlemen 
severely cut. The police were unable 
to quell the riot, until the military were 
called out; one ruffian ‘having a straw 
hat, who was most unruly, and throwing 
stones, was with difficulty taken to the 
bridewell. Jn about a quarter of an 
hour after he was liberated by order of 
the chief magistrate. This is most ex- 
traordinary, unless it is intended to pro- 
secute him when the election is over. 
These marauding gangs are headed by 
two fellows named Keefe and Molony, 
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both of whom have been heretofore 
rosecuted for serious crimes. Some 
adies in Mr. Edward Pennefather’s car 
were pelted also with stones and dirt ; 
they happily escaped injury, but their 
carriage was much impaired; one of 
these ladies was, while residing here, a 
most charitable benefactress to the poor. 

“Captain Nangle’s hat was knocked 
off. Sub-Inspector Cox mainly contri- 
buted to quell this alarming riot. Seve- 
ral went from this city, some from their 
employ at the work-house, to Clonmel, 
to assist in the intended riots there this 
day. This morning, when some of 
Cave’s voters were passing through, the 
mob were addressed by T. O. Ryan: 
We are prepared to expect yesterday’s 
scenes re-enacted here. There is no law, 
no protection for life and property in 
this kingdom, under Whig or Radical 
rulers. 

“P.S.—I am sorry to have to say, 
that a magistrate, S. Going, Esq., was 
very b y treated yesterday, on his 
way to the fair of Gracetown, near 
Killenaule, his own town. 


* Six o'clock. 
“The magistrate in charge of Feth- 
ard has just sent an express that a po- 
liceman was stabbed there—that the 
chapel-bells were ringing in all’ direc- 
tions, and that the country around is in 
a state of insurrection.” 


As a proof of the different spirit 
by which the Conservative and the 
Popish party were actuated, let the 
following little incident suffice. We 
take it from the Ulster Times. It 
occurs in the account given in that 
print, of the Newry election, and as 
the name of the elector concerned is 
freely mentioned, we suppose its cor- 
rectness may be relied on ; at least, 
until it is disputed. 


**Qne scandalous transaction we 
must make more public than it has yet 
become. On Wednesday, an elector 
named Boyd entered Lord Newry’s 
tally-room, and presented himself to his 
lordship’s law-agent, to be sent up on 
one of the tallies, as a voter in the Con- 
servative interest. He was so intoxi- 
cated, Mr. Dobbin utterly refused to 

ermit him to be sent to the Court- 

ouse, and the man then left the place. 
On Thursday, about mid-day, a Roman 
Catholic priest brought up to the table 
of booth A. this same Boyd, and, al- 
one the fellow was still beastly 
» his reverend guide tendered him 
as a voter for Sir John Doyle! Of course 
the deputy refused to permit a person 
in such a state of incapacity to vote; 
and he then created so much disturb- 
Vor. XVIIL—No. 104. 


ance that the seneschal himself had to 
interfere, and place the fellow in custody 
of the police. We need not comment 
on this transaction. We record it only, 
as we have said, to secure for it due 
a throughout the United King- 

om: and with the conviction that the 
public will not fail to draw from it just 
conclusions, with regard to the parties 
immediately concerned, and the faction 
generally at whose door must be laid 
the discredit which attaches to conduct 
so utterly unworthy men of principle.” 


In the above enumeration, we beg 
our readers distinctly to understand, 
that we propose to furnish a mere 
sample of the atrocities by which this 
reign of terror has been characterized ; 
and with respect to the principal seat 
of disorder and agitation, the cowsty 
of Carlow, upon which all the energies 
of agitation, in their most demoniacal 
forms, seem to have been concentred, 
we have not said a single word—sim- 
ply because nothing that we could say 
within the very small space to which 
we are limited, could convey any ade- 
quate idea of the outrageous violence 
to which that fine county had well- 
nigh become a prey. But we beg to 
state it as our deliberate opinion, that 
the gentlemen of Carlow, nobly as 
they have conducted themselves, will 
not have fully performed their duty to 
the country, until they cause to be 
published a full account of the mur- 
ders, the violences to person, the de- 
struction of property, the abductions 
and illegal detention of electors,—by 
which it was the good pleasure of 
Mr. O'Connell and the priests, for 
months past, to vindicate the freedom 
of election, and illustrate their notion 
of justice to Ireland.” The means 
are abundant: and the able pen of the 
editor of the Carlow Sentinel could 
not be better employed than in reduc- 
ing into order the frightful mass of 
revolting occurrences by which this 
system of miscreancy has been distin- 
guished. We promise him that such 
a work would amply repay his labour. 
A parliament is now about to be called 
together, of which a large majority 
are pledged to the maintenance of 
social order. They will not feel them- 
selves, like their wretched predeces- 
sors, bound to act upon the instructions 
of the demagogue and the priests. All 
they want is, true information: and 
the plain truth, in the case to which 
we allude, is so startling, that it will 
5 
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require all the confirmation which it 
can receive, before it can command the 
full assent of those who are only ac- 
quainted with election violence as it 
has been exhibited in other parts of 
the empire. We therefore say, let 
the history of Carlow, during the last 
six months, be faithfully detailed ;— 
let the characters of the principal 
actors be fairly set forth ;—let the 
scenes of agitation to which it was ex- 
posed be fully described ;—and more, 
we promise the gentry of that county, 
will be done by such a work to right 
the public mind in England, respecting 
the state to which we have been re- 
duced by the political and spiritual in- 
cendiaries to whose tender mercies we 
have been handed over by our precious 
Whig rulers, than speeches or motions 
n a could ever accomplish. 

» we would advise as much cau- 
tion as possible respecting the authen- 
ticity of the statements that may be 
made, and that care should be taken 
to set forth nothing which could not 
be proved before a committee of par- 
liament. 

As headings to the chapters into 
which such a work might be divided, 
we would suggest :—* State of the 
country previous to the former elec- 
tion ;” “Gradual improvement of 
public tranquillity,—progressive re- 
turn of kindly feelings between land- 
lord and tenant, evidenced by the tri- 
umphant return of Col. Bruen to par- 
liament, in defiance of priestly denun- 
ciations ;” “ Disappointment and rage 
of the priests and demagogues ;” 
* New efforts to revive and to aggra- 
vate the former unhappy state of 
things ;” “ Threatenings and violence 
of the priests and the agitators ;’ 
“Unhappy consequences thereof ;” 
* Visit of Mr. O'Connell to the barony 
of St. Mullins ;” “ His reception—his 
inflammatory harangues — leaves a 
staff of agitators behind him ;” “ Pro- 
ceedings of the agitators—character 
of Tom Steele ;” “ Forcible seizure of 
large numbers of the tenantry of Con- 
servative landlords ;” “ Admirable 
measures of the agent of Colonel 
Bruen to defeat the violence of the 
disturbers ;” “ The tenantry who re- 
solved to vote with their landlords 
secured in places of safety ;” “ Efforts 
of O'Connell and his myrmidons to 
get possession of their persons "— 
this chapter might have for its motto, 


* circummugiunt ovilia ;” finally the 
result—“ The triumphant return of 
Messrs. Bruen and Bunbury, as mem- 
bers of parliament for the county of 
Carlow.” We do believe that a work, 
of which the foregoing might consti- 
tute the’ subjects, if executed with a 
fearless candour, would be the greatest 
boon which could at present be con- 
ferred upon Ireland. 

Fortunately for the Conservative 
cause, the system of intimidation to 
which Carlow was exposed, had been 
in operation so long before the elec- 
tion commenced, that the spirit of the 
gentry was aroused, and very vigor- 
ous means were put in requisition to 
protect themselves and their tenantry 
against it. The government, also, was 
made so fully aware of what must be 
the consequence, if they did not very 
promptly interfere, that they could 
not neglect the requisition of the ma- 
gistrates for the presence of a com- 
manding military force, without ren- 
dering themselves liable to impeach- 
ment. Such a force was, accordingly, 
sent down ; and we believe that, un- 
der Providence, it is owing to that, a 
rebellion is not this moment raging 
through the country, in which the 
horrors of ninety-eight would be re- 
newed. The troops, and the pieces of 
cannon which were despatched, were 
under the command of one, who, it 
was well known, if a necessity arose, 
would do his duty. The peasantry of 
Tipperary and Kilkenny, in obedience 
to the commands of their priestly 
leaders, were pouring in myriads in 
the direction of Carlow, which they 
were desired to fill, in order that by 
their presence, they might countenance 
what was blasphemously called “the 
cause of their religion.” The appear- 
ance of the troops, and the determina- 
tion which was evinced to resist their 
progress, compelled them to return to 
the places from which they came ; and 
thus, we firmly believe, averted a ca- 
tastrophe by which the country might, 
from one end to the other, be con- 
vulsed, and which would have entailed 
calamity irreparable upon unborn ge- 
nerations. 

But it was amusing to see how, as 
soon as ever the authorities evinced a 
determination not to suffer the peace 
to be broken, the agitators expressed a 
wish that it should be preserved. 
There was actually a proposition from 
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Mr. O’Connell’s committee to the 
committee of Colonel Bruen, that 
they should both co-operate for that 
urpose. How laudably solicitous 
or the tranquillity of the country, were 
the individuals whose conduct alone 
had thrown it into disturbance! But 
the executive had done its duty: the 
military were at their posts: the peace 
of the a could not with impu- 
nity be broken; and immediately 
“rude Boreas,” that “ blustering 
railer,” by whom so lately the foun- 
dation of the great deep had been 
torn up, and the trees of the forest 
laid low, subsides into a gentle mur- 
mur of peace which scarcely disturbs 
the leaves upon the branches. Oh! 
how mild and gentle they were disposed 
to be, when they felt themselves no 
longer capable of carrying all before 
them by threats and violence; but 
that a vigorous resistance, from men 
who were determined to act with 
promptitude, was to be apprehended, 
if they persisted in disturbing the 
country, and destroying the freedom 
of election! We repeat our belief 
that, to that military force alone it 
is owing that Carlow is not this mo- 
ment a heap of ashes, and that re- 
bellion, in its most frightful form, is 
not raging through the land! 

And now the English reader has 
some faint idea of what the difficulties 
were with which the Conservative party 
have had to struggle in Ireland; and, 
consequently, of the strength of the 
re-action which must have taken place, 
to enable them, in defiance of all that 
could be done by demagogue and 
priestly influence to wrest nine seats 
from the master of the ministry, being 
a clear gain after deducting Conser- 
vative losses, and to have made such 
demonstrations in other places as no- 
thing but the most unconstitutional 
violence could have rendered unsuc- 
cessful. The truth, plainly, is, the 
palmy days of agitation have gone by 
in Ireland. The great demagogue 
who sat by its cradle, will, if he 
live only a little longer, follow its 
hearse. The natural influence of the 
Conservative gentry is beginning ra- 
pidly to resume its sway ; and we can 
promise Sir Robert Peel, who seemed 
to think that his principal difficulty 
lay in the government of this country, 
that he will find it far more easy to 
bring about a tranquil and a natural 


state of things, than Mantalini Nor- 
manby found it to foment and stir up 
the atrocious violence by which, during 
his oe this unhappy country 
was distracted. 

But, for the premier expectant, and 
the ministry who may be formed under 
his auspices, we entreat, from Conser- 
vatives of every class, great forbearance. 
It is not, we can assure them, a sinecure 
office to which they will succeed ;—nor, 
even were their majority double what 
it is, would it be a bed of roses upon 
which they must lie, until they shall 
have done what in them lies to rectify 
the disorders of this mighty empire. 
There is no branch of public business 
to which their attention can be turned, 
which they will not find in a state of 
most admired confusion. Financial 
embarrassment, mercantile distress, 
colonial troubles and dangers, in India, 
our power diminished and our difficul- 
ties increased, in the far east war, in 
the far west rumours of war, these 
constitute but a few of the headings 
under which might be described that 
inheritance of toil and trouble which 
the present ministers will bequeath to 
their successors. Is it too much, then, 
to claim, from all true Conservatives, 
the utmost degree of patience, and the 
utmost degree of forbearance for the 
incoming administration. 

In one respect, we trust the premier 
expectant will not disappoint the well- 
founded expectations of the people. 
The present wretched ministers have 
continued so long in office, only by a 
series of acts which have outraged the 


. Spirit of the constitution. If there 


be one constitutional principle more 
clearly established than another, it is, 
that the sovereign can do no wrong. 
Why? Because ministers are respon- 
sible for all the public acts of the 
reigning king and queen, and must 
take, themselves, the blame of any 
which may be deemed odious or repre- 
hensible. The constitution thus places 
them between the sovereign and the 
subjects, for the purpose of shielding 
the sacredness of royalty from those 
assaults to which it must otherwise be 
exposed, if the private feelings or 
predilections of the reigning king or 
queen were to be recognised as influ- 
encing the counsels or the acts of ad- 
ministration. But what have the pre- 
sent wretched ministers done? Have 
they not reversed this wisely-ordered 
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procedure, and repeatedly interposed 
the person of the sovereign between 
them and the public odium which they 
provoked by their misdeeds? What 
was the bed-chamber plot, but an-in- 
stance of their utter abandonment of 
their duty as constitutional advisers ? 
What the recent dissolution, which 
they had the wickedness to advise, after 
they had been declared unworthy the 
confidence of the house of commons, 
but another instance of the same? It 
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has pleased Almighty God to avert 
the calamities which this procedure 
threatened. But the future premier 
should not lose sight of the precedent 
which it involves; and it is our deli. 
berate judgment, that his very first 
act; upon the assembling of parlia- 
ment, should be, to mark his sense of 
the misconduct of ministers, and to do 
homage to the outraged spirit of the 
constitution. 





